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Introduction 


Iris Cekani, Francesco D. d’Ovidio, Francesco Favia, Pietro Iaquinta 


By now we have celebrated several UNICART birthdays, we have gone through the 
COVID-19 pandemic, which we hope we have left behind (we'll see...), and we have 
fallen into a war conflict of which we still don't know how to see an evolution to- 
wards peace. 

Our whole world rebels against this war, which only makes the whole environ- 
ment worse; the scientific community does what it can to try to support our essence: 

GAIA 

Gaia who wants to defend herself, Gaia who rebels, Gaia who wants to be reborn. 

Like all myths, GAIA will make itself felt, first in a terrible way, then, as a mother, 
she will welcome us back into her bosom to lead us back into the infinity of the 
cosmos. 

For this anniversary, IARC-USC presents a book from our editorial series con- 
taining a multidisciplinary selection (carried out by the IARC Scientific Committee 
with the precious contribution of some peer reviewers) of essays that were presented 
at the UNICART International Conferences during the year 2021 and which partici- 
pated in the Best Paper Award in 2022. 


The book is divided into 2 sections: 

1. the first collects essays from senior researchers, who are the commanders of 
the ships of culture and scientific research, those who are able to lead our 
students into the turbulent sea of knowledge; 

2. the second collects the papers from junior researchers, because UNICART 
believes and invests in young talents who represent our future. 

Peer review procedures guarantee good levels of interest and quality of published 
works, as well as scientific innovation in various research fields. About half of the 
essays initially selected did not completely convince the reviewers, but we can state 
that the papers that survived the severe selection present, each in its own scientific 
branch, undoubted aspects of innovation and interest. 

The winning essays of the two sections of the Best Papers Award, defined on the 
basis of the overall judgements, were "The Basilica of "St. Michael" in Arapaj, Value 
of the Heritage of Paleochristian Architecture in Albania" (by Oltsen Gripshi) for the 
section Senior, and "Cittaslow feat. Brand: a sustainable strategy for the development 
of localities" (by L. Scaglione) for the Junior Researchers section. Two essays very 
different from each other, and also from the competing papers, the first entirely ori- 
ented towards historical and artistic exposure, the second on an econometric analysis 
aimed at defining a new reality of urban life. 
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Our hope is that this experience will continue for a long time, against any problem 
such as pandemic, war or other, and this happens because after every storm the sun 
comes back, and the rain gives way to the rainbow. 

The various essays in this book deal with different topics with different methods 
and approaches, but they are all integrated into the main topics that represent the 
only common thread (now essential) of UNICART: 

GAIA. 


31/12/2022 
Tirana (AL), Bari (IT) 
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Public spending on tourism, 
interactions with the transport sector 
and regional economic growth: 
econometric evaluation results 


Elisabetta VENEZIA* 
University of Bari “Aldo Moro”, Italy 


Abstract: The macro-theme that is proposed is the relationship among different economic 
sectors, particularly transport and tourism. Tariff policy and price competitiveness of 
geographical areas can be considered as an economic policy tool aimed at efficiently 
allocating resources with a view to sustainability, as well as the effectiveness of the services 
provided in compliance with the needs of the users served at a territorial level, all based on a 
correct forecast in programmatic terms of the costs necessary to carry out these actions. 
The transport sector needs the more efficient use of allocated resources as well as the 
achievement of an effective action that aims to meet the needs of the population and tourists. 
Currently, the tariff instrument applied to the various areas of the transport sector, on its own, 
has failed to attract a demand that guarantees coverage of the costs of providing services nor 
has it supported a consistent and sustainable demand for mobility. Addressing the analysis of 
these problems through spending data and the analysis of the interrelations among sectors 
allows us to examine and grasp the peculiarities of the main macroeconomic variables which 
affect the markets and to direct resources where they can be glimpsed the implementation of 
services actually appreciated by users/tourists. Therefore the specific object in terms of 
operational research is the following: 

- analyse the current situation of the tourism market; 

- examine interrelations among sectors; 

- present econometric evaluation results of public spending finalised to tourism in support 

of the economic regional growth. 


Keywords: Tourism; Allocative Efficiency; Transport sector; Economic growth; 
Sustainability. 


JEL Classification: D61; H42; L91; P41; QO1. 


1. Introduction 
Nowadays, transport is one of the most important factors determining the existence 


and development of cities. Almost all cities are under the pressure of traffic conges- 
tion. That congestion results in numerous social conflicts and is not in harmony with 


“ Corresponding Author: elisabetta.venezia@uniba.it . 
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the natural environment, and is the main source of most transportation problems. In 
such a situation, there is an urgent need to adopt a transport development model that 
could guarantee the mobility adequate to social demand but with the lowest possible 
impact on the environment. 

The constitutional principle of sustainable development is the way to solve the 
problem. In urban tourism, means of road transport (cars, buses and bikes) and rail 
transport (trams, trolleybuses and underground) are especially important (Roman M. 
et al., 2014). 

On the basis of the literature, bicycle traffic is mentioned in domestic and interna- 
tional documents as an important element of a sustainable transport model. The high- 
lighted advantages are not only connected with transportation and ecology but also 
with health (Goodman et al., 2013; Handy et al., 2014; Sallis et al., 2016). At present, 
it can be observed that cyclists, including people who use bicycle-sharing systems, 
are very active. Bicycle rentals are services offering the use of a bike on a short time 
basis, for a deposit or at a fixed rate. The bicycles can be of various types: traditional 
ones, tandems or carrier cycles. The bicycle is the most environmentally friendly 
means of transport as riding a bike does not poison the environment or emit fumes. 

Shared bicycle use, as other types of travel behavior, is affected by multiple levels 
of factors, ranging from individual factors to social and spatial factors. Individual 
factors include socio-demographics characteristics, attitudes, preferences, habits and 
self-efficacy. Social factors refer to social influences and culture norms. Spatial fac- 
tors include both built environment characteristics (e.g. land use patterns, transport 
system) and natural environment characteristics (e.g. elevation, scale, weather). To- 
gether such factors form a socio-ecological model of travel behavior (Maas et al., 
2020). Tariff policies, and more generally transport prices, have been commonly 
used in demand models as a primary determinant. In general, prices of tourism goods 
and services, which include transport prices, have a negative relationship with tour- 
ism demand. The relationship may be sensitive to changes in domestic tourism prices 
in the origin country and therefore many demand models include prices of destina- 
tion tourism products relative to the origin country in order to consider the cross- 
price effect (Kim and Lee, 2017). In this paper the role of prices are considered for 
explaining the role they may have in the decision process of tourists, and how tariff 
incentive policy for tourism purposes aims at expanding tourism spending. On the 
other side public spending on tourism is considered as a component of total public 
spending for promoting tourism and the economic growth. 


2. Current situation 


On the basis of European statistics (www.europa.eu) transport constitutes one of the 
largest expenditure items in the tourist budget, in fact it was calculated with reference 
to Italy, that it absorbs on average about 15% of the foreigners tourist's expenditure 
and 20% of the expenditure of the Italian tourist (data are referred to 2018). 

The relationship between transport and tourism can be analysed by both on the 
demand side and on the tourist offer side. 
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On the demand side, it affects: 
- the choice of the tourist location; 
- the period of stay. 

As well as in terms of expense, transport affects the choice of tourist resort also 
through the time taken, since the time consumed in the journey can be considered as 
subtracted from holiday. The correlation between transport and choice of tourist lo- 
cation has been statistically examined; it was found in this regard that the incidence 
differs according to the type of tourism and the way it is used (www.agenzia- 
pugliapromozione.it). Thus, the experience in a tourist activity that runs out over the 
course of the day such as seaside and mountain tourism for the residents, the 
transport per trips by car should not exceed four hours of total time. On the other side 
international tourism and the movement by air has the time barrier of one day. The 
time that you intend to devote to actual transport tends to be associated with the prev- 
alence of tourism that runs out in a few days and that it is often linked to educational 
and cultural activities, congresses, international seminars, business meetings etc. 

Under the aspect of the supply, precisely to affect the variable time, today the 
tourist agencies tend to propose offers that include the same transport time among 
the tourist activities; typical in this regard is the journey on sea cruises. 

It can be noted that when the cost of transport tends to grow as a share in the 
tourist's general budget, mergers or agreements between companies can occur with 
the aim of managing transport services and companies that deal with hotel tourism 
businesses. Such joint ventures favor the preparation by companies of packages spe- 
cially packaged to provide all-inclusive services (Kim and Lee, 2017). These offers 
usually aim to economize the cost of transport by offering greater discounts in the 
low-user phases, so that the cost charged can fall to the minimum possible, and it is 
represented only by the coverage of variable expenses. 

The most recent evolution observed within the tourism industry highlights in- 
creasingly close functional links between hotel companies and transport companies. 
This is found above all in the air transport sector, where the high costs of immobili- 
zation require the guarantee of a minimum utilization that only the close connection 
with the hotel industry can guarantee (ILO, 2010). 

With regard to urban tourism, it is very important for the development of urban 
transport. Urban tourism, as a differentiated, complex and dynamic phenomenon, es- 
capes thorough definitions and analyses and that is why some researchers prefer to use 
a term ‘big city tourism’. There is no doubt that tourism in urban areas adopting dif- 
ferent forms has become an important element of the economic landscape of most big 
cities but also a factor in revival and development. Over the last years, there has been 
a significant change in the relationship between demand and supply in urban tourism. 
While in the past cities could differentiate their tourist offer and through marketing 
attract a certain type of visitors, nowadays the market of tourist towns is so saturated 
that many of them have lost their uniqueness. Tourist trails, including cycling paths, 
are another important issue in tourism. They mark routes for tourists by specifying 
descriptions and characteristic features (Roman and Roman, 2014). It is essential that 
the traffic on tourist trails is regulated. It is always necessary to comply with the signs. 
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Non-compliance with the signs equals pure stupidity and means unnecessary risk for 
one’s own health and life. 


3. Interactions with the tourism sector 


Now we can analyse other aspects related to the different relationships that exist 
between the tourism sector and other sectors or parts of them. In analysing the role 
of tourism in a process of economic development, it is quite frequent to evaluate it 
also based on tourist revenues, tariff policies, and therefore prices. In fact, tourist 
movements give rise not only, as it is intuitive, to flows of people, but above all to 
monetary flows. There is therefore a certain correspondence between the movement 
of people and the movement of money. However, this relationship suffers "interfer- 
ence" from the price competitiveness of a geographical area, referring to tourist ser- 
vices and its components, including prices of transport services, compared to other 
competing areas. We therefore want to emphasize that an increase in the number of 
arrivals and presences could paradoxically correspond, at constant values, to a de- 
crease in unitary income per day of presence or, in other cases, an increase in per 
capita income lower than those recorded in other areas. These phenomena are diffi- 
cult to estimate with a reasonable approximation because it is necessary to take into 
account both the trend in relative prices and those of the exchange rates between the 
so-called receiving and issuing areas and between competing areas. 

Let us now see what are the economic effects connected to the tourism phenom- 
enon present in an area. The increase in income connected to the expenses made 
within a certain area or a certain country by tourists from abroad can be considered 
as any increase in exogenous income that gives rise to multiplicative effects. In the 
literature there are sophisticated models capable of distinguishing the economic ef- 
fects of a tourist expenditure on the sectors directly affected from those induced on 
sectors of activity whose essence is not conditioned by incoming tourist flows, but 
which receive from this an additional contribution of demand. This multiplier will 
be the greater the smaller the imports of goods and services in the considered area. 
In calculating the multiplier, a series of breakdowns are possible: with regard to im- 
ports, it is possible to evaluate the impact of tourism on the possible development of 
the transport sector, so as to achieve interdependence not only between demand and 
supply of goods and services, but also between times and levels of employment. This 
type of analysis underlies the following. A tariff incentive policy for tourism pur- 
poses naturally aims at expanding tourism spending; an economic incentive policy 
tends to accompany this expansion, to enhance its multiplicative effects. It is not 
about alternative policies, but rather about complementary policies. 

We can now see what a territorial model of tourism growth can be. In a first 
phase, sectors linked to the current consumption of primary goods, including 
transport services, should develop. As the size of the tourist hub grows, service 
activities related to the construction industry and maintenance will develop. Finally, 
the so-called comfort tertiary sector will take hold. At this point, the area has effec- 
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tively become a tourist resort, the tertiary sector linked to safety, and the luxury ser- 
vice sector develop in it. It is worth underlining that at each step the underlying 
model implies an increase in costs and therefore in prices. Tariff and price strategies 
can therefore be a consequence of the evolutionary phases of a process of growth 
and development of a tourist area. 

Based on this theoretical framework, it is possible to consider and evaluate the 
impact of public spending for tourism on regional growth. 

There is an ample debate in the literature on the effects of public spending on 
tourism on the growth of the economy. The interest stems from the consideration 
that more and more public resources are allocated to the promotion of tourism, as 
the development of this sector, especially when considering the local scale, is con- 
sidered as a concrete possibility to generate new employment and new income, while 
at the same time preserving the local traditions and the peculiarities of the territory 
(Frechtling, D., 2013; World Tourism Organization, 2019). 

The most delicate aspect, but also the most interesting, is obviously that relating 
to the measurement of the impact obtained by public spending in terms of GDP 
growth and employment. There is now an extensive literature on the available meth- 
odologies and the limits of each (UVAL, 2011). The analytical choices must be 
adapted to the characteristics of the individual case and to the availability of data. In 
this paper, the choice fell on a regression analysis, which relates various economic 
variables (value added and work units in the tourism sector, GDP and overall em- 
ployment) at regional level with the amount of public expenditure made by the local 
government for actions aimed at promoting tourism. 

Public spending on tourism represents a component of total public spending and 
as such can have implications on growth in the medium to long term; it can, there- 
fore, be treated as an input affecting the production function. To this end, the follow- 
ing four models have been estimated in which all variables are expressed in loga- 
rithms for which the coefficients represent elasticity. 


In_VA_turismo: = Biln_spesa_turismo: + B2ln_accumulazione_capitale: + B3ln_X: + uz (1) 


were, In_VA_turismo represents the added value generated in the Apulian tourism 
sector, /n_spesa_turismo is the sum of the expenditure made by the regional and 
local administrations for actions aimed at promoting tourism, /n_accumula- 
zione_capitale are gross fixed investments as a percentage of GDP, /n_xX is a vector 
of variables that measure tourism performance. They are: days of presence (Italians 
and foreigners) in the complex of accommodation establishments per inhabitant; at- 
tendance (Italians and foreigners) in the complex of accommodation establishments 
in the non-summer months (days per inhabitant); passengers arriving and departing 
from international flights at airports. 


In_Ula_turismo: = Biln_spesa_turismo: + B2ln_accumulazione_capitale: + B3ln_Xt + uz (2) 


where, /n_Ula_turismo represents the number of work units in the tourism sector. 


In_PIL: = Biln_inv_fissi_lordi: + B2ln_occupati;: + P3ln_popolazione: + 
+B4ln_spesa_totale_spa:+ BslIn_spesa_turismo_reg:+ Podn_passeggeri_voli_internaz:+u: (3) 
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where, /n_PIL represents the gross domestic product at market prices (current val- 
ues), J/n_occupati are total employees, I/n_popolazione is the population, 
In_spesa_totale_spa is the total expenditure of the enlarged public sector, /n_pas- 
seggeri_voli_internaz are passengers arriving and departing from international 
flights at the Apulian airports. 


In_occupati: = Biln_accumulazione_capitale;: + B2ln_popolazione: + 
+ Baln_spesa_totale_spa: + Bsln_spesa_turismo_reg: + ur (4) 


Table 1 reports the descriptive statistics of the variables used. The four equations 
are estimated using the ordinary least squares (OLS) method. 


Table 1 — Descriptive statistics. 


Variable Obs Mean Std. Dev. Min Max 
In_pil 23 24.86398 0.1449468 =. 24.52903 25.01353 
In_occupati 23 14.10309 0.0319724 14.04081 14.15768 
1n_va_turismo 22 21.27949 0.296698 20.67993 21.65374 
1n_ula_turismo 22 11.0339 0.145422 10.79343 11.26061 
In_spesa_totale_spa 18 22.29057 0.1462151 22.00072 22.47916 
In_spesa_turismo_reg 18 15.29158 — 0.2955299 14.91815 16.03861 
In_accumulazione_capitale 22 2.904188 0.0879338 2757879 3.027397 
1n_inv_fissi_lordi 22 23.15544 0.1860662 22.70539 23.39222 
In_popolazione 23 15.21354 0.0046362  15.20681 15.2241 
In_tasso_turisticita 23 0.9725132 0.2432403 0.5596558 1.32048 
1n_turismo_no_estivo 20 -0.4872638  0.1749051 -0.8762531 -0.2248826 
In_passeggeri_voli_internaz 22 13.01116 1.266181 10.95949 14.66765 


The following tables present the results of the estimates. Table 2 presents the 
estimates of equation (1). The results indicate that there is a positive and statistically 
significant correlation between the added value generated in the Apulian tourism 
sector and the expenditure made by the regional and local administrations for actions 
aimed at promoting tourism. This result is stable in all three estimated models. 

Table 3 presents the estimates of equation (2). In addition, in this case we find a 
positive and statistically significant correlation between our dependent variable, the 
work units of the tourism sector, and the expenditure for actions aimed at promoting 
tourism. Therefore, a stimulating role seems to emerge for interventions financed 
with regional resources. Looking at the other explanatory variables, it is interesting 
to note the positive and significant coefficients of the variables /n_tasso_turisticita 
(days of presence in the complex of accommodation establishments per inhabitant) 
and /n_passeggeri_voli_internaz (passengers arriving and departing from interna- 
tional flights at airports). 
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Table 2 — Econometric evaluation results — equation 1. 


Dependent variable: Valore 


spaiunte del settore tudemo Modello 1 Modello 2 Modello 3 
In_spesa_turismo_reg 0.77928** 1.11030*** 0.68835*** 
(0.26405) (0.26794) (0.21166) 
In_accumulazione_capitale 2.49589* 1.68694 2.15569** 
(1.21051) (1.48810) (0.90687) 
In_tasso_turisticita 2.06144** 
(0.76208) 
In_turismo_no_estivo 1.09448 
(0.98616) 
In_passeggeri_voli_internaz 0.34265*** 
(0.08240) 
Observations 17 17 17 
R-squared 0.99976 0.99966 0.99983 


Standard errors in parentheses 


** D<0.01, ** p<0.05, * p<0.1 


Table 3 — Econometric evaluation results — equation 2. 


Dependent variable: Unita di lavoro 


A Sagass eiteoae Modello 1 Modello 2 Modello 3 
In_spesa_turismo_reg 0.44006*** 0.60297 *** 0.38886*** 
(0.14149) (0.14006) (0.11542) 
In_accumulazione_capitale 1.13184 0.72000 0.98664* 
(0.64862) (0.77786) (0.49455) 
In_tasso_turisticita 0.9927 2** 
(0.40833) 
In_turismo_no_estivo 0.50207 
(0.51549) 
In_passeggeri_voli_internaz 0.16943*** 
(0.04494) 
Observations 17 17 17 
R-squared 0.99974 0.99965 0.99982 


Standard errors in parentheses 


** H<0.01, ** p<0.05, * p<0.1 
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Table 4 — Econometric evaluation results — equation 3. 


Dependent variable: PIL regionale Modello 1 Moddlo 2 Modello 3 Modelo 4 
In_inv_fissi_lordi 0.03005 0.04432 0.04468 0.04000 
(0.05433) (0.04345) (0.04523) (0.04684) 
In_ocaupati 1.14408*** 1.10872*** 1.11306*** 1.27146*** 
(0.24057) (0.18676) (0.19605) (0.16734) 
In_popolazione -0.04891 0.48892*** 0.44485 
(0.19404) (0.14593) (0.31346) 
In_spesa_totale_spa 0.39589*** 0.03120 0.27232** 
(0.03030) (0.19416) (0.09758) 
In_spesa_turismo_reg 0.00282 0.00052 -0.01756 
(0.01082) (0.01818) (0.01346) 
In_passeggen_voli_internaz 0.05713*** 0.05270* 0.01859 
(0.00337) (0.02778) (0.01447) 
Observations 18 18 18 18 
R-squared 1.00000 1.00000 1.00000 1.00000 
Standard errors in parentheses 


*** D<0.01, ** p<0.05, * p<0.1 


Table 5 — Econometric evaluation results — equation 4. 


Dependent variable: Occupati regionali Modello 1 Modello 2 Modello 3 
In_accumulazione_capitale 0.18025*+* 0.11520* 0.18959** 

(0.05828) (0.05666) (0.06571) 
In_popolazione 0.79103*** 0.90134*** 0.78778 

(0.06020) (0.01698) (0.06284) 
In_spesa_totale_spa 0.06981* 0.07464* 

(0.03642) (0.04001) 
In_spesa_turismo_reg 0.00442 -0.00559 

(0.01608) (0.01576) 

Observations 17 17 17 
R-squared 1.00000 1.00000 1.00000 
Standard errors in parentheses 


#1 D<0.01, * p<0.05, * p<O.1 
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Table 4 presents the estimates of equation (3). The dependent variable used 
measures the value of regional GDP. The results of the estimates suggest a positive 
(and statistically significant) impact of the overall public expenditure achieved by 
the enlarged public sector (Model 1 and Model 4, Table 3). 

However, the correlation with regional tourism expenditure alone is not statistically 
significant (Model 1 and Model 4, Table 3). Obviously, it is a predictable result, given 
the amount of spending on tourism alone. Similar results are obtained if we look at the 
estimates of equation (4) in which the dependent variable is represented by the total 
number of employees (Table 5). It is interesting to point out that in this case the value 
of the variable coefficient In_spesa_totale_spa is lower, which seems to suggest that 
public spending in Apulia has a greater impact on GDP than on employment. 


4. Conclusions 


Scholars and local planners are becoming increasingly interested in the contribution 
of tourism to economic and social development. In the European cities that currently 
lead the world rankings for tourist arrivals, local governments have actively promoted 
tourism. Mobility is an essential issue for tourists visiting large cities, since it is a 
crucial factor for their comfort. It also facilitates the spread of benefits across the city. 
In this study, a macroeconomic analysis was conducted regarding the economic-em- 
ployment impact of the actions aimed at promoting tourism. The results of the esti- 
mates indicate that there is a positive and statistically significant correlation between 
the added value generated in the Apulian tourism sector and the expenditure made by 
the regional and local administrations for actions aimed at promoting tourism. 

Equally, we find a positive and statistically significant correlation between the 
work units of the tourism sector and the expenditure for actions aimed at promoting 
tourism. Therefore, a stimulating role seems to emerge for interventions financed 
with regional resources. 
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Abstract: The lodging industry is one of the segments that is severely affected by the pan- 
demic. The payback of missing profit needs to discover which characteristics of guests’ pri- 
orities have reformed due to the pandemic, which includes guests' mindset about hotels’ sus- 
tainable practices. This study examined whether there are gender differences in the percep- 
tions of sustainable practices in the lodging industry. 

The current study is designed within the framework of the Unified Theory of Acceptance and 
Use of Technology (UTAUT) model, which Venkatesh, Morris, Davis, and Davis (2003) 
designed to clarify user intentions in using structured information and their behavior. It 
adopts the perceived credibility (PC) construct from the model Palau-Saumell, Forgas-Coll, 
Sanchez-Garcia, and Robres (2019) used in their research. 

Venkatesh, et. al. (2003), theorized that five constructs will have a direct impact in determin- 
ing user intention to use a new system: PE (Performance Expectancy), EE (Effort Expec- 
tancy), PC (Perceived Credibility), SI (Social Influence), and TTF (Task-Tech Fit or Facili- 
tating Conditions). 

Venkatesh, et. al. (2003), define PE as the degree to which an individual believes that using 
a particular system will enhance the performance of that system and EE as the degree of ease 
associated with the use of the provided system. TTF or facilitating conditions are defined as 
the degree to which users believe that a practical infrastructure exists to support users’ inten- 
tion to utilize a specific system and SI, on the other hand, is defined as the degree to which 
users notice that others whom they consider important believe they should use a new system 
(Venkatesh, et al. (2003). Credibility, according to Eisend (2006), refers to what extent the 
information is considered to be from a credible source. 

Using an online survey (N=334) of adults who were at least 18 years of age, stayed in a hotel 
both before and/or during the pandemic, and defined themselves as familiar with sustainable 
practices, the current study finds significant gender differences in perceptions of sustainable 
practices of hotels. Males scored significantly higher on all five constructs as compared to 
females. These findings expand our current understanding of user perceptions of current sus- 
tainable practices, and have implications for both current and future marketing and promo- 
tions, especially for female guests, for the industry. 


Keywords: Impact, Gender, Lodging, Sustainability, Pandemic 
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Literature Review 


While earlier studies show that both men and women have confidence that sustaina- 
ble practices are the answer to protecting the environment, these two genders have 
different approaches to sustainability issues (Arora-Jonsson, 2011). The study which 
is conducted by Arora-Jonsson (2011), shows that women are more affected by sus- 
tainability issues than men. According to Ball, Coelho, & Vilares (2006), under- 
standing the hotel guests’ different mindsets and the way they view sustainable prac- 
tices is very important to offer a personalized service based on guests’ needs and 
desires. This fact raises the question of how differently these two groups assess sus- 
tainable practices in hotels in the pandemic era. By analyzing guests’ different per- 
spectives hotel managers can implement sustainable practices that address different 
genders’ needs. 

Even though the constant commitment to sustainability was very significant in 
the hospitality industry, the pandemic caused enormous challenges which might 
lessen the industry's commitment to sustainable programs (Jones & Comfort, 2020). 
For example, maintaining a strong position against disposable substances may in- 
crease operating costs for hospitality businesses that are slowly recovering from the 
financial crisis (Altenrath, 2020). 

On the guests’ perspective, on the other hand, although the previous studies show 
that guests prefer sustainable hotels over one with luxury facilities (Bradley, 2020), 
the pandemic has changed this preference. Due to the problems raised by the pan- 
demic, hotel guests have become more demanding about the details of their room 
condition compare to pre-pandemic (Yang, Zhang & Chen, 2020). 

Since the hotel business is all about interacting and coming together (King, 1995), 
it is essential to understand and address each guests’ pandemic-associated prefer- 
ences. 


Methodology 


Data for this study was obtained using a self-administered questionnaire via Qual- 
trics, an online questionnaire service platform. The sample for this study consisted 
of 334 participants who were at least 18 years of age, familiar with hotels’ sustaina- 
ble practices, and had stayed in a hotel both before and during the pandemic. 
Participants (NV = 334) were 196 women and 138 men. Most respondents were 
White (52%). The remaining respondents were African American (26%), 
Latinx/Chicanx (10%), and Asian/Pacific Islander (7%). In terms of familiarity with 
sustainable practices, respondents reported 
(a) 39% (n=131) being somewhat familiar, 
(b) 27% (n=92) familiar, 
(c) 18% (n=60) had never heard this term, and 
(d) 16% (n=53) very familiar. 
Regarding familiarity with conventional (non sustainable) practices, 
(a) 34% (n=114) being somewhat familiar, 
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(b) 31% (n=105) are familiar, 
(c) 21% (n=70) are very familiar, and 
(d) 14% (n=46) have never heard this term. 


Findings 


Scales for the main variables, PE (Performance Expectancy), EE (Effort Expec- 
tancy), PC (Perceived Credibility), SI (Social Influence), and TTF (Task-Tech Fit or 
Facilitating Conditions), were created using SPSS’s reliability and factor analysis 
(principal axis factoring, varimax rotation). Each scale was measured on a 7-point 
Likert-type scale (-3 to +3). All items for each of the main scales loaded on a single 
factor and had reliability coefficients of a > 0.7. Please see Table 1 for scale descrip- 
tive statistics. Additionally, please see Table 2 for a correlation matrix for the main 
variables in the study. 


Table 1. Scale Reliabilities, Means, and Standard Deviations 
Mean (SD) _ Reliability (No. of Items) 


Performance Expectancy (PE) M = 0.87 (1.18) a= 0.86 (6) 
Effort Expectancy (EE) M=0.96 (1.16) a= 0.81 (5) 
Perceived Credibility (PC) M = 1.63 U.21) a= 0.73 (4) 
Social Influence (SI) M=0.98 (1.12) a= 0.86 (6) 
Task-Tech Fit or Facilitating Conditions (TTF) M = 0.84 (/.17) a= 0.84 (6) 


All variables were measured on a -3 to +3 scale. 


Table 2. Correlation Matrix 


Performance Expectancy (PE) - 72" 48" 66" 60" 
Effort Expectancy (EE) - 54a I AIO” 
Perceived Credibility (PC) : 61" 58" 
Social Influence (SI) - 73" 
Task-Tech Fit or Facilitating Conditions (TTF) - 
** nD < 001 


A series of independent samples f-tests tested potential differences between men 
and women on PE, EE, PC, SI, and TTF. We also examined gender differences in 
knowledge about conventional and sustainable practices. 

Results from the independent samples f-tests indicated that significant gender dif- 
ferences were prevalent across the board, with males scoring significantly higher 
than female respondents on all 5 main variables. Please see Table 3 for a summary 
of all the results of this set of analyses. No significant gender differences were found 
in knowledge about conventional and sustainable practices. 
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Table 3. Independent Samples T-Test Results 


Mean (SD) Results 
Male — M = 1.12 (1.41) t(317) = 3.35, 
Performance Expectancy (PE) Female - M=0.69 (1.18) p i : eB i d= 037 
Male — M = 1.12 (1.13) t(316) = 3.27, 


Effort Expectancy (EE) Female —M=0.78 (1.16) p< .001, d= 0.37 


Male — M = 1.89 (1.10) (311) = 3.13, 
Female —M=1.46 (1.27) pp < .001, d= 0.36 


Male — M = 1.24 (.57) (308) = 3.48, 


Perceived Credibility (PC) 


Baca Female — M = 0.79 (1.06) pp < .001, d= 0.40 
Task-Tech Fit or Facilitating Conditions © Male—M = 1.06 (1.15) t(309) = 2.77, 
(TTF) Female —M=0.69 (1.15) p< .O1, d= 0.32 


All variables were measured on a -3 to +3 scale. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


This study contributes to addressing the specific hotel-stay needs raised by males 
and females in the pandemic era. We find that women scored significantly lower 
than men on all five constructs of user intention with respect to perceptions of sus- 
tainable hotel practices. These results suggest that the lodging industry needs to di- 
vert more care and attention towards specific messaging and promotions targeting 
female travelers and guests. 
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Abstract: The general aim of this paper is to explore possible links between decision-making 
in public sector, citizen involvement, and the effectiveness of public policies. This historical 
moment, characterized by the succession of two crises, namely the financial one of 2008 and 
that of the COVID-19 pandemic of 2020-21, seems to require the promotion of a new 
administrative culture in public administration as well as management tools that can promote 
sustainable public policies and community participation. The promotion of this change could 
be applied through the concept of participatory governance, which is put into effect when the 
community becomes the central subject of public policies through tools of direct democratic 
participation. From this perspective, stakeholders should not only be the recipients of 
transparent and accountable information from public bodies but also the central subjects of 
governmental decision-making processes. In theory, participatory budgeting may be the ideal 
tool for the realization of participatory governance. Participatory budgeting originated in the 
late 1980s with the well-known experience of Porto Alegre. After that, it spread to the rest of 
the world through a process that was not always uniform or linear. In recent years, it has 
regained the attention of scholars and new cases of concrete application. Therefore, the 
present study aimed to answer the following research questions by discussing the most 
relevant theories and analyzing empirical research results: 
- What is the level of diffusion of participatory governance and participatory budgeting in 
Italian local municipalities? 
- What are the main reasons behind the adoption of participatory budgeting? 
- How could participatory governance influence the decision-making process of public bodies? 
A two-step research approach was adopted for this study. The first step was a web-based 
survey on participatory budgeting experiences in Italian municipalities. In total, 136 
experiences with participatory budgeting processes between 2015 and 2020 were identified. 
The second step involved the selection of a sample population of municipalities with relevant 
experiences of participatory budgeting (based on its persistence over time, the amount of 
financial resources addressed to participatory processes, and the number of people involved). 
In this step, individual research interviews were conducted with the people in charge for the 
participatory policies, in order to investigate issues related to the motivations and 
effectiveness of participatory budgeting practices. The results show that, although there has 
been a recent increase in the use of participatory tools, some doubts emerge about their real 
effectiveness in influencing decision-making processes. Nevertheless, the diffusion of a new 
culture of participation seems to favor, for the future, the development of participatory 
processes characterized by a greater degree of effectiveness. 
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1. Introduction 


Due to the international financial and economic crisis of 2008-09, and, more recently, 
the COVID-19 pandemic, there has been a growing public opinion on public resource 
utilization. Consequently, the debate in the public management field shifted to a new 
concept of change based on the proposal of management tools and processes that can 
promote both the sustainability of public policies and community participation. 

This idea can be applied using the general concept of participatory governance 
(PG) (Meredith Edwards 2001; Grote and Gbikpi 2002). PG is effected when the 
community becomes the central subject of public policies by promoting tools of di- 
rect democratic participation. This perspective goes beyond the traditional concepts 
of transparency and accountability, which are already present and widespread in pub- 
lic management studies (Michael Edwards and Hulme 1996; Romzek and Dubnick 
1987). From the PG perspective, the stakeholders should not only be the recipients 
of transparent and accountable information by public bodies but also the central sub- 
jects of governmental decision-making processes. 

In this context, participatory budgeting (PB) is a tool of great interest because we 
can consider it one of the most advanced tools that reconcile deliberative and repre- 
sentative democracy, effectively carrying out the processes of civic engagement 
(Cabannes 2004; De Sousa Santos 1998). PB, however, has also been subjected to 
some criticisms that have highlighted how this instrument is too often tied to politics, 
making it a more political flag rather than an effective tool to support the effective- 
ness of public policies (Goldfrank and Schneider 2006). 

From this situation, the present work, by discussing the most relevant theoretical 
topics (Section 2) and analyzing the results of empirical research (Section 4), tries to 
answer three research questions regarding diffusion, reasons and difficulties of ap- 
plication, and effectiveness of PG practices, especially those linked to PB. Research 
questions and methods are presented in Section 3. The final section (no. 5) provides 
concluding remarks. 


2. Theoretical background 


The attention to PG is part ofa broad and long path of research for the most appropriate 
processes and tools to achieve what is mentioned in the literature in various ways, such 
as “civic engagement” (Cooper et al. 2006), “citizen involvement” (Yang 2005), or 
“community engagement” (Berry 2010). Underlying these concepts is the promotion 
of a form of democracy, which requires that public participation is “/) broad; 2) in- 
formed; and 3) deliberative” (Weeks 2000, p. 361). In this framework, the promotion 
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of PG parallels the evolution of public administration toward a system that tends to 
strengthen the cooperation between the public authorities and the citizens (Vigoda 
2002), with a view to the co-production of public value—some authors expressed this 
concept and its relation to the public governance system, with the expression “co-gov- 
emance” (Ackerman 2004; Kooiman 2003)—in a context where democratic societies 
are even more decentralized, interconnected, and supported by the new digital tech- 
nologies (Scott 2006). Co-production is linked to the development of inter-organiza- 
tional systems that can facilitate the production of goods and services through flexible 
and cooperative relations (Pestoff et al. 2006). The involvement of local stakeholders, 
especially the citizens, is particularly relevant in the context of co-production (Bovaird 
and L6ffler 2012). In this respect, through participatory approaches, the concept of the 
co-production of value merges with the idea of public value (Fung 2006). The promo- 
tion of these elements, in particular, for the local level of administration (Nalbandian 
et al. 2013), is at the heart of the current debate, as the ongoing process of transfor- 
mation still has very indefinite profiles, and its possible final results are not entirely 
clear for local governments and their role in society. 

This work focuses on the analysis of the spread and ways of applying PG tools 
(Lovan et al. 2004; Zittel and Fuchs 2007). This concept is intended to express the 
need to carry out government activities with the actual involvement of community 
stakeholders and, generally speaking, of all citizens. As already mentioned, in any 
case, stakeholders and citizens, in general, should not only be the recipients, in a 
transparent and accountable way, of the public choices but should also assume a 
central role in decision-making and management processes (Grote and Gbikpi 2002). 

In the long path of PG promotion, which started in the 1960s (Ebdon and Franklin 
2006), a specific tool, such as PB, emerged in the last decades. More specifically, 
PB was initiated in the late 1980s with the famous experience of Porto Alegre, Brazil 
(Baiocchi 2003; De Sousa Santos 1998). PB was developed, in that context, with the 
idea of moving the decisions on the allocation of expenditures from the city council 
to a system of popular assemblies spread to all parts of the city. The realization of 
this process was implemented through a structured annual path of open addressed to 
citizens and associations—these meetings aimed at identifying the priorities that 
were then gradually aggregated to form the overall city budget. The experience of 
Porto Alegre, especially in the early years, led to the achievement of essential results, 
mainly in access to public services by the poorest and marginalized share of the pop- 
ulation (Fung 2006). The real advantage of PB is the possibility of achieving a pro- 
cess of direct democracy and overcoming bureaucracy. However, the adoption of a 
proper PB process appears complex for the local government (Baiocchi and Ganuza 
2014; Goldfrank 2007). In any case, the basic elements for the effective adoption 
and implementation of PB seem to be a relationship of mutual trust between govern- 
ment and citizens, the involvement of the right stakeholders, and a healthy relation- 
ship of trust between government and participants (Yang 2005). PB, however, was 
also subjected to some criticisms that have highlighted how this instrument has often 
been tied to political conflict (Goldfrank and Schneider 2006), making this a more 
political flag of the democratic-progressive parties (the original project in Porto Alegre 
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was promoted by the left-wing Partido dos Trabalhadores, PT). This problem af- 
fected both the spread and the effectiveness of the instrument. It has affected the 
spread because, worldwide, it has rarely been proposed by conservative or moderate 
parties. Concurrently, political influence also negatively impacted the effectiveness 
of the instrument because, in some cases, it was proposed only as a flagging initiative 
by left-wing forces, mainly during election campaigns. This aspect of the political 
nature was amplified by another trend, whereby PB has not been used as a PG tool 
but as a simple communication tool to improve the reputation of the local admin- 
istration (Bartocci et al. 2016). 


3. Research questions and research method 


Starting from this theoretical framework, this work focuses on three different re- 
search questions. The first research question concerns the diffusion of PG and PB in 
Italian local governments. In Italy, PB attracted considerable interest in the first dec- 
ade of the current century, and it has been adopted in numerous cases by local au- 
thorities (Badia et al. 2014; Russo 2013) although mainly by municipalities, which 
are the most widespread type of local authority in Italy Gust under 8,000). However, 
the literature on the state of the Italian situation has highlighted some difficulties in 
applying the paths of PG and the adoption of PB in Italy (Bartocci et al. 2016), but 
an analysis that seeks to update these circumstances showing the evolutionary trends 
of the application of PB in Italy appears useful. 

The second research question concerns the main reasons behind the adoption pro- 
cess of PG’s current practices and the related most recurring difficulties of applica- 
tion. Finally, the third research question regards the possible contribution of PG to 
effectively influencing the decision-making processes of public bodies. 

A mixed method was used in this study (Brannen 2005; Creswell 2014; Edmonds 
and Kennedy 2017), combining a survey approach (Fowler 2013) with qualitative 
research interviews (Qu and Dumay 2011). The survey approach aimed to estimate 
the number of PB experiences in Italy from 2015 to 2020 and was conducted online 
using the following three internet search engines: Google, Yahoo, and Bing. This 
first part of the research helped to answer the first research question. The research 
interviews were subsequently addressed to people in charge of the participatory pro- 
cesses of their municipalities (they can be politicians, managers, or consultants), 
where relevant experiences of PB (based on their persistence over time, the amount 
of financial resources addressed to participatory processes, or the number of people 
involved) had emerged. 

These practices were useful in investigating the reasons behind the choice to im- 
plement PG, the possible difficulties of application, and the concrete effects of these 
tools. For the second part of the research, 12 subjects (each representing a munici- 
pality) were interviewed. This research step helped in obtaining the answers about 
our sample to the second and third research questions. 
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4. Results 


Starting from the first part of the research, 136 PB practices, which were active in at 
least one year between 2015 and 2020, were identified. The situation for each year 
can be deduced from the following chart: 
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Chart 1 — PB experiences in Italy from 2015 to 2020 (own data). 


The data on the individual years were constructed by considering PB processes 
existing in each year. PB is not always linked to a single budget year. In some cases, 
a different path is carried out. For example, there may be a PB with a two-year pro- 
cess or one that spans two accounting years. In these cases, because PB was active 
in both years, PB was considered for both years. The chart illustrates that PB practice 
had progressive growth from 2016 to 2019, which was the year with the greatest 
number of cases. This growth stopped in 2020, the year the COVID-19 pandemic 
erupted. A more in-depth study of the link between this crisis and a trend in PB use 
can certainly be the focus of a follow-up on this initial analysis, along with following 
the trend of PB experiences in 2021 and in the future years. This part of the research 
also helped in determining the average duration of PB experiences detected by the 
survey; the value that emerged was an average duration of 2.24 years. Moreover, of 
the 136 cases detected, 45 (33.09%) lasted only one year, a value with an important 
decrease compared to the data analyzed by previous research (Bartocci et al. 2016), 
which analyzed the evolution of PB practices from 2001 to 2014. In that situation, 
50.96% of the PB experiences lasted only one year and were no longer repeated. 
This appears to be a highly interesting finding because it reveals that, adding to pro- 
gressive growth in PB experiences, there is also growth in their consolidation as a 
practice that is no longer so occasional or sporadic for municipalities. 
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Regarding the second research question of this work, which is related to the rea- 
sons behind the development of PB and the related difficulties of implementation, 
and referencing the former point, the 12 research interviews conducted with the peo- 
ple regulating the PG strategies’ development led to the following considerations. 
The introduction of PB can be attributed to the following three possible factors: 

1) Political source: a politician of the local administration, usually the mayor, 
introduced the participatory policies in his/her election manifesto, he/she be- 
lieves in the implementation of these practices and during his/her mandate 
engages the structure of the local authority in their adoption; 

2) Technical source: a manager of the local authority, usually of apical level, 
believes strongly in the role of participatory policies and, under the political 
mandate which he/she has received, endeavors to introduce such practices in 
the local administration; 

3) Public opinion source: collective demands to promote participatory processes 
are taking hold on the territory, and the civil society carries out these instances; 
however, they tend to be normally collected through political parties in the 
ruling coalition of city managers in close contact with such politicians. 

The following table considers these three prevalent factors and shows which of 

them emerged in the 12 municipalities that participated in this research step. 


Table 1 — Sources of participatory governance (own data). 


Municipality Political source Technical source Public opinion source 
Municipality no. 1 % v 

Municipality no. 2 v 

Municipality no. 3 ve v 
Municipality no. 4 v 

Municipality no. 5 Ve 
Municipality no. 6 v 

Municipality no. 7 v 

Municipality no. 8 v 

Municipality no. 9 Me 

Municipality no. 10 v v 
Municipality no. 11 v 

Municipality no. 12 v 


The picture that emerges is eight cases of political source (in six cases is the ex- 
clusive reason), four cases of technical sources (two exclusive), and three cases of 
public opinion source (one exclusive). Therefore, we note that political factors are 
the most important, although the other two factors are not to be neglected. This table 
can be appropriately integrated with another table, showing the reasons for the aban- 
donment of PB by eight municipalities that do not realize it anymore. Even in this 
case, if there were more motivations for abandonment, we considered them all. In 
order of importance, the reasons for quitting are as follows: 
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- a change in the political administration (six out of eight cases); 
- a change in strategy in the policies of participatory governance (five out of 
eight cases); 
- a cut to the available resources for participatory governance (four out of eight 
cases); and 
- a sense of distrust or dissatisfaction with the instrument after its adoption (two 
cases out of eight). 
In the following table, we can observe in detail how the reasons listed above are 
distributed in every municipality (the numbering of the municipalities in this table 
refers to the one adopted in Table 1): 


Table 2 — Main reasons of abandonment of participatory budgeting. 


Political change Strategic change Budget cuts Distrust or 
dissatisfaction 
Municipality 1 
Municipality 2 
Municipality 6 


Municipality 8 
Municipality 9 
Municipality 10 
Municipality 11 
Municipality 12 


This table allows us to analyze the individual reasons that led to PB abandonment 
and to observe, in some cases, the links that can occur between the detected reasons. 
A change in political administration is the most common reason for the PB abandon- 
ment. In practice, the new mayors, in these cases, decided to suspend this practice. 
This means, however, that PB was not seen as a good administrative practice but had 
been interpreted by the outgoing politicians (or it has been interpreted in this way by 
the ingoing councilors) as an element of political nature adopted by mayors and local 
administrators, probably to improve their public image with a purpose, then, of a 
personal nature. 

A change in PG’s strategy means that the assumptions behind the decision to 
adopt PB have undergone a change: the decision-making subjects of the municipality 
reached the belief that the underlying intentions of the existing participatory policies 
are no longer valid. This idea can be carried out by the politicians (in three of five 
cases, there is a clear link) or it can also be derived from the administrative officers 
of the municipality (in the other two cases). Beyond this distinction, it emerged very 
strongly, as the instrument was generally perceived as a communication tool useful 
for the image of the municipality and its administrators. Only in one case did we find 
an additional element: the change in strategy was also linked to the search for an 
overcoming of the traditional approach to participation, which passed through its 
evolution into something new (municipality no. 6). 
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Budget cuts refer to decisions made at the local level, even in the general context 
of a spending review of the state transfers. With this in mind, it is easy to see how 
budget cuts are always linked to a political change. In a more complex case (munic- 
ipality no. 8), there were also problems with the strategic use of PB, which had been 
one of the highlights of the previous administration; the abandonment of the instru- 
ment has assumed, in this case, also a symbolic meaning to testify detachment from 
the previous administration. 

Finally, distrust (against the instrument) or dissatisfaction (against the results) 
prevailed in two cases. These factors led to the decision to drop the instrument. Spe- 
cifically, in one case, profiles of distrust emerged (municipality no. 2) because the 
PB has been judged as an instrument of mere political communication; in the other 
case, (municipality no. 9) dissatisfaction emerged more instead due to the lack of 
involvement and interest shown by the community. 

All these considerations clearly revealed the difficulties in the adoption of the 
instrument or the risks behind the adoption of the practices of PB (in particular) and 
PG (in general). The difficulties of implementation were subjected to other questions 
during the research interviews, and the unitary analysis of the answers led to the 
following picture, presented in Table 3. 


Table 3 - Implementation difficulties of participatory governance tools. 


Difficulties Number % 

Practical implementation problems, among which are: 9 75.00% 
-Involvement of relevant stakeholders 4 33.33% 
-Initial difficulties of implementation 3 25.00% 
-Difficulties in results evaluation 2 16.67% 
High costs 7 58.33% 
Focus on other priorities 6 50.00% 
Poor knowledge P) 41.67% 
Lack of interest by the stakeholders/citizens 3 25.00% 
Other difficulties 2 6.45% 


The “practical implementation problems” are the main difficulty for the munici- 
palities that have concretely experienced PG. That shows that the implementation of 
participatory tools, although potentially fruitful in citizens’ involvement and consen- 
sus-building, requires significant economic and organizational efforts. 

The last part of the second step of the empirical research was directed at providing 
a degree (as perceived by those responsible for PB practices) of the real capacity of 
participatory experiences to influence public decision-making processes. A Likert 
scale of 1-5 was used, where 1 was considered very poor and 5 excellent, to provide 
a quantitative profile of this point of the survey. The overall distribution is illustrated 
in the following chart: 
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Chart 2 — Perceived level of relation between PB practices and decision making. 


The graph shows that the impact was judged in 5 cases to the lowest level (very 
poor), in 3 cases at level 2 (poor), in 2 cases both at the level 3 (average), 4 (good), 
and in no case at the 5 (excellent) level. With these data, the average impact on the 
decision-making processes of local authorities was 2.08 (i.e., poor). 


5. Discussion and conclusions 


In this study, the roles of participatory policies and mechanisms in the current frame- 
work of the public sector were analyzed, and the challenges, opportunities, and dif- 
ficulties of adopting such policies were highlighted. 

In the development of this work, we considered three research questions. The first 
referred to the spread of PG, specifically in the form of PB, in the Italian local mu- 
nicipalities. The research found a growing interest in this tool, although the COVID- 
19 pandemic slightly interrupted the growth process of the PB experiences. How- 
ever, the new experiences of PB seem to be more consolidated than those of the first 
decades of the century, as deduced from a comparison between the data obtained in 
this research and those of Bartocci et al. (2016). 

However, as shown in the second part of this research, the adoption of a proper 
PB process appears complex for the local government. The difficulty comprises as- 
pects of both practical implementation (the most relevant one) and of costs. Conse- 
quently, for those municipalities that adopted PG, these factors represent two major 
issues, as observed from the empirical analysis in response to the second research 
question, which asked what the most recurring difficulties of application are. More- 
over, these processes seem to be very linked to political figures and their political 
connotation, which may amplify the difficulties. In this respect, we can thus confirm 
the evidence raised from the literature described in Section 2. The political motiva- 
tions, although there are other reasons of a different nature in many cases, are in fact 
the most important factors both in the introduction and in the abandonment. 
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Using this framework, the strategic change seems to be a reason for a powerful 
misinterpretation of PB. Alternatively, the change in strategy starts from a premise 
that has seen a misinterpretation of the role of PB, inconsistent with its real purpose 
of social involvement and the promotion of active citizenship. The main part of the 
municipalities that had abandoned participatory budgeting had intended it as a com- 
munication tool rather than as an instrument for real community involvement in gov- 
ernment decisions. 

In many of these cases, this instrument was specifically linked to the charismatic 
figure of a politician (or a public official). Coming less of those figures, for electoral 
or organizational change, the process of PG has been interrupted. In addition, the 
advent of crises such as the global financial crisis of 2008-2009 or the COVID-19 
crisis of 2020-2021 can lead to the abandonment of these tools because, in a context 
of scarce financial resources, they have concentrated on other priorities, especially 
when PB is intended as a means of communication and not of strengthening the in- 
volvement of the local community. 

Regarding the possible contribution of PG to influence the decision-making pro- 
cess of public bodies and to the effectiveness of public policies, the results of this 
research show that, in the perception of those who have handled the implementation 
of participatory policies, the average level of effectiveness of these mechanisms, 
with a Likert scale of 1—5, stood at a level slightly exceeding 2 (i.e., poor). 

Therefore, we can note that at present, particularly in Italy, there remains a long 
way to implement effective policies and adopt participatory tools to involve citizens 
and bring a real contribution to the local administration. 

However, we observed some pilot experiences or best practices during the survey, 
especially where a new generation of politicians emerged interested in promoting a 
new culture of participation. In particular, this new culture of participation could 
contribute to the improvement of the sense of trust of citizens toward their local ad- 
ministrators and to the birth of a new community spirit based on feelings of collab- 
oration and sharing. 
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Abstract: Solar energy has recently emerged as one of the alternative solutions to our de- 
pendence on fossil fuels. This clean, inexhaustible energy can provide ten thou-sand times 
more energy than that consumed by the entire world population. Therefore, developing this 
sector remains a priority for many countries in order to achieve sustainable development in 
its three dimensions: economic, social and environmental. 

Thus, our paper consists in evaluating the contribution of crowdfunding to sus-tainable de- 
velopment in Algeria. To do so, we opted for a descriptive and analyt-ical methodology that 
led us to conclude that the realization of renewable energy projects is encouraged by partici- 
patory finance. 


Keywords: Crowdfunding, Solar Energy, Economic, Social, Environment. 


Introduction: 


Environmental protection and sustainable development have been gaining momen- 
tum in recent years. However, these concepts have emerged after much reflection on 
the effects of pollution caused by the use of conventional energy. Thus, the need to 
use new sources of energy around the world has become essential in order to reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions and limit the rise in temperature. 

To this aim, several countries have embarked on strengthening their energy tran- 
sition policies aimed at adopting these clean and inexhaustible sources of energy to 
a large extent in the energy mix. 

Solar energy has recently emerged as one of the alternatives to our dependence on 
fossil fuels, as this clean, inexhaustible energy can provide ten thousand times more 
energy than that consumed by the entire world population (Funk, 2010). Therefore, 
developing this sector remains a priority for many countries in order to achieve sus- 
tainable development in its three dimensions: economic, social and environmental. 

In our contribution, we will present crowdfunding as an alternative solution that 
facilitates the financing of renewable energy projects. 

Thus, this paper sought to answer the following specific research question: 
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What is the role of crowdfunding in the development of solar energy in Algeria? 
Our research is divided into three axes: 

- Theoretical basis of solar energy and sustainable development. 

- Theoretical basis of crowdfunding 

- Crowdfunding in renewable energy (French experience) 


1. Theoretical Basis For Solar Energy And Sustainable Development: 
This first section can be divided into three main points; namely: 


1.1. General information on solar energy: 

Solar energy is among the oldest sources of energy known to mankind. Thirty per- 
cent of this energy, equivalent to 102 W/m2, is supplied to the earth by solar radia- 
tion. The rest of its radiation is used mainly to ensure the movement of water and 
air; and finally to ensure the thermal balance of the soil (Wiesenfeld, 2005). 


1.2. General information on Sustainable Development: 

In 1988 the Brundtland Report based the concept of sustainable development on the 
following definition: « a pattern of development that strives to meet the needs of the 
present without compromising the ability of future generations to meet their own 
needs » (Raynal, 2009). 


1.3. Possible links between solar energy and sustainable development: 

As we have already seen, the promotion of renewable energies is the subject of the 
seventh goal of sustainable development. Therefore, to achieve sustainable develop- 
ment, it will be necessary to ensure access to reliable, sustainable and modern energy 
services for all at an affordable cost. 

Currently, about 3 billion people lack access to clean cooking solutions and are 
exposed to dangerous levels of air pollution .In addition, just under 1 billion people 
operate without electricity and 50% of these are in sub-Saharan Africa (United Na- 
tions, 2018). Fortunately, progress has been made over the past decade in the use of 
renewable electricity from water, solar and wind power, and the ratio of energy con- 
sumed per unit of GDP is also falling (United Nations, 2018). 

Thus, sustainable development relies on the efficient exploitation of all renewable 
energy sources, particularly solar energy as one of the most promising technologies. 

In return, deploying solar energy contributes to achieving SDG 7 and can also 
enhance the implementation of the other Sustainable Development Goals in the other 
dimensions; namely: environmental sustainability, human development and sustain- 
able economic development (IRENA & CPI, 2018). 


Impact assessment of solar energy on sustainable development in Algeria 
This last section has been devoted to assessing the contribution of solar energy to 
sustainable development in Algeria. 
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Solar energy exploitation in Algeria: Due to its geographical location, Algeria is 
classified as one of the best endowed countries in terms of solar resources in the world 
and in the Mediterranean basin , i.e. 169,000 TWh/year for solar thermal energy, and 
13.9 TWh/year for solar photovoltaic energy (Mefti, Bouroubi, & Mimouni, 2002). 

This solar resource exceeds 5 billion GW/h per year with an insolation duration 
over almost the entire national territory exceeding 2,000 hours annually and can reach 
3,900 hours in the highlands and the Sahara (Lahmar, Rahmouni, & Chitour, 2007). 

The energy received daily on a horizontal surface of 1 m2 is of the order of 5 
kWh over most of the national territory, i.e. nearly 1700KWh/m2/year in the North 
and 2263 kWh/m2/year in the South of the country (Ministére de l'énergie, 2018). 

This gigantic solar deposit has thus enabled Algeria to move forward towards an 
energy transition which will ensure, in the long term, a profound transformation of the 
country's energy consumption by becoming less and less dependent on fossil fuels, and 
this because of the international context which commits countries to reinforcing their 
environmental policies and fighting against global warming. And also to meet the 
country's growing energy demand. Thus, the government adopted an ambitious pro- 
gramme for the development of renewable energy in Algeria in February 2011, 

This programme, which was updated in May 2015, consists of installing a renew- 
able energy capacity of around 22,000 MW by 2030 for the national market, with 
the option of exporting as a strategic objective, if market conditions allow. 

To this aim, the exploitation of solar energy in Algeria according to the above- 
mentioned programme will go through two major phases : 

- Ist phase between (2015-2020): consists in installing a capacity of 3000 MW 
in photovoltaic energy. 

- 2nd phase between (2021-2030): the installation of a capacity of 10575 MW 
in photovoltaic energy and 2000 MW in thermal energy 

And in order to achieve the objectives, particularly with regard to the develop- 
ment of solar energy, support structures and mechanisms have been put in place. As 
well as a favourable legal framework ; as follows : 

Establishment of a set of legislative and regulatory texts framing the development 
of renewable energies in Algeria. 

Setting up of support structures: 

- Creation of research centres affiliated to companies such as CREDEG, a sub- 
sidiary of the Sonelgaz Group, the agency for the promotion and rationalisation 
of energy use (APRUE) and a subsidiary company of Sonelgaz specialising in 
the implementation of renewable energy projects (SKTM). 

- Creation of research centres specialised in the field of renewable energy, such 
as : CDER and its subsidiaries, CRTSE, CREDEC, URMER< - Creation of the 
Ministry of the Environment and Renewable Energy in 2017. 


Financial and fiscal incentives: 
- Establishment of financial, fiscal and customs advantages for actions and projects 
that contribute to the promotion of renewable energy. (For example: reduction of 
customs duties, reduction of VAT, price support system for investments). 
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- Creation of the National Fund for Energy Management, Renewable Energy and 
Cogeneration (FNMEERC), which is supplied annually with 1% of the oil roy- 
alty and the proceeds of certain taxes. 

However, in terms of the completion of studies; and solar energy projects before 

and after the adoption of the aforementioned programme, it should be noted: 

A capacity of nearly 375 MW has been commissioned, distributed among the 

different southern and highland regions. 

- Impact of solar energy projects on sustainable development in Algeria 
The contribution of the solar sector to sustainable development (on its three 
components) in Algeria can be summarised as follows: 


Environmental impact of solar energy projects: 

To date, solar energy achievements have marked a greenhouse gas emission reduc- 
tion of about 0.6Mt CO2 (SKTM, 2018). This reduction is estimated to be quite low 
compared to the results achieved in experiences similar to Algeria, for example the 
case of South Africa, which managed to reduce its emissions by 7.884 Mt CO2 
(IRENA, 2019). 


Socio-economic impact of solar energy projects: 
- Almost 300 million m3 of natural gas was preserved in 2 years and valued for 
export in 2018. 
- The reduction of public expenditure through the lifting of subsidies to a basic 
product: electricity. 
In addition, and despite the economic spin-offs of solar energy projects, they will 
make a significant social contribution by 2030, through 
- The creation of several tens of thousands of jobs. In 2018, the sector managed 
to create more than 3,000 direct and indirect jobs. 
- Participation in the improvement of the quality of life through the coverage of 
the national electricity demand. 
- Reduction of poverty. 


2. Theoretical basis of crowdfunding 


Crowdfunding definition: 

Lambert and Schwienbacher(2010) define crowdfunding as « An open call, essen- 
tially through the Internet, for the provision of financial resources either in the form 
of donation or in exchange for some form of reward and/or voting rights in order to 
support initiatives for specific purposes » (Ethan, 2013). 


Actors and stakeholders in the crowdfunding process: 

There are three main actors in Crowdfunding: 

Applicants for funds: The entrepreneur who wants to raise funds for his project, 
which can be artistic, social or business projects. 
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Funders: The crowdfunders or the backers who contribute their own money for the 
projects (micro-contributions). 

Financing platforms: the crowdfunding platform, an online platform which forms 
the intermediary who brings together the entrepreneurs and crowdfunders (Kavitha 
& Pankaj Kumar, 2018). 


Types and models of crowdfunding 


Crowdfunding (or Donation/Reward-based crowdfunding): 
Donation-based crowdfunding: 
This type of financing is suitable for all types of businesses. It is considered to 
be an altruistic act, where the project leader receives funds from contributors 
without consideration. 
Reward-based crowdfunding: 
This funding model, also known as grant-for-gift; It is based on rewards in kind. 


Crowdlending (or Debt-based crowdfunding): 

In this model of crowdfunding the contributors lend their money to project holders 
who are most often entrepreneurs or startups who intend to finance different projects 
at lower interest rates than those determined by the banks. 


Crowdequity (or Equity crowdfunding): 

Equity crowdfunding has sometimes been named also crowdinvesting to distinguish 
it from other forms of crowdfunding, here the goal is to enable investors to gain an 
interest in the capital of a company via a stake, and in return for their contribution, 
and they receive shares in the company, shares or bonds. 


3. Crowdfunding in renewable energies: 


GreenUnivers publishes today the 5th edition of its Renewable Energy Crowdfund- 
ing Barometer, conducted in partnership with Finance Participative France. Its scope 
has been extended to take into account the first projects in other sectors of the energy 
transition such as energy efficiency or mobility financed by citizens. In five years, 
the total amount collected by participatory financing platforms for renewable ener- 
gies has increased tenfold, exceeding the €100 million mark for the first time in 
France. 


Table 01. Figures for renewable energy projects raised by crowdfunding in France in 2020. 
Key figures for 2020 
Amount collected 
Number of renewable projects funded 


Project capacity financed in (MW) 
Number of funds raised > €1M 


Source : GreenUnivers 
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Since our first barometer on the amounts invested by citizens in 2016, the sums 
raised by crowdfunding platforms have continued to rise, with growth ranging from 
50% to almost 100% each year. 

The sphere of participatory financing of energy transition projects has not suf- 
fered from the Covid-19 crisis. The specialised platforms (Akuo Coop, Enerfip, Ki- 
wai, Lendopolis, Lendosphére, Lumo and Wiseed) collected €102 million in 2020 
(GreenUnivers, 2020). 


Figure 01. Amounts raised by crowdfunding platforms. 
120 


100 


2016 2017 2018 2019 2020 
Source: GreenUnivers. 


Figure 02. The most funded regions in France. 


= Occitanie = Nouvelle-Aquitaine = Provence-Alpes-Cote d‘azur 


Source: GreenUnivers. 
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Figure 03. Amounts collected by type of renewable energy. 


=Lénergiesolaire "Lebiogaz ®L'éolien 


This graph represents the share by energy of the amounts raised from project companies alone. Solar 
energy represents by far the largest share (83%) of the amounts raised from citizens, followed by biogas 
(6.5%) and wind power (4% in sharp decline). 

Source: GreenUnivers. 


Conclusion: 


In this context, the study we conducted led us to conclude that the achievements of 
solar energy projects in Algeria within the framework of the strategy adopted by the 
State in 2011 remain timid; to date, noting an installed capacity of about 375 MW. 
Based on this descriptive and analytical work on the contribution of solar energy to 
sustainable development in Algeria, it would be more interesting for Algeria to opt 
for crowdfunding in order to solve the problem of lack of financing and move for- 
ward in its renewable energy projects and achieve the objectives set for 2030. 

Finally, the objective of our research was to present crowdfunding as an alterna- 
tive solution for the financing of renewable energies in Algeria, taking the example 
of France, which has been successful in this field. 
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Abstract: Globalization has generated an intense and problematic phenomenon of discon- 
nection between companies and the territories where they operate. As long as the enterprises 
were rooted in a territory, they were already naturally part of this and of the community 
established on it. Economic organizations have gradually become largely, if not entirely, in- 
dependent from the boundaries of the nation states. They have, in some way, created their 
own space, defining and redefining the boundaries of the territories affected by their activi- 
ties. This new supranational dimension of enterprises has had a significant impact on the 
relationship between them and the territories concerned by their choices. The rupture of the 
spatial bond also led to the rupture of the social bond. The easy mobility of companies, in 
fact, risks pushing them towards predatory attitudes about the resources of their territories 
without any attention to the environmental and social sustainability within them. 

However, since the beginning of the year 2000, a new European reflection on the need to 
rebuild the link between companies and territories has been gradually developed against this 
process, starting from the guiding principle of Corporate Social Responsibility. An important 
element was the European Commission’s Green Book of 2001, which defines corporate so- 
cial responsibility as «voluntary integration by companies of social and environmental con- 
cerns into their business activities and their relations with stakeholders» (point 20). 
Corporate Social Responsibility has gradually established itself as a key element in the inter- 
nal and the external programs and projects of companies. It is more and more considered a 
key element in the priority objectives of enterprises, both the quality of life of workers and 
the virtuous link between companies and their territories. Within the framework of this new 
managerial culture aimed also at protecting the social as well as the environmental sustaina- 
bility of their actions, companies, in different forms and on the basis of the specificities of 
their territories, have implemented a series of interventions aimed at their internal and exter- 
nal stakeholders giving rise, through a series of best practices, to a new model of territorial 
corporate welfare. 

This contribution aims, after a theoretical analysis of the concept of corporate social respon- 
sibility, to bring some examples of territorial best practices emerged in the framework of a 
research carried out on the territory of Puglia. 


Keywords: CSR; social sustainability; territory; policies; territorial welfare 
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Introduction. The broken bond between companies and territories 


The global village that Marshall McLuhan wrote about in the mid-1960s has become 
smaller and smaller, as every place has become closer and closer, not only thanks to 
intangible communications, but also to the growing quality of the material ones that 
create ever more dense and extensive networks. The provocative oxymoron perfectly 
describes how much geographically distant territories have become potentially close 
and how much more and more individuals think globally. Companies, more than 
others, grasped the potential inherent in this contraction of space which is, at the 
same time, an expansion of opportunities and options: as a consequence, this new 
physical and symbolic scenario produced significant repercussions in the relation- 
ship between companies and the territories in which they are rooted. As long as busi- 
nesses were rooted in a territory, they were already naturally part of the communities 
established there. 

However, globalisation has progressively generated an intense and problematic 
phenomenon of disconnection between companies and the territories within which 
they operate, and the breaking of the spatial link has often led to the breaking of the 
social bond'. Enterprises, even medium-sized ones, have progressively become en- 
tities largely, if not entirely, independent from the boundaries of nation states, build- 
ing new multinational and supranational circuits within which they play their game: 
companies recreated their space by defining and redefining the boundaries of the 
territories affected by their activities. Countries, even geographically far from each 
other, found themselves closely linked by common interests, often as competitors, 
in order to attract or retain companies and the economic return they guarantee. The 
new supra-territorial dimension of companies, their ability to disregard geographical 
and political boundaries, produced significant consequences in terms of relations 
both with national laws and with the territories affected by their choices. 

As far as the first link is concerned, the different relation between companies and 
legislations at different territorial levels led to an inversion of the hierarchy between 
politics and economics: as Alain Touraine pointed out, compared to the classic for- 
mula of a political subsystem, which should define objectives, and to the economic 
one, which is required to organise resources in view of such objectives, the economy 
seems to be increasingly fulfilling the function of identifying goals, forcing politics 
to a dramatic run-up’. Thanks to their financial dematerialisation and ability to go 


' Stefano Zamagni (2003) referred to the beautiful metaphors of Peter Drucker, which describe compa- 
nies first as Egyptian pyramids, solidly rooted in the territory in which they were naturally established 
and with which they held economic and social exchanges, and then as tents in the desert, that could be 
assembled elsewhere according to the needs of their inhabitants. 

2 “Starting from the 1960s and especially the 1970s, global national projects were running out, paralysed 
internally and attacked from the outside (...) the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund (...) 
pushed all countries to implement structural adjustments that first of all involved the demolition of the 
old political controls on the economy”. Touraine Alain, Dall’economia di mercato agli attori della pro- 
duzione», in Ceri P., Borgna P, (edited by), La tecnologia per il XXI secolo. Prospettive di sviluppo e 
rischi di esclusione, p. 28, Einaudi Editore, Torino, 1998. 
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elsewhere, companies can exert pressure by —not so silently- blackmailing govern- 
ments (Bauman 2002). On the other hand, as regards the link with territories, the 
ease with which companies can decide to relocate their activities could push them 
towards predatory attitudes with respect to a specific territory, without considering 
the consequences of their choices and activities. 

This led to a contraction in the time horizon of corporate responsibility, which 
include in their opportunity assessments only elements with immediate results. The 
medium and long-term costs related to the protection of the individuals living in 
territorial communities and the territories themselves, affected by the negative exter- 
nalities of the companies, are thus silenced and neglected. Therefore, territories risk 
becoming a short-term resource, victim of a strategic rationality deprived of a long 
time horizon and value orientation, to be exploited in the here and now, outside of 
any planning. A process that is sometimes even strengthened by local governments 
themselves, which are too often engaged in short-sighted territorial marketing cam- 
paigns that lose sight of the long-term potential of a more eco-friendly and socio- 
sustainable development, involving the territory as an indispensable partner for suc- 
cess. This dynamic and the resulting fracture between companies and territories pre- 
vents the creation of a virtuous circle that could make the two entities mutual re- 
sources. The limits deriving from these detachment processes are manifold both in 
relation to ecological sustainability strategies - that involve environmental, economic 
and social plans — and to the purely strategic level - linked to the Weberian logics of 
rationality with respect to profit, understood as the aim pursued by the company. 

As a matter of fact, in an increasingly interconnected socio-economic scenario, 
companies experience not only their physicality, but also a new immaterial identity 
that places them, in different ways, in the widespread representations of consumers, 
starting from an imagination that is created both by the communications conveyed 
by the companies themselves and also by horizontal communications, which are of- 
ten mediated by social networks and by the personal evaluations of buyers, required 
even by large online sales portals. The weight of this second process of building the 
image of businesses has grown in parallel with the emergence on the economic scene 
of what Stefano Zamagni (1994) defined consumers-citizens*: namely, individuals 
committed to making socially responsible choices in their consumption behaviour 
and who intend to build their “demand” also in view of ethical values. Committed 
consumers, looking at the environmental and social repercussions of their consump- 


3 These figures can be considered as the decisive overcoming of the consumers-customers who “do not 
process or, above all, do not try to interact with those who make the offer and, endowed with purchasing 
power, they choose the best option that others decided to bring to the market. Consumers-customers 
are only apparently free to choose: they are able to choose based on their own preferences, but these 
are maximally manipulable. As a matter of fact, the demand for goods derives basically from the de- 
mand for well-being: this depends on the subjective perception, which is affected not only by economic 
variables (prices, incomes , assets), but also by the “availability effect” - the variations in supply lead, 
at least to a certain extent, to variations in demand - and by the “overall choice effect” - the access 
opportunities condition the consumers-customers preferences, just like in the parable of “sour grapes” 
and the theory of cognitive dissonance” (Zamagni 2003: 4). 
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tion choices, consciously decide to exercise their power in view of objectives of so- 
cial, humanitarian and environmental relevance: in other words, consumers whose 
rationality, as argued by Cassano (2004: 22), is “crossed and tempered by other ra- 
tionalities, avoiding in this way to leave society unprotected in the face of the will 
of the market”. The emergence of this new figures in the economic scenario repre- 
sented one of the factors capable of creating a strong impetus for the introduction of 
an ethical dimension in the classic evaluations of economic opportunity, particularly 
in relation to marketing and commercial strategies. Alongside these figures, who 
more or less consciously exert a bottom-up pressure towards responsible choices on 
the part of the companies, a growing and widespread awareness at the political level 
has grown - also thanks to theoretical reflections and national and supranational reg- 
ulations- in relation to social and environmental values, which until a few decades 
ago were only part of the priorities of governments and of the most far-sighted public 
or private decision makers. This top-down process is linked to the first one by the 
idea of the necessary ethical dimension of the economy, capable of limiting the in- 
creased power of conditioning and influencing held by companies, especially by 
those multinationals that by definition have weak and ephemeral bond with their 
territories and with local development processes. 

It is no coincidence that, starting from the 1950s, business ethics* experienced a 
rapid development until it established itself as an independent discipline and found 
its recognition also in the academic field and, in more recent times, also within work- 
related and normative fields, following an impetus at European level. We are wit- 
nessing a flourishing of ethical codes understood as a form of self-regulation of or- 
ganisations and conceived as a guiding criterion in making choices and developing 
strategies that are eco-friendly and socio-sustainable. The classic strategy of compa- 
nies also evolves at the same time, from a purely economic evaluation to an evalua- 
tion of objectives and results. In this way, codes could become forms of self-regula- 
tion which aim to reconcile the essential economic needs with those of a social na- 
ture. The complexity that characterises every attempt to introduce corrective 
measures into the economic logic is well-known but, as already observed, the ethical 
dimension has been recognised a significant value that merges into an economic 
value, substantiated by reputation and from the image that the company itself can 
have in different markets. 

The focus has thus shifted to the cultural dimension with which to create oppor- 
tunities and premises for significant changes, capable of helping to ensure high levels 
of competitiveness. It is a matter of making new meanings enter the organisational 
logics, so that they become regulatory principles of organisational action, affecting 
the structural dimensions of the company itself (Molteni 2004). As a matter of fact, 
in order to to be effective, these codes should affect the deeper principles that guide 
the organisational logic. Any choice or change that does not affect what Edgar 
Schein (2000) defines as “tacit and shared assumptions” are bound to prove their 


4 International research conducted by management and business schools and universities had already 
revealed twenty years ago the increase in the number of business ethics courses included in the various 
study programmes, as well as in the number of students interested in those courses (McHugh 1988). 
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ineffectiveness over time. Economy is thus urged to take up a more complex role 
within the broader social dynamics, once again integrated by systemic logics that are 
able to hold together the often conflicting interests of the different parties involved 
in the different issues and that are able to generate significant impacts on individual 
territories. In this direction, the adoption of practices of responsible territorial devel- 
opment strategies, able to reconcile tendencies that appear contradictory —if consid- 
ered in the short term-, becomes fundamental. These complex dynamics represent 
the essential basis for the recovery of a solidarity bond between the companies and 
the territories in which they are established, recovering a peculiar relational dimen- 
sion of the company, starting from the awareness that “the economic aspects of spe- 
cific decisions cannot be isolated from their repercussions on the community” (Gi- 
aretta 2000: 51). The company recognises in itself a social subjectivity that places it 
fully among the references of the territory and its government. Virtuous paths of 
governance rather than government can thus be created (Pichierri 2002): these ones 
could represent a common opportunity for social and political growth through the 
adoption of cooperative strategies, at least to some extent. 


1. Corporate Social Responsibility 


The European and then the national reflection on “Corporate Social Responsibility” 
(CSR) is part of this project of reconstruction of new forms of solidarity between 
companies and territories, and found its regulatory structure in the Green Book of 
the European Commission of 2001, which defines it as “voluntary integration by 
companies of social and environmental concerns into their commercial activities and 
their relations with stakeholders” (point 20) with the aim of guaranteeing a “more 
competitive and dynamic knowledge-based economy in the world, capable of sus- 
tainable economic growth with more and better jobs and greater social cohesion” 
(point 6). CSR is the only relatively recent result® of the awareness of how much it 
is possible to achieve public objectives also in the market, allowing both companies 
and consumers to carry out their production and consumption activities in accord- 
ance with their own ethical guidelines (Carrera 2005). There is no doubt, however, 
that the attention to the dimensions that CSR implies, paradoxically in the face of a 
sort of shift towards neoliberal positions, turned out to be increasingly central (Free- 
man, Velamuri, Moriarty. 2006). 


> Mentioned in international documents as Corporate Social Responsability (CSR). 

For a detailed analysis of the topic, see, among others, Gangi F., Mustilli M. 2018; Castellani G. 2015; 
Molteni M. (edited by) 2008. 

® CSR was first theorised in 1953 by Howard Bowen, considered the father of Corporate Responsibility, 
although several discussions about corporate responsibility and their role within the company had also 
emerged earlier with Wallace Donham’s article “The Social Significance of Business” published in 
1927 in the Harvard Business Review. Although it cannot in itself be considered a new topic within the 
economic debate, its interest lies in the fact that “over time, the interpretation of the concept of social 
responsibility has changed, focusing on what the company must be held responsible for” (Zamagni 
2003: 1). 
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According the what is stated on the website of the Ministry of Labour “by renew- 
ing the efforts to promote CSR, the European Commission intends to create favour- 
able conditions for sustainable growth, ethically responsible behaviour of compa- 
nies, and the creation of lasting employment in the medium and long term, also 
through a new corporate governance, which must look at the human and social cap- 
ital of local communities as a form of sustainable investment”’. Companies should 
consider an innovative and more responsible triple bottom line of reporting and of 
the planning itself, capable of incorporating the concept of sustainable development 
in the evaluation of performances, starting from the identification of more complex 
indicators of an economic (ability to produce income, profits and employment), so- 
cial (ability to guarantee conditions of well-being and fair and supportive growth, in 
compliance with human and labour rights) and environmental nature (ability to guar- 
antee reproducibility and quality of natural resources) (Perrini 2003). 

Companies should reconsider themselves in terms that go beyond the purely eco- 
nomic logic and, consequently, to reconsider also their interlocutors: “Corporate so- 
cial responsibility extends beyond the doors of the company into the local commu- 
nity and involves a wide range of stakeholders in addition to employees and share- 
holders: business partners and suppliers, customers, public authorities and NGOs 
representing local communities, as well as the environment” (Green Paper 2001: 
point 42). In this perspective, the concept of stakeholder involves not only the entire 
community located in the area but the widespread civil society. The stakeholder the- 
ory, moreover, arises precisely from a play on words aimed at underlining the com- 
parison, and at the same time the distancing from the previous theory of stockhold- 
ers. The latter can be traced back to Friedman who, in the 1960s, argued that the sole 
purpose of the company is to produce profit, albeit within a fair competitive game 
and in compliance with the law*. The stakeholder theory, on the other hand, intro- 
duced the ethical value into the purely economic logic that characterised the previous 
theory and included as referents towards which the company considers itself respon- 
sible “all the individuals with whom it has a relationship and who, in various ways, 
affect the business’(Giaretta 2000: 44). 

In this new perspective, the management is linked by a fiduciary relationship not 
only with the shareholders, but also with other entities and individuals and the re- 
sponsibility of the company is extended beyond the bottom line, that is “beyond the 
last line of the balance sheet’. The transition from the stockholder theory to the more 
post-Fordist one of stakeholders configures a substantial change in the very logic of 
the company on some strategic issues: responsibility, the reference time horizon, the 
types of benefits and associated costs. As Pelanda and Savona (2005) observe, it 
deals with the planning and coordination of a synergistic action between companies 
and stakeholders, not only current but also potential ones, and therefore investors, 


y https://www.lavoro. gov.it/temi-e-priorita-Terzo-settore-e-responsabilita-sociale-imprese/focus- 


on/responsabilita-sociale-imprese-e-organizzazioni. 

8 “1 _..] the social duty of companies is to obtain the highest profits - obviously in an open, fair and 
competitive market - thus producing wealth and using it as efficiently as possible” (Friedman 1962: 
133). 
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employees, suppliers, consumers, trade unions, institutions, associations, environ- 
mentalists and the third sector, community of the territory, aimed at building and 
preserving difficult but necessary alliances between entities and individuals who of- 
ten have apparently different interests. The new perspective broadens the number of 
entities and individuals to which companies are called to respond, to include all those 
affected in various ways by the activities, choices and wider effects linked to the 
entrepreneurial activity, deficiency or inactivity. Corporate social responsibility ap- 
pears as a dynamic process of “progressive acquisition of reference horizons” (Ibid.). 
This represents the transition from an initial social irresponsibility position to the 
assumption of responsibility, not only an economic one, related to any negative ex- 
ternalities depending on the specific entrepreneurial action. 

With this shift, companies are obliged to dialogue with the wider social and ter- 
ritorial environment and thus, in addition to that spatial expansion of responsibility, 
its temporal extension is required, restoring continuity between activities and long- 
term effects connected to them. This different orientation redefines deeply the pa- 
rameters to which to relate costs and benefits that fall within the considerations of 
opportunity, incorporating the medium and long-term effects and the repercussions 
that otherwise would not appear in the group of costs of the organisation, falling 
instead on territories and individuals, not only those directly concerned’. Until now, 
the widespread orientation aimed at not considering companies responsible for the 
negative externalities brought into territories confirmed the analysis carried out by 
Ulrich Beck (2000, 2001) when he wrote about the “society of the consequences of 
the secondary consequences”, in which the effects of the choices are often temporally 
and spatially detached from the choices themselves, ending up involving actors who 
had no part in the process of choice in any way. 

Following these reflections, the current one increasingly appears to be a Luhma- 
nian society of risk for some and a society of danger for others, where the substantial 
difference between the two terms is to be found in the category of decision, which is 
taken and chosen in the first case while not in the second one (Luhmann 1983). In 
this perspective, CSR is configured as an important step towards a greater social 
subjectivity of both companies, which are called to become responsible also for prob- 
lems that affect the territories, even when such problems are not ascribable to their 
direct activity, and of the same territories that are called to dialogue and build rela- 
tionships and spaces for discussion with companies. The adoption of ethical codes, 
therefore, should evolve towards the consolidation of the commitment to engage in 
socially responsible behaviours, starting from the local community. CSR is thus pre- 
sented as a virtuous synthesis between top down national and supranational regula- 
tory indications and bottom up needs and initiatives starting from national and inter- 
national best practices, such as the transparency of financial statements and proce- 
dures for identifying suppliers and commercial partners, a constant attention to human 


° A series of problems, ascribable to the level of sustainability understood in its broadest meaning, 
showed how their effects always go beyond the administrative boundaries of territories and even states, 
to take on a supranational dimension, thus evoking solutions that are equally not territorially located. 
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resources and their enhancement" as well as social and environmental reports. CSR 
is presented as a complex and ambitious project, whose success is as difficult as 
desirable and for which a critical but essential step is constituted by the passage from 
the regulatory and planning phase to the implementation one in which such a com- 
posite idea should be translated into operational practices. As far as the implementa- 
tion phase is concerned, some of the problems highlighted by the companies them- 
selves are to be identified in the lack of tools, know-how and economic resources to 
devote to these projects. Problems that represent a cultural challenge rather than an 
economic one, in particular with regards to multinational companies due to their 
characteristics that make them more independent from the territory than medium and 
small-sized ones. In this sense, it would be desirable to offer widespread and com- 
mon tools for environmental management, which could be used as stringent refer- 
ence criteria for a large number and for different types of companies, while respect- 
ing their specific characteristics. 


2. Territorial corporate welfare 


In this context, the weight of corporate welfare is central as it is, at least in part, a 
sort of empirical expression of CSR. Corporate welfare can refer to a broad concept 
of recipients, both internal and external, who are to some extent taken on by the 
company in a caring activity, which is to be understood not as a mere exchange, but 
rather as a response to the rights of workers and the territory, conceived in a holistic 
ecological perspective. Corporate welfare does not contradict public welfare as it 
rather tends to enrich it by increasing the capacity of the overall system to respond 
to the demand for well-being of the territories. A corporate welfare plan can bring 
benefits to the company and workers (Tessema 2013), improving the corporate en- 
vironment, increasing the well-being and attractiveness of the company towards po- 
tential new human resources, increasing the ability to retain its employees, improv- 
ing the company’s reputation in terms of employer branding, increasing its produc- 
tivity and the quality of its reputation on the market!'. In this perspective, the ability 
of companies to communicate the contents of their welfare plan within and on the 
territory is also fundamental’. 


10 CSR places the person at the centre of work relationships, making it necessary to assess training 
needs, prevent discriminations, ensure a fair balance between work and private life (work-life balance) 
periodically detect the general satisfaction. In 2004, Isfol listed a set of identification requirements in 
reference to actions carried out within the framework of the National Plan for Employment and Inclu- 
sion, including: innovativeness, effectiveness, efficiency, sustainability, reproducibility, transferability, 
political relevance (Mittini , 2009). 

'l It is essential to refer to the famous corporate welfare model conceived by Adriano Olivetti, who had 
the ambition to assist his workers in all aspects of both company and family life, having clear how 
important it was to invest in the well-being of his employees and in the sense of shared community, 
rather than focusing exclusively on profit (Olivetti, Cadeddu. 2014). 

? Paciello D., Progetto EQuIPE 2020- Efficienza e Qualité del Sistema, Innovazione, Produttivita e 
Equilibrio vita-lavoro. 
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After the orientation in the direction of Anglo-Saxon neoliberalism and the mar- 
ginalisation of corporate welfare choices (Grandi 2014), recently the attention has 
shifted to corporate welfare plans, especially those of large companies that had both 
a specific corporate culture and the resources to implement targeted interventions. 
On the other hand, medium-sized and even more small-sized companies, rather than 
with difficulties arising from a different cultural sensitivity towards this kind of re- 
quests, faced problems related to the reduced number of employees -and therefore 
of potential beneficiaries-, the extreme fragmentation on the territory -that makes it 
difficult to implement good practices, due to the huge effort to coordinate the various 
offices- and the distrust of small and medium-sized entrepreneurs to take part in as- 
sociations, caused by the fear of not being able to check the process started'*. As 
emerged from the partial results of the research that has already started", the solution 
for small and medium-sized enterprises could lie in the construction of inter-com- 
pany welfare plans that involve public actors together with enterprises and trade un- 
ions, in order to achieve those economies of scale discouraged by the small size. It 
is central, for instance, the topic of work-life balance with respect to which corporate 
welfare proves to be an important condition for the implementation of functional 
strategies to reconcile private and work needs, often through a link with the cooper- 
ative world (Pavolini 2016), to ensure a quality working life. 


2.1. Good practices in the Apulian territory 

A research carried out in 2019 which involved some Apulian companies!° revealed 
a plurality of interventions carried out by some companies, which were aimed both 
at their employees and, albeit more rarely, at the territory in which they are located. 
The object of the survey was to measure the level and quality of innovation and, 
within this topic, a specific space was dedicated to corporate and territorial welfare 
created by companies, intended as a resource for innovation itself. From the analysis 
of the individual case studies, different data emerged which, however, showed how 
much for most of the companies the welfare actions aimed at employees and the local 
area were considered resources rather than costs. 

Acquedotto Pugliese (AQP) devotes a great attention to corporate welfare with a 
focus on the family, as evidenced by several initiatives such as, for instance, job 
orientation for children, scholarships, contributions for nursery schools and free 
check-ups for female employees. Furthermore, working hours have been organised 
in a flexible way so as to favour the work-life balance of its employees. 

Edilportale, on the other hand, a relatively young and innovative company, whose 
distinctive trait is creativity, invests less in terms of welfare, while it offers to its 
young employees team building courses, coaching courses and a series of meetings 
open to employees in which ongoing projects and company indicators are shared. 


'3 https://www.welfarebit/2017/1 1/il-welfare-aziendale-dove-risparmio-ed-etica-si-incontrano. 

'4 The reference is to two personal researches that investigate the actions and initiatives of territorial 
welfare initiated by small and medium-sized enterprises based in the Apulian territory. 

'S The research “INNOVARE INSIEME. Innovazione, organizzazione e benessere dei lavoratori” was 
created in 2019 by the CGIL Study Centre in Bari and the Rita Maierotti Foundation. 
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Masmec presents itself as a company with highly inclusive characteristics centred 
on listening to employees and their needs. 

Here, the attention is drawn to cultural opportunities through the distribution of 
tickets to attend the shows of the main theatres in Bari, but also a great deal of atten- 
tion is paid to the sponsorship of cultural events linked to the territory. In order to 
make the company a place of personal growth, and not only a workplace, a course 
entitled “Effective Parenting” was also launched. Corporate welfare is also managed 
through a dedicated platform that allows each employee to take advantage not only 
of the classic vouchers, but also of services such as travel, sports and free time, train- 
ing courses, reimbursement of the costs of school books and medical expenses. In 
addition to a personal time bank, a solidarity hour bank has been set up, which con- 
sists in the voluntary transfer of holidays or permits in favour of colleagues who 
request them for particularly serious situations. Merck Serono also provides orienta- 
tion courses for the children of employees, meetings on well-being and psychophys- 
ical health as well as flexible working hours for study permits and family days. Other 
companies such as Rete Bari Gas and Icam do not indicate specific interventions on 
the welfare level, which is limited to flexible working hours and internal researches 
on corporate well-being. Even with the limitations connected to a research on some 
specific case studies, the scenario that emerged allowed to define four types of com- 
panies: “selective” companies, that address exclusively to workers -considered as the 
sole referents of the business- and have a traditional and limited company welfare 
system; “balanced” companies, that try to offer different services capable of improv- 
ing the quality of life of workers, so as to allow them to organise better; “family- 
oriented” companies, that also address to families directly, guaranteeing services 
dedicated to them, beyond those related to work-life balance; and, although present 
to a more limited extent, “territory-oriented” companies, capable of addressing cor- 
porate welfare also to the territory. A limit is certainly to be found in the absence of 
agreements between companies in the same area in view of the activation of aggre- 
gate services and greater connection with their territories in terms of widespread so- 
cial responsibility'®. 

The objective of spreading a culture of corporate social and territorial responsi- 
bility, as well as the activation of responsible development strategies, capable of en- 
suring a strong impact on particularly problematic areas, remains central for the de- 
velopment of a social and territorial context through actions such as continuous train- 
ing, work organisation, equal opportunities, sustainable territorial development and 
the social question. A company willing to undertake the path of its own social re- 
sponsibility would represent an important resource for the improvement of the qual- 
ity of life of its territory and the communities settled therein, in the name of strength- 
ening solidarity and community values (Fukuyama 1996 ), fundamental for “rebuild- 
ing society as common property and common responsibility” (Bauman 2002: 112). 


'6 As noted, this limit appears -at least in part- less accentuated in the ongoing research personally 
directed in the context of the activities of the Mass Media, Society and Market Observatory and the 
Urbalab - Urban Studies Laboratory of the University of Bari. 
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Abstract: Animal welfare has been the subject of interest of the European Union since the 
1970s, with the definition of guidelines on the protection of animals during international 
transport, on the protection of animals on farms and on the protection of animals for slaughter. 
However, the sensitivity of the Legislator found maximum expression on Animal Welfare 
Protocol of the Treaty of Amsterdam, where animals are defined as sentient beings, therefore 
worthy of attention in the policies developed by the European Union and the Member States. 
Today the interpretation of the concept of animal welfare, as an element that contributes to 
increasing profitability, is also integrated by respect for the animal’s feelings and, conse- 
quently, the related different biological manifestations. The food scandals and diseases, on 
the one hand, and the emergence of a new consumer ethics, on the other, have also strongly 
sensitized the European population about the importance of protecting animal welfare. Based 
on these considerations, a preliminary survey on university students was carried out about 
their sensitivity in animal welfare. Some differences in age, gender and education are pointed 
out. 


Keywords: animal welfare; animals in EU strategies; food consumption; animal welfare per- 
ception 
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Introduction 


The agro-food sector has changed considerably over the past twenty years. On the 
one hand, technological innovations have allowed the development of phenomena 
that have increased the ability to create value such as, e.g. the globalization. On the 
other hand, anthropic activities, also linked to the need to support this development, 
have led to climate changes that require the achievement of new balances between 
man and the environment (Sonesson et al., 2016). 

The relationship between human species and related activities highlights a series 
of consequences on the planet that can be summarized in a surplus of resource 
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consumption that lead to negative externalities such as pollution of the environment 
(water, terrestrial and atmospheric), increase in global warming or disappearance of 
living species. 

In this context, the agro-food sector assumes an active role since the production 
dynamics related to it, mainly agriculture and livestock, are indicated as water- 
consuming activities and producers of direct soil pollutants (nitrogen and 
phosphorus), of water systems (demand for biochemical oxygen and _ solid 
suspensions) and air (biogas and nitrogen oxides) (Dudek et al., 2015; Soares et al., 
2019). The need for these resources and the processes of industrialization, 
urbanization, together with the increase in mobility, lead to the reduction and 
degradation of agricultural land until their desertification (Hu et al., 2020; Kuden, 
2020). 

At the same time, the United Nations identified several objectives for sustainable 
development involving different areas as economic, social and environmental issues. 
Indeed, careful management of resources can allow the achievement of diverse goals 
such as protection of the ecosystem, reduction of climate change activities and 
supply of food for the most fragile communities. 

In recent times, also in light of these aspects, operators in the agro-food sector 
have wondered about the interpretation of the meaning of sustainable development 
in carrying out their processes and have tried to provide some answers. This 
sensitivity is further amplified by a different approach expressed towards animal 
welfare, a phenomenon in evolution and an increasingly widespread interest. 

In the agro-food sector, Peri (2006) proposed a model that identifies the quality 
requirements dedicated to food products. Quality requirements can be divided into 
five categories: product requirements, psychological requirements, guarantee 
requirements, product-packaging system requirements and product-market system 
requirements. 

In particular, the second group of requirements mainly satisfies needs that can be 
defined as cultural, psychological and ethical: in this case, particular importance is 
given to aspects such as origin and provenance, tradition and link with the territory, 
the respect for the environment and the protection of biodiversity, responding to a 
purely emotional need and in any case far from a careful evaluation of the intrinsic 
characteristics of the product. The ethical and production context requirements 
therefore satisfy a series of needs (Bollani et al., 2017; Bollani et al., 2019). 

The issues related to animal welfare fall into this context: respect for the 
discipline in this area is required by different consumers who actually seek products 
that can guarantee respect and protection of animals in the different breeding phases 
(Gaviglio and Pirani, 2015; Stampa et al., 2020). However, ensuring that this occurs 
is rather complex and difficult to guarantee, therefore animal welfare issues must be 
supported by mandatory or in any case voluntary rules which have as their objective 
the fulfillment of the guarantee requirements, i.e. certification and traceability. 

Based on these considerations, a preliminary survey on university students was 
carried out about their sensitivity in animal welfare. 
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Literature review 


Sustainability and animal welfare 

Animal welfare is widely discussed in industrialized countries. After the Second 
World War, the need to guarantee minimum levels of food supply oriented the 
agricultural policies of the European countries first and subsequently the European 
Union, towards the specialization of crops, the mechanization of processes and the 
improvement of productivity, relegating to secondary role territorial aspects such as 
biodiversity, culture, tradition. The review of the Common Agricultural Policy 2007- 
2013 affirmed the importance of moving from a primary activity oriented to the 
realization of large quantities of agricultural products (without taking care of the 
actual market needs) to one oriented to the pursuit of multifunctional objectives such 
as safeguarding the environment and improving the landscape. This change in the 
direction of agricultural policy has been dictated by the various transformations that 
have taken place globally over the past few decades, both in the commercial (e.g. 
globalization, technological innovation, growth in food consumption) and in the 
environmental (e.g. climate change, land grabbing, resource depletion). 

The Brundtland report (UNWCED, 1987) showed that economic growth and 
therefore all anthropogenic activities generate negative environmental effects. Some 
researches (Duarte et al., 2015; Kuden, 2020) still confirm this trend, the orientation 
seems to be to pursue economic growth that accompanies the conservation of natural 
resources, integrating the concept of sustainable development and, in recent times, 
circular economy. 

In order to integrate these concepts, the need to change the consumption models 
is evidenced by both the dynamics of product design and ways in which they are 
consumed. 

In high income per capita Countries, changes in consumption patterns occur 
constantly as indicated by Malassis (1992) in the sixth evolutionary stage of the food 
society, oriented towards qualitative replacement when a society reaches a 
generalized level of satiety. This level highlights a possible strategy to increase food 
expenditure without increasing the production of food products and therefore the 
absorption of resources. To date, this replacement has taken place and continues 
through possible responses to consumer expectations often conveyed by legislation, 
advertising or marketing, but also as a result of technological and food innovations. 

In order to reduce the anthropic pressure on the planet, a more careful 
management of consumption seems to be the first way to go by moving human 
interests from a group of conventional products to one of products that are less 
harmful to the environment (Wolff and Schénherr, 2011; Cederberg et al., 2013; 
Watson et al., 2020). 

Animal breeding participates both in soil pollution (think, for example, in the 
spreading of sewage and zootechnical waste not always controlled) and in the 
emission of greenhouse gases (for example, in the production of natural biogas from 
cattle). Indeed, it has been ascertained that the consumption of meat, dairy products 
and eggs tends to increase globally, causing an increase in the pressure on the 
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environment mainly due to animal breeding (Moresi and Valentini, 2010; Westhoek 
et al., 2014). 

In this context, countries with high income per capita developed different 
strategies to stem the surplus of resources consumption in the food sector, an 
example of which is the European quality system dedicated to the organic production 
method which also involves animal breeding (Cavaliere et al., 2016; Schmitt et al., 
2017). In these countries, a rapidly evolving mandatory regulation aimed at 
improving the quality of life of farm animals through ad hoc legislation on their well- 
being has been reached (EU, 2017; Vogeler, 2019; Phillips and Molento, 2020). 


EU animal welfare rules 

The European Union prescribes strict production requirements (or minimum 
production requirements) which EU producers must comply with. The production 
requirements are aimed at ensuring the protection of public health, guaranteeing 
consumer safety and accepting the demands of civil society on issues related to the 
environment, animal welfare and worker safety. 

Animal welfare is included among the production requirements to complete the 
extensive food safety regulation that led to the introduction of the HACCP system, 
the concept of traceability, the institution of the European Food Safety Authority 
(EFSA) and the Rapid Alert System for Food and Feed (RASFF). 

Over time, the concept of animal welfare has undergone substantial changes. The 
initial interpretation understood as a set of external factors that contribute to 
increasing the profitability of the animal is to be considered outdated in favor of a 
broader and more structured meaning, aimed at considering the feelings of the animal 
and, consequently, the different biological manifestations of the same. This change 
took place in parallel with the evolution of ethics in the consumption of food 
products aimed at further emphasizing the importance of the welfare of farm animals. 
Indeed, consumers are increasingly looking for healthy foods obtained with breeding 
methods that respect the physical and mental needs of the animal (Ghione et al., 
2013). At the same time, producers and distributors use animal welfare as a 
marketing lever aimed at promoting the corporate image and product differentiation 
(Heng et al., 2013; Sajdakowska et al., 2020; Boaitey and Minegishi, 2020). 

Animal welfare has been the subject of interest of the European Union since the 
1970s but the sensitivity of the Legislator has found its maximum expression in the 
Protocol on the protection and welfare of animals in the Treaty of Amsterdam, which 
subsequently became an integral part of the Treaty on Operation Union. In fact, ar- 
ticle 13 of the current Treaty defines animals for the first time as sentient beings and 
therefore deserving of attention in the policies developed by the European Union and 
the Member States. 

In the last decade, the European Union has intervened with intense regulatory 
activity in order to guarantee the overall health of animals, that is, to provide ade- 
quate care for their psychophysical and ethological conditions. In this sense, the Eu- 
ropean Legislator has regulated aspects concerning the welfare of animals in the 
breeding, transport and killing phases, in addition to other specific provisions. 
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Methodology 


The survey was defined on the basis of the main aspects dedicated to animal welfare 
in the international literature and EU legislation. 

The sample was defined on the basis of literature dedicated to the new generations 
such as Millennials and Generation Z. The Millennials/GenZ were chosen because 
they are often very sensitive to sustainable issues (Bonadonna et al., 2017; Giachino 
et al., 2021; Giachino et al., 2022). Moreover, the business university students with 
a specific education on food quality were identified as the sample. 

A two-steps survey design was applied (Lazarsfeld, 1944; Lebart and Salem, 1994). 
A first step was qualitative and dedicated to collecting information on consumers’ 
attitudes. In this case a first questionnaire structured in several open questions was 
carried out and it was administered to 44 respondents. The obtained output was used 
to define a second questionnaire structured with closed questions and then it was 
administered to 134 respondents. The MOODLE platform was used for both the 
questionnaires. 


Findings 


Figure 1 shows students’ thoughts on intensive farming. As you can see, most of 
them believe that this type of breeding should be banned even though they express 
some perplexity about production’s capacity to keep up with demand. It is interesting 
to specify that 79% of male students agree with this consideration while female stu- 
dents equally distribute between the first two answers. 


Figure 1. The respondents’ perception on intensive farming 


Should be banned, but 
production would not be able 
to keep up with demand 


Should be banned because it 
harm animal health and the 
environment 


Allows a high production and 
low cost, therefore I am in 
favor of its use 


0% 15% 30% 45% 60% 


Figure 2 shows the students’ thoughts about animal welfare during the transport. 
It seems that the majority of individuals agree with the opinion that protection 
granted by legislation is insufficient or not respected at all. Moreover, 44% of fe- 
males believe that the law is insufficient and not respected, while 40% of male re- 
spondents are convinced that the law is only not respected by businesses. 
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Figure 2. The respondents’ perception on animal transportation 


The law is insufficient and not respected | 
European laws are not respected 32% 
Laws should grant more protection in this sector 
It follows the animal protection law 
Other 
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Figure 3 shows the responses with regard to the animal killing process. Most of 
the sample considers legislation on animal protection weak and not respected while 
almost 20% believe that enterprises slaughter animals following the laws. It is im- 
portant to mention differences between respondents from bachelor and master degree 
programs: the first group tends to believe that animal killing is done following the 
rules which need to be improved, while the second one assumes that more protection 
is needed and constraints are not respected in this sector. 


Figure 3. The respondents’ perception on animal killing 


Law’s constrains are 
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Regulations should grant 
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Figure 4. The respondents’ perception on animal welfare rules 
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Figure 5. The respondents’ perception on animal welfare and environmental impact 
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Despite the results emerging from the figure 4, the majority of the interviewed 
(78%) do not know, or have little knowledge of, the legislation in animal protection’s 
field. This consideration can be seen in the following plot. 

Another interesting result came from the question: “Can animal protection be 
used as tools to reduce agri-food chain environmental impacts?” (Figure 5). Almost 
90% of the sample believe that animal protection could lead to environmental ad- 
vantages such as the reduction of pollution. This consideration is supported espe- 
cially by females (93%). 

In the questionnaire were also evaluated some statements and in figure 6 are plot- 
ted the ones that received the higher score in terms of mean. The statements were 
assessed by a 1-7 Likert scale. 
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Figure 6. Some statements and related mean scores. 
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Figure 7. Upper, the indications about steroids/hormones. Down, indication on antibiotics. 
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Another interesting observation is about the use of steroids/hormones and antibi- 
otics. The sample expresses its opinion about these substances and the results are 
presented in Figure 7: 97% of the sample is against the use of steroids and hormones 
which are considered dangerous substances. A different picture came out from the 
question about antibiotics: even if more than 50% of the sample is always against 
the use of these substances, 43% of them are in favour of the use of antibiotics in 
case of animal need. 

As plotted in the figure 8, a very few respondents never read labels while more 
than 90% of them affirm that they read labels while buying products. 


Figure 8. The respondents’ attention on labelling. 
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Figure 9. The respondents’ attitude to replace meat with vegetable substituted product. 
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Figure 9 shows interviewed propensity to change consumption habits. The majority 
seems to be willing to consume substitutes products for beef. Slight differences occur 
when we consider female and male respondents: while females are more convinced to 
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consume these kinds of products with more frequency, male would choose to con- 
sume them occasionally. 


Discussion and conclusion 


The current way of life seems to be unsustainable and anthropic activities directly or 
indirectly represent an increasing share of the impacts generating a negative effect 
on the environment. In this context, animal welfare is a prerequisite for the quality 
of food products, useful for large food companies to safeguard the intrinsic charac- 
teristics of the food produced and to meet the safety needs requested by the con- 
sumer. In addition, it can be a useful element for defining the purchasing choices and 
eating habits of each individual consumer as well as being considered an expression 
of respect for the environment. 

The meat production cycle and intensive farms create some technical and eco- 
nomic inefficiencies and have various impacts on the environment such as green- 
house gas emissions or soil pollution deriving from waste disposal. The transition 
from conventional production methods to alternative methods could guarantee a re- 
duction of the anthropic pressure on the Planet deriving from the production of food 
(Sonesson et al., 2016). 

Although the European Union has systematically regulated the main stages of the 
animal supply chain, i.e. breeding, transport and killing (EU, 2017; Vogeler, 2019; 
Phillips and Molento, 2020), the interviewees perceive the legislation on animal wel- 
fare as insufficient and poorly respected. However, the interviewees themselves un- 
derline a large majority that they themselves do not know the legislation or know it 
superficially. 

The interviewees seem largely oriented towards legislation that excludes or at 
least significantly reduces the use of steroids, hormones and antibiotics (except in 
cases of real need), in order to consume products of animal origin, in line with other 
studies (Bollani et al., 2019; Bollani et al., 2017; Gaviglio and Pirani, 2015). More- 
over, in large part they would also be willing, at least occasionally, to consume prod- 
ucts that simulate animal origin products. 

In this contest, the change in the food diet, with the transition from a diet in which 
there is a conspicuous consumption of meat to one characterized by the prevalent 
presence of foods of plant origin (Moresi e Valentini, 2010), could further contribute 
to the containment of the negative incidence of man on Earth. 

To conclude, the development of initiatives dedicated to consumer education and 
training, for example in terms of spreading the concept of circular economy and 
transferring from the intensive agricultural system to the extensive and organic one, 
should be useful for improving the human approach to the nature and management 
of resources on the Planet. 
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Abstract: Albania is strategically positioned in the Mediterranean and this country in the 
Balkans has embarked on a complex economic development and aims to become part of the 
European Union. One of the leading sectors of the land of eagles is tourism. What is the 
context in which Albania finds itself in order to implement a system of indicators for the 
relaunch of tourism? In the previous work [1], we started talking about the sustainability 
indicators that the European Union has made available to tourist destinations as a guideline. 
This European guideline must be adapted to the territory under study. 

A territory must be attractive for tourism from many points of view and above all it must be 
able to convey hospitality, its traditions, culinary culture, etc. to visitors. In short, its strengths 
that we will calculate through socio-economic data of its residents. In this way, each territo- 
rial district (Qarge) will have a placement of "tourist attractiveness": the starting point for 
building the System of European Indicators for Tourism. The initial data are processed 
through cluster analysis to divide the territory into groups with similar characteristics and use 
this information as a decision tool for a national recovery and resilience policy. 


Keywords: Turismo territoriale; Indicatori statistici; Cluster analysis. 


1. Introduction 


Tourism is one of the leading sectors of the Albanian economy, 13% of the country's 
GDP is generated by the tourism sector [2]. More specifically, the tourism sector has 
generated opportunities for employment development and self-employment. In 
terms of job creation, tourism accounted for 7.7% of total national employment in 
2016 with 85,500 jobs. The hospitality and tourist services companies have also 
grown with a positive and constant trend in recent years, where from 18,061 compa- 
nies counted in 2014, the number increased to about 22,785 in 2017. The accommo- 
dation and catering services sector accounts for about 15% of the entire sector and 
includes restaurants, gastronomic establishments and other accommodation facilities 
such as hotels, pensions, hostels, etc. The total number of foreign visitors increased 
by 80% in 2016 compared to 2011 [3]. This increase is due to the greater knowledge 
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that Europe and the rest of the world have had compared to the land of eagles. We 
can talk about three main areas of tourism product: Coastal tourism; Cultural tour- 
ism; Naturalistic-rural-ecotouristic tourism. Albania was born as a coastal tourism. 
The main coastal destinations are Velipoja, Shengjini, Durres (Adriatic), Valona, 
Himara, Saranda, Ksamili (Ionian). Cultural tourism offers considerable potential. 
Albanian history and identity is rich in archaeological sites that testify to a flourish- 
ing ancient civilization. 

In addition, Albania offers three World Heritage sites: the Archaeological Park 
of Butrinti, the UNESCO areas of Berat and Gjirokaster, followed by a series of 
historical and cultural attractions and monuments. Finally we have the naturalistic- 
rural-ecotourist tourism which still has to be valorised in the country. Albania is a 
land made up of more than 80% of mountains and moreover not explored or still 
wild. There are numerous national parks and nature reserves in them. Natural and 
rural areas in Albania offer opportunities for the development of rural tourism, eco- 
tourism and natural activities (rafting, paragliding, mountain biking, fishing, climb- 
ing, trekking, horseback riding, study trips, etc.). Some of these activities are the 
main motivation for foreign visitors. The development of the tourist flow has unfor- 
tunately increased mass tourism by bringing to light complex problems for the flour- 
ishing tourist market and has laid the foundations for an important reflection on sus- 
tainable tourism. In order for Albania to be considered a tourist destination in all 
respects from the international market, competitiveness and innovation must marry 
virtuously. In 2014, the Albanian Ministry of Urban Development and Tourism pub- 
lished a document in which it stated that it wanted to present itself as an attractive, 
authentic and hospitable tourist destination in Europe [3]. The goal was to develop 
tourism based on the sustainable use of natural, cultural and historical resources. The 
tourism development process must be sustainable and the economic objective must 
be balanced with the protection of the environment, culture and the well-being of the 
community. 


2. Materials and methods 


The work starts from the need to identify, on the basis of statistical data, what has 
been defined by the European guidelines as a “sustainable tourist destination” [4]. 
What is the starting situation of the tourism sector in Albania? What are the 
interventions that the government is carrying out to restart tourism and stick to 
sustainability? To understand this we must carry out an analysis of the territorial 
context based on the demographic, morphological, economic and structural aspects 
of Albania. From this it follows the importance of defining specific indicators, able 
to estimate the level of belonging to the “sustainable” tourist destination, among the 
various municipalities of the territory. Several indicators were taken into 
consideration to highlight the situation of the territories and tourist destinations, but 
only some of them were available for all the areas analyzed. The indices we have 
considered are a total of 21, as per table I. 
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Table I. Socio-economic indices taken into account for the statistical analysis 


Field Indicators 
Demographic - Population (2016) 
- Population Density (for km2) 
- Share of elderly residents in the territory (2016) 
- Share of yong people residents in the territory (2016) 
- Share of rural population residents in the territory (2016) 


Social - Adult prisoners 
- Number of beds in hospitals per 10.000 residents (2016) 
- Secondary school (2016) 
- High schools 2016 
- Employed private sector no rural (2016) 


Gross Value Added - Agriculture, Forestry and Fishing 


by Statistical - Mining and Quarrying, Manufacturing, Electricity and Water Supply 
Regions and by type - Construction 
of activities - Wholesale, Retail Trade, Transportation 


- Information and communication 

- Financial activities; Insurance activities 

- Real Estate Activities 

- Professional, Scientific and Technical Activities 

- Public Administration; Education; Health and Social Work Activities 
- Arts, entertainment and recreation 


At first, we first proceeded to normalize the indicators so they have the same 
range of variation and therefore can assume equal weights and independent of the 
unit of measurement. The analysis method used is cluster analysis. Initially we im- 
plemented an exploratory analysis of hierarchical cluster analysis with the Ward 
method and subsequently after we found the ideal number of clusters, a k-means 
cluster analysis was used which confirmed the subdivision of the data into 4 clusters. 
Using the ANOVA table, the unrepresentative indicators for the subdivision of data 
into groups were removed and a new cluster analysis was carried out with the non- 
hierarchical k-means method. Finally we interpreted the results obtained from the 
analysis. As is known, Cluster Analysis is a symmetrical exploratory technique (as 
it does not place hierarchical constraints between the observed variables) whose pur- 
pose is to progressively aggregate the n elements of a certain set based on their char- 
acteristics in an "optimal partition" of k non-predefined groups (clusters), as homo- 
geneous as possible within them and heterogeneous with respect to the others: that 
is, Maintaining the constraint of the minimum variability within the variables taken 
into consideration and the maximum variability between (see, for example, Delvec- 
chio 2010 [5]; Fabbris 1997 [6]). For the formation of clusters it is necessary to iden- 
tify: - the variables (measured on any scale, even nominal) that characterize each 
element; - the "matrix of similarities" of the n elements between them; - the technique 
with which to group the elements; - the number of groups (with hierarchical tech- 
niques this element can be evaluated "a posteriori", while hierarchical techniques 
require that it be pre-established). The variables considered, however, all have the 
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same role and the same importance in the data matrix, without any relational con- 
straint from each other except, within the final groups, the concept of "minimum 
distance". Since distance is one of the ways in which agreement between variables 
can be measured, the optimal partition can be interpreted as the one that maximizes 
the concordance relationship between the variables for the units of each cluster and 
minimizes that between the determinations of the observed variables. in one cluster 
and those observed in another. In order to have more reliable results in the subdivi- 
sion of our data into groups, different hierarchical agglomeration techniques have 
been used (Ward method, medium bond, single bond, complete bond). From a cross- 
comparison of the results obtained with the various techniques, the most reliable re- 
sults were found with the method of Ward (1963) [7]. 


3. Results and discussion 


Albania is divided into 12 districts at NUTS 3 level and our analysis divides the 
territory into 4 groups and to comment on the results it is necessary to mark the 
belonging of each individual territorial unit to a cluster. In this way we can cross the 
indicators used for the analysis with the groups obtained in order to discover the 
characteristics of each group. Figure 1 shows the subdivision of the 12 territorial 
districts (61 have been grouped into their regions) into groups: 


Figure 1. Subdivision of the Albanian territory into 4 clusters. 
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As can also be seen from the graph, there is a first group consisting of the 4 north- 
ern Albanian circumscriptions (Scutari, Dibra, Lezha and Kukes), there is a second 
group formed by the southeastern circumscriptions (Elbasan, Berat, Korce) together 
with the coastal circumscriptions of Durazzo and Valona and then there are three 
outliers that form sextant groups, namely the capital Tirana, the smallest district of 
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the Argirocastro area and the Fier region with an ongoing economic and social ex- 
pansion. What are the intrinsic characteristics of each group? 


Table II. Distribution of regions according to percentage of GVA in rural activities and 
fisheries. 


Partitions 
Rural activities, Fisheries I cluster II cluster ‘III cluster IV cluster Total 
High 4 4 - 1 9 
Medium - 1 - 1 2 
Low - - 1 - 1 
Total 4 5 1 2 12 


The first group represents the northern districts and is predominantly with a low 
population density (on average 60 inhabitants per square km), their Gross Added 
Value is formed for 35% by agriculture, for 16% by Mining and Quarrying, Manu- 
facturing, Electricity and Water Supply and only 1.5% from Arts, entertainment and 
recreation. 


Table III. Distribution of regions according to percentage of GVA in Arts, entertainment 
and recreation sector. 


Partitions 
Arts, entertainment and recreation Icluster II cluster [I cluster IV cluster Total 
High - - 1 - 1 
Medium 2 5 - 1 8 
Low 2 - 1 3 
Total 4 5 1 2 12 


The second cluster has a population density of about 80 inhabitants per square 
km with the exception of Durres which has about 380 inhabitants per square km. The 
population living there, with the exception of Durres, is highly involved in agricul- 
tural activities. 


Table IV. Distribution of regions according to percentage of GVA in Public Admin- 
istration, Education, Health and Social activities. 


Partitions 


Public Administration; Education; 


Healih and Soci Work A CiMues I cluster II cluster III cluster IV cluster Total 


High 2 - - 2 4 
Medium 2 3 - - 5 
Low - 2 1 - 3 
Total 4 5 1 2 12 


The third group refers to the district that includes the Albanian capital. The char- 
acteristics of this group differ greatly from the other groups, starting with the density 
of the population that lives there, which is equal to 516 inhabitants per square km. 
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On the other hand, it could not be otherwise, Tirana is the heart of social economic 
activities and therefore about a third of the population resides in this district. 


Table V. Distribution of regions according to percentage of GVA in Retail Trade, Transpor- 
tation and Wholesale activities. 


Partitions 
ea eras: Icluster II cluster II cluster IV cluster Total 
High - 1 1 1 3 
Medium 3 4 - 1 8 
Low 1 - - - 1 
Total 4 5 1 2 12 


The last group is made up of two districts which from a demographic point of 
view have different characteristics: Fier with 160 inhabitants per square km is the 
second most populated district after the district of the capital. Compared to 2011, the 
resident population has almost tripled and this could be a sign of great stability in 
this area and constant investments made by its citizens to improve their living con- 
ditions. Finally we have the district of Gjirokaster with 23 inhabitants per square km 
which is the smallest Albanian district and also the least populated district. They are 
both districts with great potential for tourist attractiveness both for the rich natural 
landscapes and for the culture contained in their archaeological excavations. 


4. Conclusion 


This work aims to shed light on the strengths and weaknesses of the Albanian terri- 
tory and to be a food for thought for the territorial tourism policy and to define per- 
sonalized strategies based on territorial characteristics. We summarize in the follow- 
ing table the results obtained from the Cluster Analysis which highlights the profiles 
and characteristics of the different groups of circumscriptions. The profile of the first 
group, formed by the northern districts, deduces that the strategies for the revival of 
tourism in these districts must focus on the strengths of the predominantly agricul- 
tural territory and re-evaluate all those naturalistic landscapes of which this land is 
proliferating. 


Table VI. Characteristics of each cluster 


Significant Activities I cluster IT cluster IIT cluster IV cluster 
Gastronomic Coastal/gastrono- Cultural Potential gastronomic/ 
tourism mic tourism tourism cultural tourism 
Agricolture high medium/high low medium/high 
Arts and e entertainment medium/low medium high medium/low 
Pubblic Sector medium/high medium/low low medium 
Trade/Trasportation medium/low medium high medium/high 


Buildings low medium high medium 
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The profile of the second group, formed by the districts of the south-east and 
Durres, is made up of cities of coastal tourism and cities of high cultural value. These 
are areas taken by storm in the summer, but an attractiveness strategy for the whole 
calendar year should be planned specifically for these landscapes. Furthermore, if 
we work on strengthening the infrastructures, what is defined as “mass tourism” 
could be regulated and structured in a sustainable way and furthermore elite tourism 
could be increased. 

The third group formed by the district of the capital, Tirana, has different charac- 
teristics from the other districts and boasts a significant flow of both foreign and 
indigenous tourists. Many of these tourist flows are carried out for business reasons. 
Tirana is a very dynamic city with low rural content and is obviously the hub of the 
Albanian economy. The strategies that can be used for the capital must leverage the 
large concentration of cultural heritage existing in Tirana (museums, theaters, opera 
and other cultural attractions that date back to the period of rigid Albanian com- 
munism) but also on a series of natural parks, mountains, beaches and existing farm- 
houses on the outskirts of the capital. The last group is composed of two districts 
with high cultural, naturalistic and gastronomic potential with quite unique charac- 
teristics and which need diversified and detailed strategies: the district of Fier is 
mainly agricultural but with great potential in different sectors starting from the 
world of entrepreneurship and then the district of Gjirokaster which is the smallest 
Albanian territorial entity. A real charm, a place to visit and a UNESCU heritage. 
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Abstract: Technology developments have made it possible for everyone to have ever-in- 
creasing amounts of data coming from many different sources. Often large volumes of data 
bring confusion in finding the right information. In this context, the problem becomes more 
difficult when the data to be interpreted comes in unstructured forms such as text. The pur- 
pose of this paper is to evaluate some machine learning algorithms and their performances 
that can be used for analyzing the text data. We identified the most appropriate machine 
learning algorithm to analyze the data by comparing them theoretically and practically. Al- 
gorithms are applied on these data to determine their effectiveness in analyzing text. The best 
performing algorithm is selected. This is achieved by some performance measures, such as 
the number of instances correctly classified, accuracy, precision, recall and F-measure, that 
has brought better results compared to other algorithms. 


Keywords: Machine Learning, Text Mining, Natural Language Processing, Text Classification 


Introduction 


In recent years, technological developments have made everyone to have ever 
greater amounts of information available. The first studies in Data Mining have fo- 
cused on structured data, managed through Systems Databases. In reality, a signifi- 
cant amount of information is stored in Text Databases - sets of documents obtained 
from various sources such as newspaper articles, scientific publications, books, dig- 
ital libraries, e-mail messages, web pages, etc. These data formats are growing in 
size as a result of the growth of electronic information (Korde et al.,2012). The sci- 
entific community continues to make considerable efforts to reduce the gap in com- 
munication with computers in natural language. 

There are numerous text documents available in electronic form. More and more 
are becoming available every day. Such documents represent a massive amount of 
information that is easily accessible. Seeking value in this huge collection requires 
organization; much of the work of organizing documents can be automated through 
data mining. The accuracy and our understanding of such systems greatly influence 
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their usefulness (Kamruzzaman et al.,2005). One task of data mining is to automati- 
cally classify documents into predefined classes based on their content. The purpose 
of the article is to find the best algorithm for classifying text. Machine learning al- 
gorithms have been implemented on the dataset. The best algorithm is selected. Per- 
formance evaluation is based on accuracy, F-measure factor, precision, the number 
of instances correctly classified and recall. 

This paper is structured as follows: Section. 2 describes text mining and text clas- 
sification process. Section 3 presents a description of the work done by other authors. 
The methodology and description of the datasets are described in Section. 4. Section. 
5 represents a theoretical description of the algorithms that will be applied practically 
to our data. Section 6 presents the results of the application of algorithms and an 
explanation for the algorithm with the best results. In sect. 7 the conclusions and 
future work are discussed. 


Text Classification process 


Text Mining (Charu et al., 2012) is a research area that focuses on solving problems 
arising from large volumes of data, utilizing techniques from Data Mining, Machine 
Learning, Natural Language Processing, Information Retrieval and Knowledge 
Management. Text Mining involves the preparation of document communities (text 
categorization, information extraction), intermediate data storage, techniques for an- 
alyzing such intermediate data (such as distribution analysis, clustering, trend anal- 
ysis, and association rules) and finally the presentation of results (Charu et al., 2012). 
Text Mining can be defined as a knowledge-intensive process in which a user inter- 
acts with a set of documents in time using several analytics tools (Nahm et al., 2002). 
It seeks to extract information from data sources, identifying and exploring patterns 
of interest or utility. In the case of Text Mining, data sources are sets of text docu- 
ments, from which useful models are not found from classical database records, but 
from unstructured text data (Nahm et al., 2002). Text Mining develops techniques 
and methodologies in the areas of: Required Information Finding, Structured Infor- 
mation Retrieval, and corpus-based computational linguistics (automated model 
generation databases) (Li, et al., 2010). 

Text classification is the process of classifying documents into predefined cate- 
gories based on their content. It is then automated assignment of natural language 
texts to predefined categories. Text classification is the primary requirement of text 
retrieval systems, which retrieve texts in response to a user query, and text under- 
standing systems, which transform text in some way such as producing summaries, 
answering questions or extracting data (Kamruzzaman et al., 2005). Existing super- 
vised learning algorithms to automatically classify text need sufficient documents to 
learn accurately. Usually such data are in formats not suitable for mining or that will 
not give quality results. So such data is preprocessed through various preprocessing 
algorithms and sometimes, manual preprocessing needs to be done (Abikoye et al., 
2018). 
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Figure 1. Text classification process (Abikoye et al., 2018) 


Preprocessing can also involve the removal of stop words, tokenization, lemma- 
tization and stemming of words in the document, an expert need to have classified 
the training data into categories (as it is such classification that the machine learning 
algorithm will learn to form its classifier (Ikonomakis et al., 2005). The choice of 
which data part to be used for training or testing is also important. A large percentage 
of the dataset can be used for training while the remaining part can be left for testing. 
Cross validation can also be used, in which the data will be divided into equal sizes 
and a part will be left for testing while the other parts will be used for training. 

The choice of algorithm to be used is also important; the nature and type of the 
dataset involved will have to be considered with respect to the characteristics of dif- 
ferent machine learning algorithms as to make a choice (Korde et al., 2012). Differ- 
ent algorithms can be tested and the parameters tuned to get the best possible classi- 
fier. 


Related Work 


Many researchers have conducted studies in the area of text classification by using 
data mining and machine learning techniques to extract knowledge from documents. 
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S. M. Kamruzzaman et al. (2005) present a new algorithm for text classification us- 
ing data mining that requires fewer documents for training. Instead of using words, 
word relation i.e. association rules from these words is used to derive feature set from 
pre-classified text documents. The concept of Naive Bayes classifier is then used on 
derived features and finally only a single concept of Genetic Algorithm has been 
added for final classification. Nan Li et al. (2010) in their paper studied online fo- 
rums hotspot detection and forecast using sentiment analysis and text mining ap- 
proaches. First, they created an algorithm to automatically analyze the emotional 
polarity of a text and to obtain a value for each piece of text. Second, this algorithm 
is combined with K-means clustering and support vector machine (SVM) to develop 
unsupervised text mining approach. They use the proposed text mining approach to 
group the forums into various clusters, with the center of each representing a hotspot 
forum within the current time span. Abikoye Oluwakemi et al. (2018) present an 
overview of data mining algorithms used for text classification and a review of works 
that have been performed on classifying texts. Kamran Kowsari et al. (2019) a brief 
overview of text classification algorithms is discussed. This overview covers differ- 
ent text feature extractions, dimensionality reduction methods, existing algorithms 
and techniques, and evaluation methods. 

Through these studies a clear idea is created about text classification and machine 
learning algorithm, which we will implement on your data in our study. Zhang, Wei 
et al. (2011) proposed an auxiliary feature method. It determines features by an ex- 
isting feature selection method, and selects an auxiliary feature which can reclassify 
the text space aimed at the chosen features. Then the corresponding conditional prob- 
ability is adjusted in order to improve classification accuracy. Illustrative examples 
showed that the proposed method indeed improved the performance of naive Bayes 
classifier. Neha Ran et al. (2018) in their study, different classifier techniques which 
are popularly used in recent years are discussed. There is comparison between dif- 
ferent classifiers like SVM, Naive Bayes, Neural Networks etc. which is expressed 
in a tabular form in their paper. Bruno Trstenjaka et al. (2013) in their paper present 
the possibility of using KNN algorithm with TF-IDF method and framework for text 
classification. Framework enables classification according to various parameters, 
measurement and analysis of results. Evaluation of framework is focused on the 
speed and quality of classification. The Naive Bayes algorithm and Multilayer Per- 
ceptron network are combined with hybrid system called NB-MLP for Arabic senti- 
ment classification. Five datasets are tested; attraction, hotels, movies, products, and 
restaurants. The datasets are then classified into positive or negative polarities of 
sentiment using both standard and combined system. The 10-fold cross validation is 
employed for splitting the dataset. This is what Mohammad Subhi Al-Batah et al. ( 
2018) did in their study. The research of Abdullah H. Wahbeh et al. (2012) is con- 
ducted in order to compare the performance of three known text classification tech- 
niques namely, Support Vector Machine (SVM) classifier, Naive Bayes classifier, 
and C4.5 Classifier. These three techniques are compared using a set of Arabic text 
documents that are collected from different websites. The text documents pass 
through a set of preprocessing steps such as removing stop words, normalizing some 
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characters, removing non Arabic text and symbols. These documents are then con- 
verted to the appropriate file format that can be used to run the three classification 
techniques on WEKA toolkit. 


Data and Methodology 


We compare theoretically and practically some of classification machine learning 
algorithms for our datasets. They apply to concrete data in the WEKA “Waikato 
Environment for Knowledge Analysis” (Frank et al.,2010) environment. The ex- 
tracted opinions are documented in text files to prepare a dataset containing positive 
and negative opinions, as labeled examples. The experiments are using two small 
datasets. The first dataset was created in English language and consists of 50 nega- 
tive opinions and 50 positive opinions for movies of different categories. The second 
dataset is created in the Albanian language. This dataset has 100 movie reviews, of 
which 50 are positive and 50 negative. Datasets are first converted into ARFF (At- 
tribute-Relation File Format) by using Tex Directory loader command of WEKA in 
Simple CLI mode. The dataset in ARFF is then loaded to the WEKA explorer mode 
as training data set to train the machine. The data are first preprocessed using WEKA 
filters and different algorithms i.e. Simple Logistic, Logistic, Naive Bayes, Naive 
Bayes Multinomial, SMO, C4.5, IBk and Random Forest are applied on the datasets 
to train the machine and develop the models. Experiments are done by using cross- 
validation on default option folds = 10. Cross validation helps to improve the model 
results. The 10-fold cross validation technique has been used for better predictions. 
We have divided our dataset in to 10 samples. Each sample had to go from the pro- 
cess of retained as a validation data, where the rest 9 samples acted as a training data. 
This was a 10 times vice versa process. That's why it is call 10-fold cross validation. 
The advantage gained by this process step is that it cuts down the bias association 
with random sampling methods. The results in each case are analyzed. 


' Reduction ’ Evaluation 

‘ ‘ 

: 4 haere 

: oe (Predict test Ltn 


[Evaluation of model] of model 
Figure 2. Overview of text classification pipeline (Kowsari et al., 2019) 


Classification 
(Learning model) 


Datasets 

Two datasets have been created. These datasets are created manually by extracting 
different opinions from YouTube. The first dataset contains 100 opinions in English 
language for various movies, of which 50 are positive and 50 negative which are 
shown in figure 3. The second dataset shown in figure 4 contains the same number 
of opinions, but it was created in Albanian language. 
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The categories in which opinions are classified are based on genres of movies: 
action, drama, comedy and romance movies. Datasets are converted to ARFF format. 
Datasets are collected for this particular paper. 


@relation youtube 


@attribute body string 
@attribute class {pos,neg} 


@data 
"I love Jackie chan movie hot and funny ', pos 
‘There is too.... much intro before the movie actually starts', neg 


‘This movie reminds me of who am I',pos 

"It could never be a more perfect than I think love this movie Jackie 
‘There is story behind. there is drama also. love it. love the pair o 
‘Its interesting and enjoyable',pos 

"All the credit goes to that lady who gave forgive to this idiot',neg 
‘The sound quality should be little better. 'neg 

‘Loved the daughter more than the movie’, neg| 

"I really do not know what mens always think hw can he live her on tl 
"All the credit goes to that lady who gave forgive to this cheater.',! 
"Best movie ever made',pos 

‘only Jackie Chan speak english’, neg 

"These movies are way too predictable ‘,neg 

"It seemed that "Cats" was filmed entirely using Snapchat...',neg 


Figure 3. DatasetEN 


@relation youtube 


@attribute body string| 
@attribute class {pos,neg} 


@data 

‘Film shume i bukur', pos 

"Kot fare’, neg 

“Super film',pos 

“Shume bukur. Ia vlen ta shohesh', pos 

‘I bukur ky filmi', pos 

“Shume i bukur bravooo',pos 

‘E kam pare filmin.Dhe perkthimi ishte shume me ndryshe ndersa ketu nuk 
“Perkthimi ne shqip i dobet. Veshtire te marresh kuptimin'neg 

“Paske perkthyer keq raste raste ndonje muzike’, neg 

"Cfare eshte ky perkthim pa kuptim', neg 

"Skandaloze! Dhe nje femije i klases se dyte do perkthente dhe shkruante 
‘Me pelgen shume filmi',pos 

‘Perkthimi shume dobet', neg 

‘Perkthimin me Google translate e keni bere? Filmi i bukur po perkthimi 
“Filmi i bukur por perkthimi cope cope.',neg 


Figure 4. DatasetAL 


Table 1 gives a detailed description of datasets. Opinions are classified according to 
categories and for each category is given the number of positive/negative opinions. 


Table 1. Information about datasets 


Categories Dataset Opinions | Positive | Negative 
DatasetEN 23 14 9 
Drama 
DatasetAL a2 z 5 
r DatasetEN 36 13 23 
Action 
DatasetAL 18 7 11 
DatasetEN 27 18 9 
Comedy 
DatasetAL 47 24 23 
DatasetEN 14 5 9 
Romance 
DatasetAL 23 12 11 
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Machine Learning Algorithms used for Text Classification 


A. Naive Bayes 

Naive Bayesian classifier is a simple probabilistic classifier based on concerning 
Bayes hypothesis with strong independence theory (Zhang et al., 2011). It is a clas- 
sification technique based on Bayes’ Theorem with an assumption of independence 
among predictors. Bayes Theorem describes the probability of an event based upon 
some prior knowledge related to that event. In layman’s terms, it gives the probabil- 
ity of an event c, given another event x has already occurred (Tana, 2006). 


ieinooe Class Prior Probability 


_ Plx|e)P(e) 
ia x)= © Pls) 


Posterior Probability Predictor Prior Probability 


P(e|X) = P(x, |c)x P(x, |ce)x---x P(x, |c)x P(e) 


P(c|x) is the posterior probability of class (target) given predictor (attribute). 
P(c) is the prior probability of class. 

P(x|c) is the likelihood which is the probability of predictor given class. 

P(x) is the prior probability of predictor. 


B. Support Vector Machine 

Support Vector Machine (SVM) is a learning algorithm with 2-class classifica- 
tion method (Ran et al., 2018). It is used for many Natural Language Processing 
(NLP) tasks in text classification. This algorithm converts miscellaneous domain 
knowledge with overlapping inputs into non-overlapping parametric objects by mod- 
elling the instances from the input space to the feature space using kernel functions. 
The classification is done by constructing a hyper plane between instances of differ- 
ent classes (Ran et al., 2018). SMO implements the sequential minimal optimization 
algorithm for training a support vector classifier, using polynomial or Gaussian ker- 
nels. One advantage of using this implementation is that the amount of memory re- 
quired by SMO is linear to the size of the data. 


C. K-Nearest Neighbor 

K-NN is a very popular algorithm for text classification (Trstenjaka et al., 2013). 
The k-Nearest Neighbor (k-NN) classifier is considered as an example-based classi- 
fier, means the training documents are used for comparison, rather than an explicit 
category representation, such as the category profiles used by other classifiers (Zainal 
et al., 2015). It reckons the similarity against all documents that exists in the training 
set and uses it for making decisions about presence of class in the desired category 
(Kaur et al., 2016). K-NN is a lazy learning instance-based method that does not have 
an off-line training phase (Ahmed et al., 2017). The main computation is the on-line 
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scoring of training documents given a test document to find the k nearest neighbors. 
This algorithm is implemented in WEKA under the name IBk algorithm. 


D. Decision tree 

Decision tree is a classifier for text classification represented in form of a tree in 
which each node can act as leaf or decision node. Decision tree can make appropriate 
decisions in situations where decisions are to be taken quickly and allowing slight 
delay may lead to significant difficulties (Bouaziz et al., 2014). C4.5 builds decision 
trees from a set of training data, using the concept of information entropy. C4.5 uses 
the fact that each attribute of the data can be used to make a decision that splits the 
data into smaller subsets. It is used to categorize the types of examples which may 
come in negative or positive forms (Islam et al., 2019). This algorithm is imple- 
mented in WEKA under the name J48 algorithm. 

Random Forests (RF) is an ensemble learning method for classification and regres- 
sion. Random Forest are sets of decision trees whose nodes are built from a set of 
features obtained at pre-processing step (Gurusamy et al., 2014). The Random Forest 
(RF) classifiers are suitable for dealing with the high dimensional noisy data in text 
classification (Li et al., 2016). Moreover, an important motivation for using RF is the 
application of late fusion strategies based on the RF operational capabilities. 


Experimental Results 

To conduct this study we used WEKA (Frank et al., 2010) software based on the 
approach and familiarity with its use. WEKA is an open source tool for data mining, 
which allows users to apply pre-processing algorithms but it does not provide assis- 
tance in terms of which one to apply. However, since different machine learning 
algorithms have different requirements regarding the dataset, some preprocessing is 
applied by default inside some of the algorithms. WEKA software package has dif- 
ferent programs for different techniques and algorithms. 

For the classification task to be done, a preliminary phase of text preprocessing 
and feature extraction is essential. With WEKA, we transform each text in a vector 
form, in which each document is represented by the presence or frequency of some 
terms; these terms are the ones contained in the collection vocabulary. To build the 
vocabulary, various operations are typically performed: 


Word parsing and tokenization 

In this phase, each document is analyzed with the purpose of extracting the terms 
(Sahoo et al.,2018). Separator characters must be defined, along with a tokenization 
strategy for particular cases such as accented words, hyphenated words, acronyms, etc. 


Stop-words removal 

A very common technique is the elimination of frequent usage words: conjunc- 
tions, prepositions, base verbs, etc. This kind of terms should be filtered as they have 
a poor characterizing power, making them useless for the text classification (Gu- 
rusamy et al. 2014). 
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A file containing 267 stop words was created and used for the dataset in the Al- 
banian language (Figure 5), while for the dataset in English, the stop words file of 
WEKA was used. 


2) albanian stop words.txt 
File Edit Format View 


te 
YE 
me 


ge 
ne 


ose 
si 
shume 
se 
pa 
sipas 
dikujt 
Figure 5. Albanian stop words 


Lemmatization and stemming 

The lemmatization of a word is the process of determining its lemma (Gurusamy 
et al. 2014). The lemma can be thought of as the “common root” of various related 
inflectional forms; for instance, the words walk, walking and walked all derive from 
the lemma walk. 

A simple technique for approximated lemmatization is the stemming. Stemming 
algorithms work by removing the suffix of the word, according to some grammatical 
rules (Gurusamy et al. 2014). For both datasets in the pre-processing phase null stem- 
ming (Figure 8) was used as the number of generated attributes was less than during 
the application of the Iterated Lovins Stemmer algorithm. 


N-Gram 

The n-gram technique is a set of n-word which occurs “in that order” in a text set. 
This is not a representation of a text, but it could be used as a feature to represent a 
text. BOW (Bag of Words) is a representation of a text using its words (1-gram) 
which loses their order (syntactic) (Sahoo et al. 2018). This model is very easy to 
obtain and the text can be represented through a vector, generally of a manageable 
size of the text. On the other hand, n-gram is a feature of BOW for a representation 
of a text using 1-gram. It is very common to use 2-gram and 3-gram. In this way, the 
text feature extracted could detect more information in comparison to 1-gram. 

For both datasets in the preprocessing phase N-Gram is used, where N-Gram max 
size is 3 and N-Gram min size is 1 (Figure 8). 


TF-IDF Vectors as features 
TF-IDF score represents the relative importance of a term in the document and 
the entire corpus. TF-IDF score is composed by two terms: the first computes the 
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normalized Term Frequency (TF), the second term is the Inverse Document Fre- 
quency (IDF), computed as the logarithm of the number of the documents in the 
corpus divided by the number of documents where the specific term appears (Gu- 
rusamy et al., 2014). 


Number of times term t appears in a document 


TF(t)= 
©) Total number of terms in the document 


IDF (t) =log, Total number of documents 


Number of documents with term t in it 


TF-IDF Vectors can be generated at different levels of input tokens (words, char- 
acters, n-grams) 

IDF Transformation and TF Transformation are true for both data sets in the pre- 
processing phase (Figure 8) and are used during each classification. 

To perform the preprocessing in WEKA, we used the StringToWordVector filter 
from the package weka.filters.unsupervised.attribute. 

WEKA StringToWordVector is an unsupervised filter that converts string attrib- 
utes into a set of numeric attributes representing word occurrence information from 
the text contained in the strings. 


Relation: youtube 


No. 1: body 2: class 
String Nominal 

1. llove Jackie chan movie hot and funny pos 

2 = There is too.... much intro before the movie actually starts neg 

3 This movie reminds me of who am! pos 

4 It could never be a more perfect than | think love this movie J... pos 

5 There is story behind. there is drama also. love it. love the pa... pos 

6 Its interesting and enjoyable pos 

7 All the credit goes to that lady who gave forgive to this idiot neg 

8 The sound quality should be little better. neg 

9 Loved the daughter more than the movie neg 


10 |really do not know what mens always think hw canheliveh... neg 
11 All the credit goes to that lady who gave forgive to this cheater, neg 


12 Best movie ever made pos 
13 only Jackie Chan speak english neg 
14 These movies are way too predictable neg 
15 Itseemed that “Cats” was filmed entirely using Snapchat... neg 
16 This movie should be burned and banned. neg 
17 My best part of Movie is when i didnt watch the movie neg 
18 Imagine being the actors of this movie. neg 
19 That movie was garbage. neg 
20 Inthe past years working in the internet, going to malls ..wat.. pos 
21 = great movie looks like true to life story pos 


22 Great movie, | really loved the little girl, her acting is great..s.. pos 
23 I|love the characters,songs,everything in this movie!l!So rom... pos 


24 I|cannott stop watching this movie ita€™s so good. pos 
25 This movie had me in tears...was a good one. pos 
26 Very family oriented movie... | loved it been watching it for al... pos 
27 \|love this movie. | watching again. Nice! pos 


28 | fell in love with this movie andthe music also withthe lead... pos 
29 One ofthe nicest movies that! have watched herein Youtube pos 


Figure 6. Before applying the WEKA StringToWordVector filter: DatasetEN 
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Relation: youtube 
1: body 
String 
1 Film shume i bukur 
2 Kotfare 
3 Super film 
4 Shume bukur. la vien ta shohesh 
5 | bukur ky filmi 
6 Shumei bukur bravooo 
7 Ekam pare filmin.Dhe perkthimi ishte shume me ndryshe ndersa Kk... 
8  Perkthimi ne shqip i dobet. Veshtire te marresh kuptimin 
9 Paske perkthyer keq raste raste ndonje muzike 


29 


Cfare eshte ky perkthim pa kuptim 


Skandaloze! Dhe nje femije i klases se dyte do perkthente dhe shkr... 


Me pelgen shume filmi 
Perkthimi shume dobet 


Perkthimin me Google translate e keni bere? Filmi i bukur po perkth... 


Filmi i bukur por perkthimi cope cope. 

Duhej perkthyer i sakte se nk kuptoheshin fjalet 
Perkthim katastrofal 

Ose perktheni tamam ose fare. Se na e shpifet filmin 
Cfare perkthimi oo zot hahahahahaha katastrooff 


Ozot sa kam qare.Perfunimisht e dashuruar me filmat turk Jane akt... 
Shume film i bukur, bashkon perzemersisht njerez nga shtete dhe k... 
Jam e dashuruar pas filmave turk japin cdo filem me mesazh te fort... 
Eshte ora 3 e nates dhe une per here te pare e shikoj kete film! Cfar... 
o zot cme keni bere mbusha nje jastek me lot uaaaa Se keni iden s... 


Kam pritur shume per kete film me ne fund ..shum faleminderit 


Shumm Faleminderit ge e kini perkthyer me titra shqip .Sa me ka pr... 


10 vjet nga sot ajla u bashkua me babin shume filmi bukur 
Ky eshte nje film i mrekullueshem.E konsideroj si nje nga filmate ... 


Per kete ka nevoje shogeria sot, per filma me histori te verteta ...sh... 


Figure 7. Before applying the WEKA StringToWordVector filter. 


© weka.gui.GenericObjectEditor 


weka filters.unsupervised attribute. StringToWordVector 
About 


2: class 
Nominsl 
pos 
neg 
pos 
pos 
pos 
pos 
neg 
neg 
neg 
neg 
neg 
pos 
neg 
neg 
neg 
neg 
neg 
neg 
neg 
pos 
pos 
pos 
pos 
pos 
pos 
pos 
pos 
pos 
pos 


: DatasetAL 


IDFTransform | True iy) 
TFTransform |True iy) 
attributeIndices _first-last 
attributeNamePrefix 
debug | False iv) 
cen soaounanepen (ase 
doNotCheckCapabilities | True i) 
non => EE ir} stemmer | Choose |NullStemmer 
ierwortsialecsion| Fatse, 7) stopwordsHandler | Choose | WordsFromfile -stopwords "C:Prog 
lowerCaseTokens | False is) 
minTermFreq 1 tokenizer | Choose |NGramTokenizer max 3-min 1 -deln 


normalizeDocLength | Normalize all data 


outputWordCounts | True 


wordsToKeep 100 


ww 


periodicPruning -1.0 Open... Save... OK Cancel 


Figure 8. WEKA StringToWordVector for two datasets. 
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Figure 6 and Figure 7 present the data before applying the StringToWordVector 
filter. Figure 9 and Figure 10 present the data after applying the StringToWord Vector 
filter. 


Relation: youtube-weka filters. unsupervised. attribute. StringToWordVector-R1-W100-prune-rate-1.0-C-T-I-N1-stemmerweka.core.stemmers.NullStemmer-stopwords-handlerwekz 
‘:class 2:A  3:All 4:Best 5:Chan 6:Fantastic 7:Great 8:1  9:It 10: Jackie 11: Loved 12: The 13: There 14: This 15: What 16:a 17: about 18: acting 19: 


Nominal Numeric Numeric Numeric Numeric Numeric Numeric Numeric Numeric Numeric Numeric Numeric Numeric Numeric Numeric Numeric Numeric Numeric Nut 


1 pos 00 600 8600 0.0 0.0 0.0 088. 0.0 25668... 00 860.0 0.0 0.0 00 600 0.0 0.0 
2 neg 00 00 00 0.0 0.0 00 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 2.55265... 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 
3 pos 00 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.77... 0.0 0.0 00 860.0 0.0 1.42... 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 
4 pos 00 00 00 1.92. 0.0 0.0 0.60.. 1.54.. 1.7634... 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 1.07... 0.0 0.0 
5 pos 00 00 00 0.0 0.0 00 8600 8600 0.0 0.0 0.0 1.8241... 0.0 00 00 0.0 00 4 
6 pos 00 00 00 0.0 0.0 00 8600 600 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 
7 neg 00 209. 0.0 0.0 0.0 00 600 600 0.0 00 8600 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 
8 neg 00 00 00 0.0 0.0 00 600 6 600 0.0 0.0 1.72... 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 
9 neg 00 00 00 0.0 0.0 00 8600 600 0.0 3.0058... 0.0 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 
10 neg 00 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.67.. 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 
11 neg 00 209.. 00 0.0 0.0 00 600 600 0.0 00 8 00 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 
12 pos 00 00 248... 0.0 0.0 00 600) 600 0.0 00 8600 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 
13 neg 00 00 00 257... 0.0 00 00 00 23598... 00 600 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 
14 neg 00 00 00 0.0 0.0 00 8600 600 0.0 00 8600 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 
15 neg 00 00 00 0.0 0.0 00 00 295.. 0.0 00 8600 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 
16 neg 00 00 00 0.0 0.0 00 8600 600 0.0 00 860.0 0.0 1.72... 00 00 0.0 0.0 
17 neg 00 600 600 0.0 0.0 00 600 600 0.0 00 8600 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 
18 neg 00 600 00 0.0 0.0 00 00 00 0.0 00 860.0 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 
19 neg 00 00 00 0.0 0.0 00 8600 600 0.0 00 8600 0.0 0.0 00 8600 0.0 0.0 
20 pos 00 00 00 1.14... 0.0 0.0 057.. 0.0 1.0508... 00 860.0 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 
21 pos 00 00 00 0.0 0.0 00 00 00 0.0 00 860.0 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 
22 pos 00 8600 00 0.0 0.0 139... 044. 0.0 0.0 00 860.0 0.0 0.0 00 0.0 0.0 1.0580... 1 
23 pos 00 800 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.94. 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 
24 pos 00 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.84.. 0.0 0.0 00 860.0 0.0 0.0 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 
25 pos 00 00 00 0.0 0.0 00 6000 600 0.0 00 600 0.0 1.33... 0.0 1.28... 0.0 0.0 
26 pos 00 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.67.. 0.0 0.0 00 8600 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 
27 pos 00 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 1.90.. 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 
28 pos 00 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 062. 0.0 0.0 00 8600 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 00 4 


Figure 9. After applying the WEKA StringToWordVector filter: DatasetEN 


Relation: youtube-weka filters. unsupervised. attribute. StringToWordVector-R1-W100-prune-rate-1.0-T--N1-stemmerweka.core.stemmers.NullStemmer-stopwords-handlerweka.( 
4:class 2: Film 3: Filmi 4: Filmii 5: Filmi i bukur 6: Filmi me 7: Filmi mei 8: Ky eshte 9: Ky eshte nje 10: Ky film 11: Mrekulli 12:0 13:0 zot 14: Ozotsa 15: Perkthimi 


Nominal Numeric Numeric Numeric Numeric Numeric Numeric Numeric Numeric Numeric = Numeric Numeric Numeric Numeric Numeric 
1 pos 219. 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 
2 neg 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 
3 pos 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 00 8600 0.0 0.0 0.0 
4 pos 00 600 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 00 600 0.0 0.0 0.0 
5 pos 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 
6 pos 00 60.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 
7 neg 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 
8 neg 0.0 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 2317237... 
9 neg 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 
10 neg 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 
11 neg 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 00 860.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
12 pos 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 
13 neg 0.0 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 2889114... 
14 neg 0.0 1.16... 1.413... 141358557... 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 00 8600 0.0 0.0 0.0 
15 neg 0.0 1.59. 1.943... 1.94383008... 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 
16 neg 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 
17 neg 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 
18 neg 00 60.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 
19 neg 00 600 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 
20 pos 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 1.01... 1.017... 1.10804... 0.0 
21 pos 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 00 8600 0.0 0.0 0.0 
22 pos 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 
23 pos 00 60.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 00 860.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
24 pos 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 
25 pos 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
26 pos 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 
27 pos 0.0 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 
28 pos 00 600 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 1.58108.. 158108846... 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 


Figure 10. After applying the WEKA StringToWordVector filter: DatasetEN 
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Different classification algorithms were applied on our datasets, and the results 
for all methods were slightly different as the working criteria of each algorithm is 
different. The results were evaluated on the basis of correctly classified instances, 
accuracy, precision, recall and f-measure. 

Performance indicators are given on the following Table 2. 


Table 2. Comparison of the results of the algorithms applied in WEKA 
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Algorithm Dataset Classified Classified Recall Precision Accuracy 
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Figure 11. Correctly and Incorrectly Classified Instances in %. 


Figure 11 shows the correctly and incorrectly classified instances in percentages. 
These values show that the classifier with the highest percentage of 74% for Da- 
tasetEN is Naive Bayes and for DatasetAL is SMO with 81%. 
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Accuracy of classifier refers to the ability of classifier. It predicts the class label 
correctly and the accuracy of the predictor refers to how well a given predictor can 
guess the value of predicted attribute for a new data. Figure 12 shows the results of 
the accuracy, where for DatasetEN the model that has the highest accuracy after the 


application of algorithms is Naive Bayes classifier with 74% and for DatasetAL is 
SMO with 81%. 
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Figure 12. Accuracy comparison of proposed models 


F-measure is a measure of a test's accuracy. It considers both the precision and 
the recall of the test to compute the score: precision is the number of correct positive 
results divided by the number of all positive results returned by the classifier, and 
recall is the number of correct positive results divided by the number of all relevant 
samples (all samples that should have been identified as positive). 

The implementation of these algorithms has classified the documents based on 
the dataset attributes where precision, recall and f-measure have the highest values 
compared to other algorithms. For DatasetEN the highest recall value, precision 
value and f-measure value are for Naive Bayes classifier. While for DatasetAL the 
corresponding values are higher after the application of Naive Bayes Multinomial 
(precision) and SMO (recall, f-measure) algorithms. This is shown in Figure 13. 
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Figure 13. Performance of algorithms 
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Figure 14 shows the visualization of the decision tree which is generated by the 
implementation of the C4.5 algorithm. The C4. 5 algorithm for building decision 
trees is implemented in WEKA as a classifier called J48. J48 has the full name 
weka.classifiers.trees.J48. For example “pos (23.0 / 4.0)” means that 23 instances 
have arrived in the leaves and 4 of them have been classified incorrectly. Through 
the generation of the tree, it is shown how the classification of data is done. 
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Figure 14. Decision tree (DatasetAL) 


Conclusions 


This study aims at comparing classification techniques using two datasets with text 
data. The comparison is based on different assessment metrics for the selected clas- 
sifiers such as: accuracy, recall, precision, f-measure and correctly classified in- 
stances. In terms of accuracy, results show that the Naive Bayes classifier achieves 
the highest accuracy for DatasetEN, followed by Logistic classifier. For DatasetAL 
in terms of accuracy the result shows that the classifier with the highest accuracy is 
SMO followed by Logistic and Random Forest classifier. 

On the other hand, the results show that recall, precision and f-measure for Da- 
tasetEN is the Naive Bayes classifier with the best results. For DatasetAL are Naive 
Bayes Multinomial with higher precision value and SMO with higher recall value 
and f- measure value. These results indicate that there are differences between clas- 
sifiers based on metric estimation: accuracy in document classification, recall, f- 
measure, and accuracy of classification models. 

As a future work, we aim to compare the results obtained from these classifiers 
with other classifiers. Also, using another tools in order to compare the performance 
of the selected classifiers. Finally, we plan to apply the text classification techniques 
to the dataset after applying the preprocessing steps mentioned in this research with 
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one of the known stemming algorithms for Albanian language. We will also look at 
how algorithms’ behavior changes when we add more data. 
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Architecture in Albania 
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Durrés Region - “Aleksandér Moisiu” University of Durrés (Albania) 


Abstract: The Paleo-Christian basilica of “St. Michael” in Arapaj in Durrés belongs to the 
period of the rule of the emperor of Illyrian origin Justinian I“, from whom the territory of 
Albania has inherited a significant number of architectural monuments. What makes this ba- 
silica of 65 m long and 28 m wide identifiable in the stylistic-architectural aspect of the Paleo- 
Christian period, are the elements of its construction with a triconical shape (xdyyn'*"!-three 
dhe dyic'®!-hapsis-arch), where the part of abisidies are in the for of semicirckles (volti'!) 
and they are accompanied by the architectonical element of nefe (navata"'!), and seen by 
above all together represent the latin cross. This is a typical symbol of Paleo-Christian period 
during the rule of Justinia IST. 

This very important monument of Paleo-Christian heredity in Albania is rich with other ar- 
chitechtonical, artistic and anthropologist elements such as: 

I. Columns with decorative capitals all made of proconnesium marble (marmor procon- 
nesium "*!) a variant of white marble among the most used during this period by the 
Roman Empire; 

II. Horizontal mosaic 34 m?, which presents two typical scenes with Christian content: 
1. Allegorical baptismal, and 2. Pastoral opposite each other; 

III. Mural painting (affreschi"), 
IV. Tombs of XI-XIV centuries B.C.; 

V. The central courtyard at the entrance of the basilica with a cantharus"" — avdes (ablu- 
tion) fountain (rite of hand washing) in its center surrounded by an architectural form 
known as quadriportico™; 

All these data show that the basilica of “St. Michael” in Arapaj of Durrés coincides with its 
construction in the V-VI centuries, which over the centuries has experienced various histor- 
ical-anthropological moments, as evidenced by archaeological excavations inside its terri- 
tory. Suffice it to mention October 18, 1081, which coincides with the middle of the Byzan- 
tine period', when this basilica suffered considerable damage from the clash between the 
Byzantine army led by Emperor Alexius Comnenus I and the Norman army led by Com- 
mander Robert Guiscard (Robert Guiscard de Hauteville), where as a result of this battle the 
Paleo-Christian basilica of “St. Michael” in Arapaj was burned. 

In this view, this monument of Paleo-Christian cultural heritage is an essential importance 
for the development of cultural tourism in the city of Durrés, seeing the close geographical 
position with the city center only 6 km away. 


* Corresponding Author: olsil984@live.it, oltsengripshi@uamd.edu.al. 
' Hidri, H. Hidri, S. (2012). Die friihchristliche Basilika in Arapaj/ Durrés (Albanien), Revista Iliria, 
vol. 36, Tirané, p. 508-510. 
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1. Introduction 


The Basilica of “St. Michael” in Arapaj of Durrés belongs to a very important period 
of time for human society and European Christian civilization in the territory of Al- 
bania. This cult object is dedicated to St. Michael known as the archangel of Paradise 
in all three religions, the Jewish 9x>779'"*! - Miksa’el, Christian Michahel"*!-Mikahel, 
Miyayd'*!-Mikhael and muslim Jst*"!_Mikhail. 

The construction of the basilica coincides with the period of Late Antiquity in the 
V-VI century B.C., during the reign of the emperor of Illyrian origin Justinian I* at 
the head of the Byzantine Empire from 527 until his death in 565 B.C., who like 
another emperor of Illyrian origin Constantine the Great at the head of the Roman 
Empire from 306 until his death in 337 B.C., were the most devout supporters and 
propagators of Christianity. In this view the basilica takes on a very great historical 
significance, as not only is it dedicated to a saint extremely important to Christianity 
like “St. Michael”, but above all it turns into a temporal, artistic and stylistic archi- 
tectural boundary between Late Antiquity (the fall of the Empire Western Romans 
in 476) and the Early Middle Ages, which extends in time to the threshold of 1066. 

In addition to many artistic and architectural elements such as: Paleo-Christian 
style, the use of mosaic technique in the decoration of the floor, the horizontal ex- 
tension of the architecture with the triconic part at the top, which from above makes 
it easy to read the Latin cross, the entrance to the front of the basilica with a square 
courtyard surrounded on all four sides by a portico”, where in the center stands a 
pump (drinking fountain) and frequent columns with capitals. What really leads you 
to think that this basilica belongs to the period of Justinian I* is also the name of the 
archangel to whom the Latin expression goes as an attribute Quis ut Deus"! - Who 
is like God? - An attribute that has its origins in the Christian cosmogony and that 
the archangel uttered during the duel against the Devil (Lucifer known differently 
from the union of Latin words; Jux''*!- light and ferre"" - to bring light”) who ques- 
tioned the universal power of God [...]. But this reading is extremely important and 
helps us to better understand the mentality, social approach and power of influence 


? Portico is an architectural term, which is derived from the Latin word porticus-gate. The portico is an 
open space built with columns and arches on its three sides and is located outside on the first floor of 
the building. This architectural element has a dual function: 

1. Decorative for the facade of the building, and 2. as a triangle in the form of a passage below it. 

The first data on the use of the portico in architecture are early in pre-greek architecture, which was 
known as stoa, continuing with the same name in Roman civilization. The portico became the distin- 
guishing and central element in the construction of the first Christian churches known as the Paleo- 
Christian, from which the quadriportico form (quadriportico"!) was born, which was surrounded on all 
four sides by a portico, in the form of an inner courtyard. This architectural element continues to be 
used both in the Italian Renaissance and until the neoclassical architecture of the X VIII century. 
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of the Christian faith during the period between Late Antiquity and the Early Middle 
Ages, known differently from the history of art and that of Christianity as a Paleo- 
Christian’ period, which is closely related to the devotion to Christianity of Justinian 
I“. These aspects prove that this basilica was built exactly in the period of Justinian I*. 

The direct influence of Justinian I* on the construction of places of worship and 
the spread of Christianity in the territories of Albania is well known. To be men- 
tioned as part of the Paleo-Christian cultural heritage are some other cult monuments 
such as: Paleo-Christian basilica in Gjuricaj, Durrés, Paleo-Christian basilica in Lin, 
Pogradec, Paleo-Christian basilica in Elbasan, Paleo-Christian basilica of Zaradishta 
in Voskopika, Korgé, Paleo-Christian church in Kodér i Tepes (Tepe Hill) in El- 
basan, the Paleo-Christian church of the monastery in Nepravishte, Gjirokastra, 
etc... which date between the II-VI centuries B.C. 

In the description of the basilica of “St. Michael” a very important architectural 
element to stop is the part of the triconic or tricoro (tricoro™!, tpiywpoc®™! — tp1-three 
and y@poc-space, trichorus""), which has to do with a quadrangular space, from where 
three sides of it are located apses. Such a construction is typical of the style of Paleo- 
Christian architecture and at the top is covered by a domed or cross-shaped roof. 

This typology of building and architectural structure is widespread in the period 
of Late Antiquity and the beginning of the Early Middle Ages which we find in var- 
ious places of the geographical extent of the Roman Empire, especially in the Eastern 
Roman Empire [...], influenced also from the examples of the first pillar of Byzan- 
tine architecture which are also closely connected with the reign of Justinian I“. 
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Figure 1.a. Plan of the basilica seen from above. Figure 1.b. Part of the central triconch. 


All constructions of the Paleo-Christian period are easily distinguished by two 
typologies of architectural planning, where both derive from classical architecture: 


33 Paleo-Christian / Paleo-Christian art is a term, which refers to the first artistic and architectural crea- 
tions in the first centuries of the period of the spread of Christianity. This term covers a period from the 
I-VI century B.C. Paleo-Christian art is closely related to the simultaneous development of Roman 
imperial art and as such in this period recognizes its greatest splendor as an artistic and architectural 
style. In 313 the emperor Constantine the Great adopted the Edict with his name otherwise known as 
Edictum Mediolanensec'), A1ataypa tov Medioddvov'*!, which gave complete freedom to any Chri- 
stian believer to express and practice his faith, as and the construction of the first Christian churches. 
The end of the Paleo-Christian period coincides with the death of Pope Gregory I in 604. 
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I. Rectangular for the construction of new churches and basilicas; 

II. Central in a circular or polygonal shape with a dome for mausoleums, bap- 
tisteries (Baxtiotypiov®™!, baptisterium'', battisteri') and monastic 
churches inside each was buried a saint or martyr of the Christian church; 

In the Paleo-Christian period only these two types of cult architecture were prev- 
alent in the Christian world, but among them had diverse characteristics [...]: 

I. Church in the shape of a cross; 

II. Rectangular dome basilica; 

The new Christian temples basilicas were not only the shelter of God, but they 
had a genuine function of hosting a considerable mass of believers within them. In 
the same spirit of Paleo-Christian architecture was built the basilica of “St. Michael” 
in Arapaj, where its construction is oriented to the west entrance, where there is a 
quadrangular atrium'4 with a fountain in the center for washing hands from the 
believers before the process of prayers, which is surrounded on all four sides by a 
portico and above all the front part of the basilica was dedicated to the penitent, 
condemned and new believers who were not yet baptized and therefore could not 
enter the interior of the basilica for the performance of various religious rites [...]. 
While the altar is located in the eastern part, where all religious services are per- 
formed, at the end near the triconic. 

In the comparative analysis of the basilica of “St. Michael” with other construc- 
tions of the same period both in the Albanian territory, but also the architectural 
developments in other countries, what stands out is that in the East all the cult objects 
built near the areas coastal ones were made of stone, staying true and loyal to the 
way of construction inherited from the Helleno-Roman culture with a wooden roof 
with trusses; while in other areas in the interior of the territory were introduced other 
elements diversified according to the provinces such as: 

I. Nefes covered with half-crossed domes; 

II. Rectangular basilica 828 for 491 covered with round or conical dome; 
Ill. Narthex> between two towers; 
IV. Semicircular or square apse between two rectangular chambers; 
V. Horseshoe-shaped bows; 
VI. Stone roof; 
VII. Thick stone columns; 


4 Atrium is a term derived from Latin, which in Roman architecture referred to the living room, with a 
space in the center of the domus [lat] building, house or church. The atrium is an open space in the 
shape of a garden, which is located inside a building. This inner garden was generally surrounded on 
all four sides by a portico, where in the center was always a baptismal cup with holy water and in the 
cult buildings served as a place of reception for all believers (xatyyobuevoc'®! -katechumenos-he who 
taught, catecumeno'!) who would perform the rite of baptism. 

5 Narthex is a term derived from the ancient Greek vép6né2"!-narthex-whip, narthex" a symbol of 
punishment and repentance, where in the beginnings of cult construction was the place within the basi- 
lica that welcomed the faithful. This structure is typical of the Paleo-Christian basilicas of the VI-VII 
centuries. A structure, which refers to a space between the naves and the main facade of the basilica, 
which is similar to the atrium, but covered as wide and long as the size of the basilica itself. Narteks 
later found its most representative splendor in the period of Romanesque art X-XI century and Gothic 
art XII-XIII, continuing even beyond these two architectural styles with Byzantine art and architecture 
in the XV century. 


lat 
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In Syria and Egypt as part of the architecture of early Christian churches and 
basilicas have also been found carved capitells® with serrated willow’ leaves and 
pulvin® which rest on top of the capitals, creating the arch between the columns. This 
last element is typical of the capitals otherwise known as “Theodosian” (capitelli 
teodosiani""!) which is widely inherited in the architecture of Byzantine churches. 


2. Paleo-Christian architecture and its elements 


Thanks to the data and studies conducted over the years on the basilica of “St. Mi- 
chael” in Arapaj of Durrés, undoubtedly identified important aspects of this monu- 
ment of early Christian heritage in Albania such as construction style, time period, 
artistic, archaeological features and anthropological. 

This monument of Paleo-Christian architecture is composed of several architec- 
tural elements which easily distinguish it from other antecedent and successor archi- 
tectural styles, as in it is observed a structure divided at the end with three apses. In 
the planimetry of the basilica, the part of the nave, which develops along its entire 
length, is interrupted immediately after the entrance to the basilica, before we reach 
the tricuspid area by a transaeptum"°-transept, a belt that transversely crosses the 
basilica that in the symbolic view creates the shape of the cross. The dimensions of 
the central nave are 65 m long and 28 m wide, where part of the whole architectural 
body from the main entrance to the end of the three apses are the atrium, the podium, 
where the priest held all the religious rites or as is known differently from the biblical 
Hebrew 772'*!-bama-raised place and the post-biblical 7~2"*!-bima-clergy or from 
the ancient Greek with the word Sjjya'*!-bema-raised / one step above. This element 
known as the bema which had the ceremonial function within the church, which was 
slightly higher than the rest of the basilica floor was inherited from Jewish culture in 
early Christian architecture. 


6 Capitel is a term, which is derived from Latin with the word capitellum!'| — the head of the column. 
This architectural element has been known since ancient times with Egyptian art and continues to be 
used today in modern times. The capital has a decorative function and serves to harmoniously connect 
two architectural elements, that of the column in the vertical with the part of the architrave. Capitals 
are of several types; Doric, Egyptian, Ionic, Tuscan, Corinthian, Nabataean, medieval capitals, etc. 

7 Willow is a type of plant, which is part of the Acanthaceae family and is found throughout the area 
bathed by the Mediterranean Sea. This name is derived from the ancient Greek with the word 
déxavdocl#! — akanthos-thorn, acanthus'"!, The leaves of this plant have been widely used in the deco- 
ration of capitals in the construction of early Christian basilicas and churches in Syrian and Egyptian 
territory. 

8 Pulvin is an architectural element in the form of a pyramid without its top turned upside down, which 
is located between the capital and the arch support above the column. This architectural element reco- 
gnized its greatest splendor in the architecture of Byzantine churches and basilicas and often in the late 
Paleo-Christian ones. Their decoration was realized with relief or negative engraving. 

° Transaeptum is a term, which is derived from Latin and consists of the union of the two words Trans! 
— beyond and saeptum!"! — surrounding. The transept is generally at the same height as the central nave 
part, but more composed of the extension of the two lateral parts. 


lat] 
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To be emphasized in the description and structural - architectural analysis of this 
basilica are three apses, where the central apse has a considerable size with a diameter 
of 7 m. While the two north-south side apses are smaller in diameter, where all three 
have a wall width of 1.5 m, creating at the same time the typical tricor of Paleo- 
Christian architecture [...]. In the central apse, during the discovery and analysis of 
the structure of the basilica, preserved traces of mural painting (affresco™!!°) were 
observed. The discoveries made in the territory of the basilica testify to various struc- 
tural elements of it, as in it were found parts of the altar built with stone columns on 
which decorative arches rested. The length of the basilica is conceived with three 
naves, from where the central nave is wider and longer than the two side naves which 
accompany it in parallel to the end part which is connected with the triceps of the 
apses. The division between the naves was practically with columns and arches, this 
also based on the early Christian style, where this architectural element was repre- 
sentative and defining in the construction of basilicas in this period, creating simul- 
taneously two arcades (arcata'"'') in the form of galleries. 

The Naos” is another very important part of the structure of the basilica of “St. 
Michael” in Arapaj. When we speak of the nave we are dealing with that space within 
the basilica, which served for the worship of the image of Christ (mainly in this 
period realized in sculpture), was symbolically considered as the “house” or refuge 
of the all — creative divine Father; for this reason it was forbidden to enter this envi- 
ronment except on certain days like Christmas and Easter. The foundations of the 
basilica testify that the nave had four entrances, of which two were located in the 
central nave and the other two belong to the side naves. 

Of course, part of the Paleo-Christian architecture in the construction of cult objects 
was the atrium, which in its center is still today a well, where according to archeolog- 
ical findings near it, it is thought that it was a monumental well built with columns and 
decorative capitals with a diameter of 1 m! The whole atrium was surrounded on all 
four sides by a portico with ribs 10.30 m and a brick wall width of 0.65 m'’. 

Outside the quadrilateral atrium on both sides of the main entrance there are two 
other rooms which have dimensions of 9 x 6 m. The analysis of the construction 
technique and the materials used in these two spaces confirms that they were built in 
the same period as the basilica itself, as this is shown by their common foundations. 
In the lower part of them, various tombs have been found, where in the southernpart 
there is the largest tomb measuring 2.19 x 1.40 x 1.50 m, protected by a wide arch. 


10A ffresco — afresco / a mural painting, which is realized during the wet plaster on the surface of a wall. 
A very delicate process for the realization of this painting technique, but which manages to preserve it 
for an unlimited time, as the painting after drying the plaster becomes uniform with it. The fresco tech- 
nique was used very early in the visual arts. 

'! The arcata — arcade is an architectural element, which is constantly repeated with arches, creating 
two side passages with the central nave covered on three sides inside the basilicas or churches. 

!2 Naos is an architectural term, which is derived from the ancient Greek word vadcl8"! — cell. This cell 
/ room in Greco-Roman temples was dedicated to a divinity, placing his / her statue inside. Entry to the 
naos was forbidden except on holidays, when people had the opportunity to worship and worship it. 

13 Hidri, S. (1986). Paleo-Christian basilica in Arapaj and new discoveries in it, Revista Iliria, vol. 16, 
no. 1, Tirana, p. 331. 
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Which is similar to a catacombs" (xaté KouByc®!-kata kybes-under cavity, cata- 
cumba"), but in very small size [...]. The entrance to this tomb is possible through 
a door built with architraves (éziotvAov'*"!-epistylon-door frame, trave maestra'*!) 
of limestone in its eastern part, which is 0.77 x 0.71 x 0.08 m. This tomb has some 
characteristics which make it unique in its kind and moreover, thanks to the studies 
carried out in the anthropological aspect, it proves to us that a young couple of a rich 
or reputable stratum in the society of that time are buried there [...]. This is due to 
the way the tomb is built in itself, where some features are worth describing: 
I.Closing the tomb as rarely with only one marble slab; 
IL. Internal quadrangular shape; 
IlI.Part of the ceiling painted in brown tones; 
IV.In the part of the floor, ten holes are easily distinguished which serve for 
water filtration; 
V.The lower part of the walls is lined with red brick, while the rest is covered 
with a single-layer gray marble slab; 


Figure 2.a. Stairs descending Figure 2.b. Figure 2c. The front part 
to the tomb. under the monumental mosaic. inside the tomb. 


The Paleo-Christian basilica of “St. Michael” thanks to archeological findings in 
its territory testifies to a high quality of construction and architectural design and not 
only, as this basilica has been rich in decorative elements such as capitals carved in 


'4 Catacombs are cemeteries which are located underground and were realized, by eroding the limestone 
tuff, which was easily processed to create a suitable space where the corpse would be deposited. This 
type of cemetery was very widespread in antiquity in almost all cultures and religions, from pagan to 
post-Christian beliefs. The catacombs were divided into different levels, where the greatest depth 
reached up to thirty meters. The catacombs were nothing but square rooms, where the corpses of the 
dead were widely used by the Etruscans and the Jews. The catacombs were always located outside the 
inhabited centers, because as described in the law of XII tables (duodecim tabularum leges'"!) hominem 
mortuum in urbe neve sepelito neve urito' — not to bury and not to burn any corpse in the city. With 
the development of civilizations it was passed from its own monumental catacombs to cemeteries wi- 
thin a common territory, where in early antiquity they were known by the term xo1ytypiov'e!-coime- 
terion-to sleep / rest and by the Latins they were named by the term accubitorium""-lie, for for Chri- 
stians the process of burying the corpse and the grave itself is merely the place of temporary waiting 
until the body is resurrected! 
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white Proconsian marble, relief stone sculptures, mosaic decorated floors or the mon- 
ogram of Christ worked on the surface of various crosses. All these features lead us 
to think about the high level of power of the church and its impact on the society of 
the time in the Albanian territory, because we find similar constructions and of the 
same architectural and artistic level spread geographically throughout Albania: Lin, 
Elbasan, Kor¢é and Gjirokastér. 


3. Mosaic and its’ content form Cristina iconography 


Another element of primary importance and which fully confirms the belonging of 
the paleo-Christian architectural style of the basilica of “St. Michael” in Arapaj, is 
the monumental mosaic realized horizontally, decorating the floor of one of the fu- 
neral spaces (annexes) on the south side located in front of the main entrance of the 
basilica. 

A monumental mosaic of 54 m’, which carries extraordinary artistic values and 
quality of realism. The whole mosaic in its entirety is surrounded by a thick bandage, 
which in itself is separated by two wide braids that follow a continuous and uniform 
rhythm, intertwining with them in a twisting manner. Within the circles created by 
the twisting of these bandages, the symbol of the “Greek” cross in a square shape, 
circled by a circle as a symbol of the sun, is easily read. In the inner part of the 
bandage-frame we find other decorative elements which are; the first band in gray, 
the second band in white, then comes another wider band decorated with the geo- 
metric shape of the red triangle on the white background, meanwhile to close the 
frame (always on the inside of the his) we have repeated once again the two relatively 
thin parallel bands in white and gray separated by bandages with the triangular ele- 
ment by a black line. 

The iconography of this monumental mosaic is separated into two meaningful 
and symbolic scenes. On the firs scene, at the upper part where is Eucaristia 
(ebyapiotéo '£*l-eucharisto- thanksgiving) with the symbolism of the vase from 
which blooms a grape vine surrounded by birds seeking to quench their thirst, sym- 
bolizing all Christians who drink water in the cup of Christ. The presence of the 
peacock as a symbol of spiritual renewal, which according to the scriptures is de- 
scribed as a bird that in the autumn season loses its feathers and renews them in the 
spring season, and the eye-shaped rings on the tail feathers symbolize the infinite 
wisdom of God. , who sees and knows everything. Another animal present in the 
mosaic of the basilica of “St. Michael” in Arapaj is the deer (agoc'®*!-elaphos, 
cervus'"*), with the symbolism of the vase from which blooms a grape vine sur- 
rounded by birds seeking to quench their thirst, symbolizing all Christians who drink 
water in the broken of Christ. The presence of the peacock as a symbol of spiritual 
renewal, which according to the scriptures is described as a bird that in the autumn 
season loses its feathers and renews them in the spring season, and the eye-shaped 
rings on the tail feathers symbolize the infinite wisdom of God, who sees and knows 
everything. Another animal present in the mosaic of the basilica of “St. Michael” in 
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Arapaj is the deer (agoc'*"!-elaphos, cervus"*!), which is closely related to Chris- 
tian symbolism. A long-horned animal, which symbolizes the triumphant force of 
Christ (the Triumphant Christ) against evil, the demon, because the deer is the most 
hostile animal to the deadliest snakes, where according to Pliny the Elder: “the deer 
drank water by the rivers and along with the water took the snakes to throw them 
out of his mouth with an extraordinary power, that it was not enough with that, but 
he killed them by trampling them” and this can be seen from the iconography Chris- 
tian as the triumph of Christ against Satan (the devil). 

While the second scene located at the bottom of the mosaic is much richer in 
figures and invigorating, as this scene contains two shepherds and several different 
animals. The whole view of this pastoral scene is constructed in several planes ver- 
tically, where in the first floor below we see portrayed on the left side an old shep- 
herd, sitting on a bush, wearing a simple dark brown tunic long up at the knees, with 
long socks up to the knee white and dark brown opinga’®, who with his left hand 
holds a long cane that touches the ground, where he lightly supports his head at the 
top and with his right hand i gives to eat the ocher brown dog he has next to him, 
seeking to keep his barking quiet. In the center of the foreground below, lie comfort- 
ably composed on the knees a beige lamb perched next to a white sheep with long 
horns arched backwards. While next to them is in the center of the composition in 
the foreground below the mosaic, always kneeling stands an ocher-brown owl inter- 
acting with the boy sitting to the right on a sop, with his arms raised up, holding a 
black rope. A small but lively and full of movement scene, which presents a natural 
relationship between the shepherds wearing a white tunic decorated at the neck and 
shoulders with a black stripe, with red calves and black opings’ and the calf that 
stands quite close to his feet. 

In the center of the background, vertically, another scene takes place, where a 
goat is presented near its kid, both horned and ocher in brown, and next to them there 
are three horses superimposed on each other with deft movements between them, 
where the first gray color all in profile turned to the right direction, the second behind 
him white color with the body in profile in the left direction, but with the head bent 
to the right and the third ocher color right after two first all in profile with his head 
down looking to the left. 

The whole scene of the monumental mosaic of the basilica of “St. Michael” in 
Arapaj is characterized by simplicity of treatment, movements that are somewhat 
static, frozen lifeless, conveying no sensitivity in the portraits of two human figures 
standing opposite each other, and behind their backs are two trees, where the one on 
the side of the old shepherd is likely to be the laurel tree/ bay tree (Laurus nobilis "*") 
pagan symbol of eternity, of wisdom in Pelasgian-Illyrian mythology, of glory in 
that of ancient Greece, and of victory in the Roman Empire. But, on the side of the 
boy shepherd behind his back is the olive tree (£Aa1pov'®"!-elaion, olivum'"!) a sym- 
bol of faith, salvation and well-being, which is also evidenced in the Old Testament, 
where “Solomon in his cell carved two angels out of olive wood, as long as the palm 


*opinga — Albanian leather shoes like moccasins 
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of his hand... also and made the gate of his cell with olive wood... did the same for 
the gate of the central nave of the first Christian basilica yes with olive tree'®”. 

In this pastoral scene, but with pronounced biblical symbolism, it is not only the 
two trees that bring to our attention the Christian content, as even the animals se- 
lected to complete the whole composition carry their respective symbolism [...]. 

We first start from the figure of the dog composed all in profile seen barking, 
raised high with its front legs in the foreground, which undoubtedly remains an ani- 
mal at the crossroads between the pagan faith and all the beliefs that spread after the 
East of Christ. The dog in the portrayal of the God Anub with human body and dog 
head, which personified the God of the dead in Egyptian civilization 3900 years B.C. 
until the late period under the influence of Greco-Roman culture, from 332 B. C., to 
641 A.C. This is because the dog was valued as the eternal loyal to man, even in our 
days. The dog was loyal of the man who had always kept him close who had fed him 
etc., and as such a companion of his soul after death to the grave, in the passage of 
the soul to the afterlife and not only, as the dog even after the end of this the process 
stays with him near the grave, guarding him faithfully. But this also applies to other 
cultures such as. that Maya'*s! 2000-250 B.C., where the dog was buried with the 
corpse, as a way to best complete the process of passing the soul of the dead from 
the real world to the afterlife! 

Whereas in the Christian faith the dog personifies the devotion of faith in the 
Almighty God and undoubtedly in the way he is presented he brings to our attention 
the sacred iconography of Tobias, accompanying him during the journey with the 
Archangel Raphael (xp /"*/-“God heals’) toward the holy place!’, where Tobias 
met his wife Sara. In addition to the symbolism of the figure of the dog, in this mosaic 
the sheep with the lamb are composed in a way very close to each other, almost 
detached from the rest of the surrounding. An isolated scene between the dog's back 
and the neck of the foal, revealing to us a love affair between them [...]. Animals 
that are just as important to analyze in terms of sacred Christian iconography. The 
sheep (zpdfatov!-_probaton, pecus "*!-cattle) and the lamb is a biblical symbol, 
which personifies the "people" of God, led by himself under the cloak of the shep- 
herd [...] and not only, because the sheep is the animal the first that man managed 
to soften and as such symbolizes gentleness and innocence, this closely related to the 
figure of the angel. 

Another animal present in the mosaic that is absolutely worth analyzing in sym- 
bolic terms is the goat (Capra hirus "*"), The goat as one of the most symbolic ani- 
mals, which has accompanied the human being from the most distant times, carrying 
various symbolism in all civilizations. According to ancient Greek mythology the 
goat was the animal that breastfed Zeus, known as Amaltea (Aud/deva. '**!-Amal- 
theia), but in the reading of Katleen Weber, the goat in it as it has hitherto been 
thought, in the Christian faith has worn the symbolism of the sacrifice the priests 
made to God and not the symbol of the evil sacrificed to the demon Azazel which 


'6 Primo Libro dei Re"'!- The first book of King, o°32n 1p0 !**!-sefer melakhim, Baowdéwv'!-Basileon, 
Regum'*, is the first Hebrew Bible, cfr 1New 6, pg. 31-33. 
'TR. Girogi, Santi, Mondadori Electa Editore, Milano, 2002, pg. 322-323. 
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actually belongs to the goat, personifying with his long horns and beard the figure of 
the devil! — Of course the goat also bears the symbolism of the devil Pan, which is 
often identified with the figure of the devil in the Christian faith [...], as against this 
animal in the early Christian period according to Origen was not only sacred, but 
above all its milk was compared with the blood of Christ, and as such had the power 
to open the eyes of the soul of all mankind to follow the way of Christ. 

Following the symbolic decomposition of animals as part of the composition of 
the monumental mosaic is also the horse. A powerful and energetic animal, which in 
the archaic period was considered a symbol of the Sun hyu: the horse that pulled the 
"chariot of heaven" led by Apollo the sun hyu (Az6/A@v'*"!-Apollo, Apollo"), Mitra 
(the Uterus) the node of light (Mi6pac!£"!-Mithras/ Uterus) and Elijah / Helios the 
titan of the solar star ("Hi1oc¢®*!-Helios, Helius'), In the Bible, which is the holy 
book for Christians, the horse is described as the great power and image of triumph, 
victory over darkness. 


Figure 3a. This mosaic is Figure 3.b. This is part of the mosaics’ Figure 3.c. Figure of the boy 
in the ceiling. frame with decorative elements. with the loop/rope between 
his hands. 


The book of the Apocalypse (dzoxéAvyic'*!-apokalypsis) describes four horses 
of different colors of the Prophet Zacharias (7°77? '"*!-Zekharyah) in defense of Israel 
from war and famine, thus indicating the final judgment of God on the history of 
mankind on earth. And in fact we, find the four horses of the Prophet Zacharias in 
the iconography of the monumental paleo-Christian mosaic of the basilica of “St. 
Michael” in Arapaj. 

In this view, this mosaic is notable not only for its high artistic values and refined 
technique, but also for the symbolism it carries, combining elements from local my- 
thology, Christianity and anthropology, when we notice the dress of two typical hu- 
man figures of that time (as evidenced by this also from other archeological discov- 
eries) together with typical animals in the Albanian territory. — Also part of the anal- 
ysis is the background in which overlap all the figures that as a whole are 14: 2 
human figures, 4 horses, 1 dog, 1 sheep, 1 lamb, 1 goat, 1 kid and 3 goats. A typical 
background of the Paleo-Christian mosaic style, empty decorative, with few ele- 
ments from the flora, where the typology of wild plants prevails as to give the idea 
of a pasture almost gives the idea of the appearance of the gentle hill of Arapaj [...]. 
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Conclusions 


The beginning of everything for conducting this scientific research was the first data 
highlighted by archaeologists Hava and Sali Hidri who were also the discoverers of 
the basilica of “St. Michael” in Arapaj of Durrés in 1974 [...]. 

Through this study I wanted to get to know better this monument of Paleo-Chris- 
tian heritage in the city of Durrés. What really pushed me to delve into the analysis 
of this basilica was above all a new interpretation in the direction that; What values 
does this paleo-Christian monument represent in the history of art compared to mon- 
uments of the same style and period in other countries beyond Albania ?! Undoubt- 
edly the research focused mainly on the analysis of the monumental architecture and 
mosaic located in the southern annex near the main entrance. But, without leaving 
aside the various archaeological remains, testifying to traces earlier than the period 
of construction of the basilica itself. 

The high quality of construction, the size of the basilica, the materials used, the 
decorations of the capitals and the masterful realization of a monumental mosaic 
show the high socio-cultural level and the importance that the city of Durrés had in 
the period of Justinian I. 

Iconographic evidence and symbolic analysis of the content of the mosaic, I think, 
has taken a step forward in the interpretation and evaluation of this Paleo-Christian 
heritage in the territory of Durrés! On the inside of the mosaic itself, pagan elements 
inherited from earlier times are easily read, such as: triangular geometric figures, 
circles, interlacing lines, superimposing semicircles on top of each other, creating 
the illusion of fish scales, etc.... which are an integral part of the frame that surrounds 
the entire iconography presented, thus becoming an identifying element for Paleo- 
Christian art style [...]. 

At the end of this research I can not but mention the construction technique. A 
technique which completely coincides with that of typical constructions of the Paleo- 
Christian period. Thick walls which were built compact, mixed with thin and wide 
brick content in the form of squares and stones connected between them with com- 
plete mortar, which contained lime, sand and fine gravel. All these are important 
indicators for the “imaginary” modeling of this basilica... I say this, as there is no 
document with relevant data on in which year it was built, who was the commissioner 
of the Church itself, Justinian I or any local nobleman of the time? Is it designed by 
a local or foreign architect? All these conjectures, because from the basilica there are 
very few traces of walls which can be seen, analyzed and studied, but which testify 
at the same time for an important social, religious and cultural development in Late 
Antiquity in the city of Durrés, as well as parts of a European civilization. 
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Abstract: Year after year, tourism has been defined as one of the main engines of the coun- 
try's economic development. The Institute of Statistics estimated that in the period 2013- 
2017, the average specific weight of expenditures of foreign tourists (non-residents) in our 
country, to total GDP, was 13.3%, while the specific average weight of expenditures of Al- 
banian citizens abroad to total GDP is on average 11.2%. 

While according to the data of the Bank of Albania during 2018, foreign tourists have con- 
tributed to Albania with 1.8 billion euros, and 2019 was a challenging year for the Albanian 
economy. Economic activity continued to benefit from rising private consumption and the 
rapid expansion of tourism. Albania is estimated to be one of the most dependent countries 
as an economy from tourism, therefore is why the pronounced contraction in this time of 
pandemic, may affect the contraction of the country's economy as a whole. 

The purpose of this study is to have an understanding of what Albanians thing about the 
tourism business and what the impact of Covid-19 will be in this important sector of the 
Albanian economy. A Mind Genomics-based study is organized to evaluate the situation. 
Around 7000 people were invited to participate in the study and around 4800 people partici- 
pated. The data shows that only 38% of Albanians are optimistic about summer vacations in 
absence of any other information. 

The study points out two main groups of people. 52.5% of participants are pessimistic about 
having vacations at all or they will skip vacations as they stayed for too long locked down 
during the pandemic. 47.5% of participants belong to the “cautious” group; they find prices 
are too high for mediocre services and they would wait for “reasonable” offers to make a 
decision. 

Considering the statistical data regarding the revenues generated from tourism, the host tour- 
ism industry could lose about 1.5 billion euros. Albania is rated as one of the countries that 
will suffer the most from the Covid-19 pandemic in its economy, with a decline ranging from 
-5% according to the IMF and the World Bank, to -9%, according to the EBRD. High de- 
pendence on tourism is one of the main reasons that makes the forecasts of international 
institutions pessimistic. 


Keywords: Tourism, Marketing, Mind Genomics, Statistical Models, Pandemic Covid-19 
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1. Albania is among countries in the region with a very high dependency on 
tourism, consequences of COVID-19 


Albania is among the countries that will face dire consequences from Civid-19 pan- 
demic. 

The Albanian economy will shrink from -5% to 9%, according to the report of 
the world bank. The reason why Albania's forecast of international financial institu- 
tions is gloomy is the high dependency of Albania's economy on tourism. Albania 
ranks 30th in the world in the list of countries that have a high percentage of em- 
ployment-related to tourism with 23% while Croatia has 25% and Montenegro with 
33%. 

According to this data, without a steady source of income from the industry of 
tourism, many countries will go through very rough times paying a heavy price. As 
the global traveling industry is in pain, its consequences in the global economy will 
be long-lasting. According to specialized sources around 330 million jobs are tour- 
ism-related and tourism contributes 10% or 8.8% of gross domestic product every 
year (Makochekanwa 2013). 

According to the report produced by BERZH in 2020, the Albanian economy is 
very likely to be strongly hit by the pandemic. The reason being the strong depend- 
ency on tourism and the low-value exports of merchandises related to the fashion 
industry in Italy. 

As the economic crisis is global, a potential decrease of remittances will certainly 
affect negatively the Albanian economy for a long period. Recovery will depend 
largely on the gradual ease of restrictions imposed to stop the spreading of the virus 
and on the return to a normal situation during the second half of the 2020. 

This study aims to make a quantitative assessment of the consequences of the 
COVID-19 on the tourism industry in Albania. The valuable findings will be sug- 
gested to the Ministry of Tourism and other state agencies directly interested in this 
matter. 


2. Tourism Industry in Albania is at the lowest level 


The economic damage caused by the COVID-19 pandemic, which is mainly ob- 
served as a decline in demand, consumers are not willing to buy goods and services 
available in the global economy. The general unease is also reflected in Albania. One 
of the hardest hit sectors in Albanian economy is the tourism industry; this year has 
experienced a shortage of foreign tourists, compared to previous years. 
According to the Albanian Association of Tour Operators and Travel Agencies, only 
20 percent of the total number of tourists that were forecast in normal times visited 
Albania this summer season and this has a direct negative impact on the country's 
economy. 

During the period that strong measures against the spreading of the pandemic were 
inforced, many businesses stopped their activity, and therefore, online sales increased 
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in some sectors of the economy. According to an official report of the Bank of Albania 
(2020), the health emergency caused by the spread of COVID-19 and the measures 
taken by the government to control it pose a challenge to the economic and financial 
stability of the country, to the finances of businesses and families, as well as for the 
sustainability of the country's economic growth, in the medium and long term. 

According to financial institutions, the difficulties in supply, and demand, will be 
reflected in declining economic activity during 2020, accompanied by declining em- 
ployment, rising unemployment, declining household income, and financial difficul- 
ties for businesses. COVID-19 has continued to restrict free movement which has 
resulted in a dramatic situation hitting hard the tourism sector in the summer months 
of 2020. 

The Albanian Institute of Statistics reported that the number of Albanian and for- 
eign citizens entering in the Albanian territory, in July 2020, is 663,980. Compared 
to July 2019, this indicator results in a decrease of 61.5%. In July 2020, the entries 
of foreign citizens in the Albanian territory are 387,716. Compared to July 2019, this 
number has decreased by 67.1%. The number of foreign nationals entering Albania 
in the seven months of 2020 is 1,169,610, a decrease of 64.7%, compared to the same 
period of 2019 INSTAT 2020). 

The pandemic has also limited the outflow of Albanian citizens. According to 
INSTAT, the departures of Albanian and foreign citizens from the Albanian terri- 
tory, during July 2020, are 545,962, marking a decrease of 62.7%, compared to the 
same period a year ago. The number of Albanian citizens leaving the country during 
July 2020 is 246,334. Compared to July 2019, this number has decreased by 52.3%. 

The number of foreign citizens leaving Albania during July 2020, is 299,628; a 
decrease of 68.4% compared to July 2019. The number of Albanian citizens leaving 
the country in the seven months of 2020, is 1,626,642, down 48.7%, compared to the 
same period a year ago, the report states. 


3. Analysis of the Current Situation of the Tourism Sector 


Tourism in Albania is crystallizing more and more like one of the main engines of 
the economic development of the country. According to the World Travel and Tour- 
ism Economic Impact Report 2018 of the World Travel and Tourism Councill 
(WTTC), during 2017, the tourism sector recorded a direct contribution of $ 1.12 
billion, accounting for about 8.5% of Gross Domestic Product (GDP), including the 
multiplier indirect effects, the total contribution is almost three times higher of $ 3.47 
billion, accounting for about 26.2% of GDP, positioning this sector as one of the 
main contributors to the development of the national economy. 

According to the national strategy for sustainable development (Ministry of Tour- 
ism and Environment) report for the period 2019-2023, predicts a significant increase 
in the contribution of this sector in the economy for the next ten years. The same report 
predicts that only in 2-3 years the tourism sector is expected to occupy 8,8% of GDP 
while by 2028, the tourism industry sector could occupy up to 9.3% of GDP. 
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Accommodation and tourism services enterprises have also grown in constant 
positive trends throughout the last years. Thus, from 18,061 enterprises counted in 
2014, the number went to around 22,785 in 2017 (Ministry of Tourism and Environ- 
ment report for the period 2019-2023). 

However, compared to other countries in the region, the development of tourism in 
Albania is still far from the potential represented by the natural, historical and cultural 
resources of the country.Infrastructure, accommodation capacities, quality of services, 
offers, and tourism products are all factors that have somewhat hindered the sustaina- 
ble and consistent development of tourism in Albania. Thus, leaving room for an un- 
controlled and chaotic development of this industry. For the moment, this industry has 
managed to survive, but it is risking its sustainability in the long-term. 


3.1. The pandemic has dealt a severe blow to the arrival of tourists in Albania 


According to INSTAT 2020, the drastic reduction of tourists has occurred especially 
at a time when the country has been quarantined and many countries have closed 
their borders. While in the first quarter of this current year the indicators are more 
positive, and it turns out that the number of visitors has decreased by 10.4%, com- 
pared to the first quarter of 2019. 

According to data concerning several countries, Kosovo has the highest number 
of citizens who came to Albania, followed by Italy and Germany. 

A strong correlation has emerged between international flights and the spread of 
COVID19 outbreaks (Farzanegan et al. 2020). Regression models show a significant 
linkage between flows of international tourism and COVID-19 outbreaks, with the 
measure being deaths. Not surprisingly the global traveling industry is in pain, and 
the consequences in the global economy will be long-lasting. It seems highly likely 
that the COVID-19 pandemic will severely affect the international tourism industry, 
with strong negative consequences on the economic growth and prosperity of several 
nations (Géssling, Scott, and Hall 2020). 

But despite these negative indicators, the number of tourists arriving during the 
period July-September (2020), is relevant in the final figures; many foreigners who 
came to Albania frequented the coast. 

The tourism sector is very relevant for the Albanian economy, and its health di- 
rectly affects the economic performance in the entire economy of the country. Inter- 
national financial institutions forecast that the Albanian economy will reach -9% this 
year. Meanwhile, real recovery is projected to start only in 2022. 


4. Scientific Method 


The new science of Mind Genomics (Moskowitz et al, 2006) was used to collect and 
analyze the data. Mind Genomics, is a research procedure which combines messages 
about a specific topic, presents these combinations to respondents, collect partici- 
pant’s responses, and then analyses the data to estimate the contribution of each mes- 
sage. Mind Genomics allows the researcher to understand the response of individuals 
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to the granular aspects, the specifics of everyday life (Milutinovic & Salom, 2016); 
(Moskowitz et al, 2006). 

The approach uses Mind Genomics, a research procedure which combines mes- 
sages about a topic, presents these combinations to respondents, obtains responses, 
and then deconstructs the data to estimate the contribution of each message. 

Mind Genomics has a long history, with applications ranging in very different 
areas. The majority of the studies using the Mind Genomics science focus on the 
Food Industry. For example, (Zemel et al., 2018) used Mind Genomics to uncover 
consumer mindsets regarding raw beverages. (Saulo et al., 2019) studied linking 
food endorsement labels and messaging to perceive the link between price and emo- 
tions. Gere et al. (2018) explored consumer requirements regarding natural food 
stores. (Gere et al., 2018) analyzed weak signals and consumers’ Mindsets regarding 
the use of milk. A unique study combining Artificial Intelligence, Mind Genomics, 
and Predictive Viewpoint Typing was conducted by Zemel et al. (2019). It is the first 
time that Mind Genomics was paired with Artificial Intelligence to determine how 
consumers perceive dairy products. 

During the pandemic times of COVID-19, higher education institutions world- 
wide faced a new challenge and more strenuous challenge. They had to close their 
doors and switch to a new teaching paradigm referred to as Distance Learning (DL). 
Most higher education institutions had not previously mastered the intricacies of DL, 
even though the COVID-19 crisis forces the paradigm shift with surprising speed. 
Before the COVID-19 turmoil, it could be said that DL played a supporting role, 
used only in the fields where it is complex or impossible for the actual experiment 
to take place, such as in-flight simulations and other similar areas. Now, DL has 
assumed a central rule, and, in human relations terms, the faculty and the students 
are navigating unchartered waters. This sudden paradigm shift was not easy and 
found most institutions unprepared. 

Thus, it was essential to understand what students and professors think about this 
new approach to feel the kinds of problems that need to be solved so that the tradi- 
tional teaching process's efficiency and interactivity are not negatively impacted (To- 
dri et al., 2020). Four topics were selected to present an intriguing 'story' about DL 
became the pillars of the study; effectiveness, interactivity, feasibility, and the future 
of DL, respectively. 

A very unusual field of application for the Mind Genomics approach is the field 
of law. Many would think that this field is out of the reach of statistical and techno- 
logical advances. A new book titled Mind Genomics and the Law has appeared re- 
cently that combines science, the law, and people (Moskowitz et al., 2020). This 
publication aims to discover how ordinary people respond to information, the types 
of information found in law books, and information about disputes. This book is just 
the beginning of Mind Genomics applications in the field of the law. Perhaps the 
most important long-term goal is to establish a living format to develop and accept 
new cases and situations, explore them scientifically, and add to the Mind Genomics 
oeuvre. The final and ultimate goal is to start with a book of issues and eventually 
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end up with hundreds of such cases in ‘living appendices,’ updated by everyday ex- 
periences across time, cultures, and situations. 

Mind Genomics has a long history, with applications ranging from merchandising 
(e.g., finding customer requirements for nature food stores (Gere et. al., 2018)), the 
concerns of people about the prospects of cancer (Gabay et. al., 2018), finding what 
clients think about mobile banking (ILollari, Papajorgji, Civici, 2020) and even cor- 
ruption in education (Gere, Papajorgji, Moskowitz, and Milutinovic, 2019). 

For more than two decades, there is a discussion in the scientific community 
about the best method to use in scientific studies; the hypothesis-based approach 
versus the hypothesis-free approach. As for any other issue, different people would 
have different opinions. Authors like (Weinberg 2010) are strongly supporting hy- 
pothesis-based research. Others, such as (Goodman 1999) and (Yanai and Lercher 
2020), will criticize the hypothesis-based approach and provide ample arguments for 
using a hypothesis-free type of research. 

As the means for collecting massive amounts of data became affordable, re- 
searchers started questioning hypothesis-based studies. One of the first works to 
question the validity of the hypotheses-based approaches is presented in (Goodman 
1999). The provided argument is that data collection is nowadays so fast and cheap, 
and perhaps the time has come to let go of the hypothesis part and take in every 
possible bit of data one can. It is though important to only catalog how the data were 
collected and what the results were of every measure done (Goodman 1999). 

One of the most solid criticisms made to the hypothesis-based research is that the 
focus on finding something predetermined could blind researchers from looking into 
other patterns the collected data may contain (Yanai and Lercher 2020). There are 
several cases in the history of science where discoveries were not made as a result 
of trying to prove a predetermined hypothesis (Biesecker 2013). When someone 
seeks,’ said Siddhartha, ‘then it easily happens that his eyes see only the thing that 
he seeks, and he is able to find nothing, to take in nothing (Hesse 1922). In this 
book, a hypothesis-free philosophy is used, referred to as Mind Genomics 
(Moskowitz, Beckley, and Ashman 2006). 

Thus, the Mind Genomics approach is hypothesis-agnostic and statistically ori- 
ented. The responses to the vignettes are deconstructed by ordinary least-squares 
regression (OLS), to reveal the part-worth contribution of each element (answer) to 
the rating question. 

This study is designed to address three different issues of a practical nature. Issue 
#1 is understanding the perception of Albanian respondents regarding the potential 
problems affecting the tourism industry in Albania. To our best knowledge, as of this 
writing (Fall 2020), there is little published in the way of deeply understanding peo- 
ple's minds regarding the status of the tourism industry. 

Issue #2 is the goal of finding the underlying mindsets of respondents. Grouping 
respondents into similar sets allows the results to move beyond descriptive to actiona- 
ble. Such actionability emerges from the use of meaningful stimuli, meaningful mes- 
sages of specific content, not just general messages (Milutinovic & Salom, 2016), 
(Moskowitz et al, 2006). Third, the study presents a way to find these mindsets by 
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selective messaging using the PVI (Personal Viewpoint Identifier) using Discrimi- 
nant Function Analysis (Bityitikoztiirk & Cokluk-Békeoglu, 2008). PVI assigns any 
new person to the appropriate mindset, enabling the individual to receive the proper 
messages. 

Mind Genomics follows a set procedure, a series of studies that go from topic to 
more profound understanding in an almost algorithmic sense. The following is the 
sequence as a series of integrated steps. 

Step #1 begins the process by defining the topic under study. Mind Genomics is 
a tool that could be used to study any problem, regardless of its nature; it could be a 
business issue, political or social science, or an issue about education. 

Step #2 involves selecting four questions relevant to the topic, four pillars, or 
silos. Defining the topic means establishing four pillars or guidelines for the study. 
A pillar or guideline is presented as a question. This seemingly simple question re- 
quires some thinking because in choosing the subject lies many aspects that will 
either accelerate knowledge development or limit it. These must 'tell a story’, making 
sense as questions, and all must be relevant to the topic, helping to understand the 
topic deeply rather than just being thrown together (Todri et al., 2020). 

Step #3 requires four answers (elements) to each question, with the answer writ- 
ten out as a declarative sentence. The sentence should be simple, easy to read, rele- 
vant to understand and solve the problem. The element's content is not fixed; it may 
be a statement of fact, a statement of emotion, and so forth. Ideally, the questions 
and answers should probe different dimensions of the problem and solution. It is not 
necessary to be correct, however. The simplicity, speed, and cost allow the re- 
searcher to iterate, repeating the study with those elements or answers shown to be 
relevant, discarding the irrelevant ones, and moving to the next iteration. We provide 
enough details in this paper to highlight the method and what can be learned. 

An online survey was designed and creating 4800 different combinations pre- 
sented to participants for evaluation. Participants provided some personal data such 
as gender, age and indicated one of three reasons or qualification criterion, why they 
will go on vacation as follows: 

1=Reason: patriotic tourism - staying in Albania 
2=Reason: Conventional offers in Albania 
3=Reason: No where to go, borders are closed. 

This study is about understanding how people feel about going on vacations after 
COVID19 in Albania. This study established as main pillars the following aspects: 

1. Question A: Will Albanians have Summer holidays in 2020? 

2. Question B: If Albanians spend holidays in Albania, will this be enough for 
the tourism industry to recover? 

3. Question C: What will be the vacation destination for Albanians in 2020? 

4. Question D: What do you think will be the cost-quality ratio during Albanian 
vacations in 2020? 

For each question or referred to as silo as well, four potential answers or ele- 
ments are provided. The array of “questions” and their associated answers appears 
in Table 1. 
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Table 1. Questions and answers for the study 


Question A: Will Albanians have Summer holidays in 2020? 

Al | No Summer holidays in 2020, a lot of Albanians lost their jobs because of the quar- 
antine 

A2 | No vacations as the majority of institutions forced people to use their holidays during 
the quarantine time 

A3 | Holidays will be longer as people spent a lot of time inside, they need more time to 
recover 

A4 | Less people will take holidays to avoid over-populated areas 
Question B: If Albanians spend holidays in Albania, will this be enough for the tour- 
ism industry to recover? 

B1 | Albanians are indifferent 

B2 | People are inclined to spend less because of the economic hardship 

B3 | People have a need of long vacations 

B4 | People will stay in Albania if the prices are attractive 
Question C: What will be the vacation destination for Albanians in 2020? 

Cl | Vacation destination: Tourism in the mountains 

C2 | Vacation destination: Beaches tourism 

C3 | Vacation destination: Curative tourism (thermal spa, Thermal waters) 

C4 | Vacation destination: Cultural tourism 
Question D: What do you think will be the cost-quality ratio during Albanian vaca- 
tions in 2020? 

D1 | Price-quality ratio is good due to reasonable prices for offered services 

D2 | Price-quality ratio is unpredictable because of large asymmetry of prices 

D3 | Price-quality ratio depends on the offered touristic packages 

D4 | Unreasonable high prices for mediocre offered services 


Researchers make a great deal of effort to select the proper test stimuli, those 
words and phrases appearing in Table 1. The process of rating questions can create 
a remarkable study about how we react to stimuli or just as quickly destroy the qual- 
ity of the study. But how do we have the respondent convey his reaction to these 
stimuli? 

Here, as we begin our discussion about and our analysis of responses to test stim- 
uli, it’s essential to set the record straight. The key message here is that as much 
effort ought to be placed into selecting the proper form of the answer as one puts into 
selecting the right test stimuli. The scales that researchers develop become the re- 
spondent’s language. The respondent’s reaction to the test stimuli through these 
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scales will make a great deal of difference to the results, allowing researchers to draw 
correct inferences or preventing correct inferences, allow a ‘story’ to come out that 
tells us ‘how things work,’ or prevent the story from coming out because the rating 
scale cannot express what we need it to express. 

A relevant characteristic of Mind Genomics is the discovery of different patterns 
of reactions to the elements, patterns which are intuitively obvious and suggest other 
ways of perceiving the facts of a particular study case; this is referred to as MindSet. 
The method Mind Genomics uses to analyze the data is known as ‘clustering,’ or 
‘segmentation’ (Mucherino, Papajorgji and Pardalos, 2009.) Segmentation works 
with the patterns relating the presence/absence of the elements to the actual rating of 
the 9-point rating scale (Persuasion Model). Clustering uses a standard statistical 
method to discover complementary, homogeneous groups based upon these patterns. 
These groups show meaningful, radically different patterns, patterns that ‘tell differ- 
ent stories.’ 

Statistical parsimony and subjective interpretability as the key to the solution: 
The ideal segmentation is parsimonious (few segments), and interpretable (each el- 
ement can be described simply, and makes sense, i.e., tells a story.) clustering pro- 
grams can extract two, three, four, five, six and more clusters or segments. The more 
segments which emerge, the more similar are the patterns within a segment, and the 
more different are the centroids of the segments. 


The OLS (Zdaniuk, 2014) regression is run once for each respondent. The prep- 
aration stage using OLS regression generates the necessary data matrix, one set of 
rows for each respondent, and then 24 columns of data to show the presence/absence 
of the element in the vignette corresponding to the row. The 25th column is the bi- 
nary value for the vignette, 0 or 100, depending upon the rating assigned. Each re- 
spondent generates the necessary set of 24 coefficients, one coefficient for each ele- 
ment. The result is a data matrix of 24 columns, one per element, and N rows, where 
N is the number of respondents. 

The Index of Divergent Thoughts (IDT) is also calculated. Divergent thinking 
typically occurs in a spontaneous, free-flowing manner such that many ideas are 
generated in an emergent cognitive fashion, and unexpected connections are drawn 
(Baer, 2014). At the end of the study, using the imagination of Mind Genomics ideas, 
the regressions information is organized and structured according to convergent/ra- 
tional or divergent thinking (Todri et al., 2020). 

After collecting the data from respondents, Mind Genomics will calculate the sta- 
tistical relevance of each of the answers, thus finding the contribution of each of the 
answers to the question/silo rating contribution. The equation used is eq.1 presented 
as follows: 


Y =ko + ki(A1) + kx(A2) + .....4+ kie(D4) (Eq. 1) 


Thus, coefficient ki for 1<= i <=16, will represent the statistical relevance for 
each answer contained in the four silos. 
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5. Results and Discussions 


After collecting the data Mind Genomics would automatically run different models 
and present the results as follows. 


Table 2. Ordered answers according to their statistical relevance. 

Base Size 4800 
Additive Constant 38 
Question A: Will Albanians have Summer holidays in 2020? 
Al |No Summer holidays in 2020, a lot of Albanians lost their jobs because of the} 4 
quarantine 
A2 |No vacations as the majority of institutions forced people to use their holidays| 6 
during the quarantine time 
A3 |Holidays will be longer as people spent a lot of time inside, they need more} 3 
time to recover 
A4 |Less people will take holidays to avoid over-populated areas 1 


Question B: If Albanians spend holidays in Albania, will this be enough 
for the tourism industry to recover? 


B1 | Albanians are indifferent 1 
B2 | People are inclined to spend less because of the economic hardship 0 
B3 | People have a need of long vacations 0 
B4 | People will stay in Albania if the prices are attractive 1 
Question C: What will be the vacation destination for Albanians in 2020? 
Cl | Vacation destination: Tourism in the mountains -1 
C2 | Vacation destination: Beaches tourism -1 
C3 | Vacation destination: Curative tourism (thermal spa, Thermal waters) -4 
C4 | Vacation destination: Cultural tourism -3 
Question D: What do you think will be the cost-quality ratio during Alba- 
nian vacations in 2020? 
D1 | Price-quality ratio is good due to reasonable prices for offered services 0 
D2 | Price-quality ratio is unpredictable because of large asymmetry of prices 3 
D3 | Price-quality ratio depends on the offered touristic packages -3 
D4 | Unreasonable high prices for mediocre offered services 1 


Table 2 shows that the additive constant is 38, meaning that 38% of participants 
are optimist about going on vacation this year of 2020. Table 2 shows as well that 
the most statistically relevant answer is A2: No vacations as the majority of institu- 
tions forced people to use their holidays during the quarantine time showing the 
gloomy picture created by the pandemic. Answer AI: No Summer holidays in 2020, 
a lot of Albanians lost their jobs because of the quarantine demonstrates what the 
situation is, people are not even considering going on vacation. 

Question C: What will be the vacation destination for Albanians in 2020 has 
negative values, meaning that people are not even thinking to choose the kind of 
tourism they would like to have. 
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Analyses based on the qualifications criterion show that the Reason: patriotic 
tourism - staying in Albania is the one with the highest statistical relevance and the 
corresponding answer A3: Holidays will be longer as people spent a lot of time 
inside, they need more time to recover is the one evaluated with coefficient 10. It 
shows the need of people of having a dreamed long vacation because of the length 
of the lockdown period. 


Table 3 shows the mind-sets of the participants. As shown in Table 3, two diffenet 
mind-sets are discovered 


Table 3. Finding the mind-sets 


Group (Binary Ratings) 4 |S Sloe 
° ° % ° % 
s mp | 5 
= NB iy g 

Base Size 4800 | 2520 | 2280 

Additive Constant 38 37 39 


Question A: Will Albanians have Summer holidays in 2020? 
Al |No Summer holidays in 2020, a lot of Albanians lost their jobs| 4 Il -4 
because of the quarantine 
A2 |No vacations as the majority of institutions forced people to use| 6 2 -2 
their holidays during the quarantine time 
A3 | Holidays will be longer as people spent a lot of time inside, they} 3 10 -5 
need more time to recover 
A4 |Less people will take holidays to avoid over-populated areas 1 8 -7 
Question B: If Albanians spend holidays in Albania, will this 
be enough for the tourism industry to recover? 


B1 | Albanians are indifferent 1 1 2 

B2 | People are inclined to spend less because of the economic hard-| 0 -1 2 
ship 

B3_| People have a need of long vacations 0 -l 

B4 | People will stay in Albania if the prices are attractive 1 2 -1 


Question C: What will be the vacation destination for Alba- 
nians in 2020? 


C1 | Vacation destination: Tourism in the mountains -1 5 -8 

C2 | Vacation destination: Beaches tourism -1 6 -8 

C3 | Vacation destination: Curative tourism (thermal spa, Thermal] -4 3 -11 
waters) 

C4 | Vacation destination: Cultural tourism -3 4 -11 


Question D: What do you think will be the cost-quality ratio 
during Albanian vacations in 2020? 


D1 | Price-quality ratio is good due to reasonable prices for offered| 0 -9 2 
services 

D2 | Price-quality ratio is unpredictable because of large asymmetry | 3 -6 12 
of prices 

D3 | Price-quality ratio depends on the offered touristic packages -3 -12 8 


D4 | Unreasonable high prices for mediocre offered services 1 -8 12 
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The study shows two main groups of people or mind-sets. 52.5% (italic in red) of 
participants are pessimistic about having vacations (mind-set 1) at all or they will 
skip vacations as they stayed for too long locked down during the pandemic. 47.5% 
of participants belong to the “cautious” group (mind-set 2, in blue underline); they 
find prices are too high for mediocre services and they would wait for “reasonable” 
offers to make a decision. 


6. Conclusions 


The coronavirus pandemic that has gripped the world is affecting our lives as well 
as the economies of nations. Economists, businessmen, national and international 
institutions are calculating the losses and the effects that this crisis is carrying. Also, 
a series of debates are taking place to understand what will happen to the economies 
and different economic sectors in the post-coronavirus era? When will this era begin? 

In this crisis, one of the economic sectors that has been hit hardest is the tourism 
sector, which is facing an unprecedented challenge. Although the crises that tourism 
has faced over the years have not been absent, the Covid-19 crisis is unprecedented 
both in terms of extent and duration, and in terms of socio-economic and health im- 
pact it has brought. 

The COVID-19 pandemic has paralyzed the tourism industry, planes are parked 
on airport runways, accommodation facilities are empty, travel agencies are no 
longer selling their services, and are trying to manage bookings canceled by custom- 
ers in the best possible way. If we add here the impact of the crisis on all other ac- 
tivities related to tourism, such as restaurants, bars, rental cars and various services 
for tourists, the economic impact is very significant. 

Globally, the impact of Covid-19 will cause a 20 to 30% drop in tourism revenue, 
reaching a value of about $ 300-450 billion, which is nearly a third of the $ 1.5 trillion 
generated in 2019 by this sector (UNWTO 2020). Italy has estimated that there will 
be a decrease of 260 million tourist presence, which will be accompanied by a sig- 
nificant loss of tourism expenditures reaching values of over 18 billion euros. Greece 
has estimated that the damages caused so far are about half a billion. 

At the European (EU) level, estimates speak of losses amounting to € 1| billion 
per month. All this situation will make the tourism sector lose the growth it has man- 
aged to accumulate in the last 5-7 years. This situation is causing a significant impact 
in our country, where considerable losses are estimated for sectors that are directly 
and indirectly related to the tourism industry. Taking into account the fact that the 
contribution of the tourism industry to the country's economy is about 22% in GDP 
and employment (considering direct and indirect activities), the picture is even 
gloomier. 

So about 1/5 of our country’s economy depends on the tourism sector. The 'Stand- 
ard & Poor' agency has rung the alarm for the crisis of the tourism sector, which has 
positioned Albania among the fifteen countries that will be most affected by this 
situation, causing a loss of about 1.9-2.2% of GDP. 
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The results obtained from this study demonstrate that Mind Genomics is an ex- 
cellent approach providing a wide range of results. It allows five classification crite- 
ria to create the heart of the analysis. By default, the system offers gender and 
groupage as classification criteria leaving the researchers the choice to add three oth- 
ers to make the study more complex. Thus, the researcher can analyze the collected 
data according to five different criteria. This wide choice of classification criteria 
allows for a deep understanding of the problem in the study, making it possible to 
see many points of view. 

This study shows that the qualifications criterion Reason: patriotic tourism - stay- 
ing in Albania was rated the highest with a total score of 27 and an additive constant 
of 43. This item had 1512 observations, demonstrating this is an important issue for 
the majority of the people. Data from the national institute of statistics show that the 
concept of "patriotic tourism" is of significant relevance. Tourists from Kosova came 
to the rescue of the tourism industry of Albania. According to INSTAT 2020), over 
a million tourists from Kosova visited Albania during the Summer. A considerable 
number of people from the Albanian diaspora also joined the Albanian Kosovars to 
boost the local tourism industry during these difficult times. Thus, the Albanian gov- 
ernment should take all necessary steps to make crossing the border with Kosova as 
easy as possible. 

The study conducted by Voyage Pirates with over 30,000 European travelers, 
reports that most people continue to make vacation plans, waiting for the situation 
to improve before deciding. The Travel Sentiment Tracking survey conducted in the 
US at the end of March also reports that 66% of respondents hope to start traveling 
and vacationing as soon as possible. 

This is also related to the fact that tourism has already become an inevitable ac- 
tivity for our lives, it is considered a ‘commodity’ product. 

This study aims to make a quantitative assessment of the consequences of the 
COVID-19 on the tourism industry in Albania. The valuable findings will be sug- 
gested to the Ministry of Tourism and other state agencies directly interested in this 
matter. This study also identifies some relevant values and institutions that the tour- 
ism industry and academia in Albania should challenge and breakthrough to advance 
and reset the research and practice frontiers. 

It is time to think about professional development, digital transformation, and 
renewal of the tourist offer. Opportunities today are numerous to be more productive 
to acquire new skills, to have a better knowledge of platforms and digital tools that 
could be used in the field of the tourism industry. 
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Abstract: Since the mid-1980s, meat consumption in the Western world has stabilized and, in 
the face of consolidated food security, there has been a change in sensitivity to ethical issues, 
such as animal welfare and the environmental impact of farms. Different organizations and 
stakeholders of various kinds participate in the debate on the production and consumption of 
meat. They are often characterized by different purposes: animal welfare and/or environmental 
associations, research centers, media. In this context, the point of view of meat producers has 
never been inserted, at least in Italy, these produces have instead felt the need to participate in 
the debate by providing information, details and objective data useful to correct, where neces- 
sary, some positions, to times prejudicial if not completely incorrect. 

Lab-grown meat, also known as “cultured” or “clean” meat, is no longer science fiction. In 
November 2020 The Chicken, the first restaurant to sell synthetic chicken, opened in Ness Ziona 
near Tel Aviv, to test its artificial burger menu with a limited number of private customers. 
Market research estimates that the cultured meat sector could reach a value of $214 million by 
2025 and $ 593 million by 2032. Global meat consumption has increased by 58% over the past 
20 years (OECD, 2018). According to research conducted by the World Economic Forum, it is 
estimated that 50 billion chickens are slaughtered every year. The numbers are just as high 
when it comes to larger farm animals: 1.5 billion pigs, half a billion sheep and 300 million cows 
are killed each year to produce food for human consumption. 

What we choose to eat also has an impact on other species too, as huge amounts of land are 
used to raise animals, decreasing the space needed for wildlife to thrive. Of all the non-frozen 
land available on the planet, 26% is used for grazing livestock, while 33% is used to grow feed, 
as reported by FAO (2012). The purpose of this research is to observe and examine the effects 
of the impact of meat consumption on biodiversity and sustainability, starting from an analysis 
of the spread of synthetic meat production companies, especially in the USA. To study the 
sustainability of meats means also to analyze the totality of its supply chain, from feed growing 
up to the final consumer and the way they perceive and interact with the livestock industry. 
According to some recent studies, synthetic meat, sold at higher prices than traditional meat, 
could reinforce the problems of social inequality. Allowing access only to part of the global 
population, through today’s market dynamics, risks increasing the already existing disparity 
between those who can afford a healthy body and those who are forced to do without it. 
With the CoViD-19 pandemic, overseas synthetic meat sales jumped 264% (Focus, 2020). 
The work will examine the pros and cons of synthetic meat production from the perspective 
of the circular economy. 
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This research aims to observe and examine the effects of the impact of meat 
consumption in environmental, ethical and health terms. The synthetic meat 
revolution starts from consumer habits to respond to the two emergencies of the new 
century: the food emergency and the climate emergency. 

The main problem does not lie in the animal products themselves, but in the way 
they are raised and the impact that intensive farming has on health and above all on 
the environment. 


Introduction 


With the ratification of the Climate Change Convention (UNFCCC) and the Kyoto 
Protocol, each member country must prepare the national inventory of emissions, 
adopting the IPCC methodology to ensure the comparability of estimates between 
different countries. 

The national emissions inventory is divided into 6 sectors: energy, industrial 
processes, solvents, agriculture, LULUCF (Land use, Land use change and 
Forestry), and waste). The Agriculture sector provides for the estimation of methane 
(CH4) and nitrous oxide (N2O) emissions for the following categories: enteric 
fermentation, management of animal waste, agricultural soils, cultivation of rice 
fields and combustion of agricultural residues. The emissions of these two 
greenhouse gases of agricultural origin are calculated starting from statistical 
indicators of activity (official statistics) and emission factors, which include the 
peculiarities present in each country. 

Carbon dioxide (CO2) emissions related to the agricultural sector are instead 
estimated and reported in the LULUCF sector (Di Ciaula et al., 2018). In recent 
years, much attention has been paid to the impact on climate change of intensive 
farming, especially of cattle, due to the emissions of methane produced in the 
intestine. 


1. Cultured meat 


Meat consumption is increasing steadily in the last decades, following the 
economical development of countries, the richer a country gets the more meet its 
population demands. 

It comes as no surprise that the raise of new economic superpowers like China 
and India brings millions of new people who can finally afford and who demand 
meat (figure 1). 
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Figure 1. Global meat consumption (MIT Technology Review, 2021) 
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Figure 2. USA meat consumption (MIT Technology Review, 2021) 
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Despite global demand for meat is increasing mainly driven by demand coming 
from developing countries, we can see an interesting trend in some developed nations 
like the USA, where demand for red meats is declining instead (figure 2). 

Worldwide meat production feeds a long series of problems. Indeed, it is 
resource-intensive, induces negative environmental impacts, causes animal suffering 
and induces significant public health consequences, including animal-to-human 
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pandemics and antibiotic resistance (Mathew et al., 2007; Oliver et al., 2011; 
Lymbery and Oakshotte, 2014; IPCC, 2018). McLeod, (2011) predicted an increase 
in global demand for meat as the world population grows. 

Some scholars (Post, 2012) believe that a solution to reduce the consumption of 
animal meat is the development and use of meat grown from animal cells without 
slaughtering the animals themselves. Furthermore, cultured meat appears to reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions and use of land and water (Tuomisto, 2019). 

There are two main types of meat substitutes: plant based and lab grown. Plant- 
based meats are made using only vegetal products like soy protein concentrate, 
coconut oil, sunflower oil, potato protein, yeast extract, and others. Everything is 
studied in order to replicate perfectly the original product. 

From 2010 to 2020, many companies and startups have set themselves the goal 
of protecting the environment by producing synthetic meat in the laboratory. This 
change of course of a part of the food industry clashes with the hard core of 
intensive farming, however, placing itself somewhere between those who praise 
an exclusively vegetable diet and those who choose not to abandon meat. 
Especially in the past five years there has been a proliferation of research on 
consumer acceptance of cultured meat (Bryant and Barnett, 2018, 2019; van der 
Weele and Driessen, 2019; Wilks et al., 2019; Lucas, 2019) as an artificial 
alternative in response to the food and climate emergency. A choice that would 
make it possible to increase food production with less economic and environmental 
commitment. Some researchers (Stephens et al., 2018) believe that the social 
discourse on cultured meat must overcome the consumer acceptance perspective 
and consider broader social issues. 

Therefore, this article will consider a number of important cultural phenomena 
and institutions that will interact with cultured meat: regulations, economic, 
environmental and health impacts. To date, the still limited number of researches 
does not certify that replacing farmed meat with plant-based substitutes would offer 
nutritional benefits or reduce chronic diseases. The production of plant substitutes 
would seem to decrease the environmental impact compared to the production of 
farmed meat depending on the type of products being compared. 

The demand for plant substitutes and synthetic meats can lower that for farmed 
and slaughtered meats, although synthetic meats require further technological 
developments to completely eliminate traces of animal origin. 

Some consumers choose to completely avoid the consumption of meat from 
farmed animals or foods of animal origin, others decide to replace a part of their meat 
intake with “plant-based substitutes” which, however, give the same consistency, 
flavor and the nutritional properties of farmed meat. To these could be added the 
“cell-based meat” (also referred to as “cultured meat,” “in-vitro meat,” “lab-grown 
meat,” “cellular meat,” “cultivated meat,” or “ clean meat. “The global market for 
plant-based substitutes could reach $ 85 billion by 2030 ($ 4.6 billion in 2018) 
(Gordon et al., 2019). 

It should be remembered that at the moment cell-based meat is neither commer- 
cially available nor profitable yet, but the technology is advancing rapidly. 
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An important aspect in promoting the consumption of alternative foods to meat 
is linked to multimedia communication that presents them to public opinion as a 
means of respecting the environment, animal welfare and reducing risk factors for 
health. 

The scientific community has repeatedly declared itself in favor of plant-based 
diets, particularly in meat-intensive countries, to achieve climate change mitigation 
goals (Bajzelj et al., 2014; Bryngelsson et al., 2016; Willett et al., 2019). There are 
increasing calls to reduce meat consumption that has a negative impact on public 
health (Godfray et al., 2018) and on animal welfare (Lam et al., 2019). 


2. Regulatory and ethical aspects, environmental and health impacts 


In Europe, cultured meat must be authorized by the European Food Safety Authority 
(EFSA) under the Novel Foods Regulation (EU) No. (2015/2283) (Merten-Lentz, 
2018; Froggart and Wellesley, 2019; Verzijden, 2019). This approval is expected to 
arrive in 2022, with the guarantee that new foods are safe to consume, with labels 
that correctly display ingredients and nutritional values. 

The Food Consumer Information Regulation (2011/1169) requires food labeling 
to be clear, precise and easily understandable. Froggart and Wellesley (2019) ask a 
question that will have to be answered by the European Commission: Will cultured 
meat be marketed as meat? 

According to the aforementioned regulation, the answer is currently negative. 
Furthermore, cultured meat products could contain genetically modified ingredients 
and therefore would be subject to Regulation (EC) No. 1829/2003 on genetically 
modified food and feed (Froggart and Wellesley, 2019). European producers will 
have to take into account both European and national legislation because the meat 
grown will be subjected to further inspections and mandatory controls by the 
Member States (Verzijden, 2019). 

In the United States, the Food and Drug Administration (FDA) regulates the 
manufacturing process and pre-harvest materials while the United States Department 
of Agriculture (USDA) will regulate post-harvest processes, including monitoring 
and labeling (Verzijden, 2019). 

In both the US and the EU, cultured meat may not be defined as “meat” under 
existing regulations. However, the definition of meat is likely to be revised to include 
cultured meat, especially to protect consumers from health problems and allergies 
(Simon, 2018; Watson, 2018). It will be a tough battle that will see operators in the 
traditional meat industry ban the use of the term “meat” in the labeling of cultured 
meat products (Flynn, 2019). 

Several research studies (CNBC, 2021; Facts & Factors, 2021; IbisWorld, 2021) 
show how much the potential economic impact that cultured meat will have is on the 
rise. There are concerns about the impact of cultured meat on farmers, the potential 
for consolidating food production under large corporations, and concerns about how 
the relative price of cultured meat could impact inequality (Bonny et al., 2015; 
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Stephens et al., 2018). There are three main drivers for this trend that we can divided 
into: Ethical reasons, Environmental awareness and Health concerns. 

In the last decades we had a steady increase of awareness surrounding the 
conditions of livestocks breeding, slaughtering procedures, and cruel practices. 
Vegetarians and veganism are both rising in developed countries at a steady pace 
(+600% in the USA from 2014 to 2017) (Forbes, 2018). 

One of the open debates on the consumption of synthetic meats is that related to 
the foreseeable increase in inequalities between rich and poor (Cole and Morgan, 
2013; Bonny et al., 2015; Stephens et al., 2018). The idea that cheaply grown meat 
can allow most of the population to feed more easily is not acceptable. 


Figure 3. Agricultural production of inputs for plant-based substitutes (Santo et al., 2020) 
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Cole and Morgan (2013) argue that cultured meat, which is more expensive than 
conventional meat, would allow the rich to eat meat without any particular moral 
consequences. In this way the poor would continue to eat animal meat at a lower 
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price than the current one. The cost of producing cultured meat has declined rapidly 
in recent years, but it will almost certainly always be more expensive than traditional 
meat (Gonzalez and Koltrowitz, 2019). 

When cultured meat arrives on the market, it will only be possible to consume it 
in restaurants (Purdy, 2019) and it will be a luxury or novelty available only to a few 
individuals. As with other expensive goods, cultivated meat could also become an 
element to define wealth and status. Over time, this commodity will also begin to 
become cheaper to produce until it costs lower than conventional meat if produced 
more efficiently (Fountain, 2013). If the cost of cultured meat production falls below 
that of conventional meat production there could be a major turning point for meat 
production around the world. 

Meat production, and in particular red meats production, has been identified very 
often in last decade as one of the main cause of pollution and global warming, both 
because of the large quantity of water and energy needed to feed and grow livestocks, 
and because of the methane emissions cause by the digestion process of cows. 

Despite the fact that the real impact of cows breeding on climate change is still 
debated among experts, it is undeniable that the idea that red meat is bad for the 
environment has become common among people in recent years. 

One of these example is the mayor of New York that established meatless 
Mondays in schools in order to raise awareness on climate change and limit pollution 
(CNN, 2019). 

The environmental impacts related to the creation of synthetic meat depend on 
two stages of production: the agricultural production of inputs and the transformation 
of inputs into final products. For plant-based substitutes, these inputs include 
primary ingredients, such as soy, wheat, peas, mushrooms, and lupins (figure 3). 

For cell-based meat, the specific inputs are not yet fully known; among the 
hypotheses cyanobacteria (i.e. blue-green algae) or compounds derived from soy and 
corn (Thorrez and Vandenburgh, 2019) (figure 4). 


The following section will examine the implications of GHG, land, water, 
pesticide use, eutrophication and biodiversity associated with producing meat 
alternatives over farmed meat production. 

The greenhouse gas footprint of plant-based and cell-based meat substitutes 
comes from the energy needed to manufacture the products, so that footprint could 
decrease if the energy grid were decarbonised. On the other hand, the intensity of 
greenhouse gases in livestock production does not seem to be able to be reduced 
(Goldstein et al., 2017; Lynch and Pierrehumbert, 2019) have estimated that over a 
period of 100 years the greenhouse gas footprint of meat at Cellular base is found to 
be between 51 and 97% lower than conventional beef produced in the US Midwest, 
while between 92% and 9% lower using a 500 year time frame. 

This confirms the need to decarbonise the energy grid, both for cell-based meat 
production and for any other energy-intensive activity due to the long atmospheric 
duration of carbon dioxide. 
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Figure 4. Cell-based agricultural production of inputs for meat (Santo et al., 2020) 
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If the two reasons above are relatively new and contributed to the decline in 
popularity of red meats, this last one is the main driver form the majority of people 
who decided to give up their hamburgers. 

Since the 70s in the USA there have been movement-raising awareness over the 
risks from overconsumptions of red meat, and it is also the main reason that has 
driven the rise of poultry over meat, in the USA. 

Various doctors for the consequences on the cardiovascular system have always 
condemned the consumption of meat itself. The production of synthetic meat can 
also have implications for public health, nutrition and food safety. Most plant-based 
substitutes contain at least one major food allergen among their ingredients, with 
wheat and soy being the most common (Food Drug Administration, 2004). 

Allergic and gastrointestinal reactions to plant substitutes have also been reported. 
For example, carrageenan is a structural ingredient derived from algae commonly used 
in plant-based substitutes for thickening, gelation or stabilization. It can cause 
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gastrointestinal inflammation with alterations of the intestinal micro flora (Bixler, 
2017; David et al., 2018). Some scholars believe that cell-based meat is produced in 
sterile conditions to reduce the incidence of food-borne diseases, such as cholesterol 
but not hypertension due to the high presence of sodium (Bhat and Bhat, 2011). 


3. Economic aspects of synthetic meat production 


In this climate there has been a boom for meat alternative products. 

Initially “meat alternatives” was a term used to identified food intended to be 
used instead of regular meat (for example beans burgers), this food hit the market in 
the USA from 80s and is still popular today. 

Although in recent year the word “meat alternative” changed meaning and it is 
now used to refer to products that not only aim to replace meat but they are designed 
to replicate every single characteristics of real meat: taste, texture, smell, blood, 
nutrients etc. This is not food that people have instead of meat, this is intended not 
to be distinguishable for the original. 

For the purpose of this paper when the word “meat alternatives” will appear from 
now on we are referring to this last category. 

Currently there are more than 25 main companies in the meat alternatives market 
but among them the two biggest and more famous are Impossible Food and Beyond 
meat, both are focused on the productions of substitutes of red meats. 

Over the past decade, many companies have invested heavily in researching and 
developing meat alternatives (Mouat et al., 2019). Tyson Foods (an early investor in 
Beyond Meat), JBS, Nestle, Cargill, Hormel Foods, Perdue, meat processing and 
aggregation companies, are either developing their own plant-based substitutes or 
investing in existing ones (Henderson, 2019) . Kellogg and Unilever acquired 
existing plant-based replacement brands such as Morningstar Farms and The 
Vegetarian Butcher, respectively (Lucas, 2019). 

University researchers initially developed the cell-based meat production study 
while it is currently led by corporations (Stephens et al., 2019). Some experts (van 
der Weele and Driessen, 2013; van der Weele and Tramper, 2014; Stephens et al., 
2018) say that there will be growth in the synthetic cute industry and this could 
provide a new market opportunity for small businesses. 

Concern remains about the increase in power in the food value chain by the meat 
multinationals (van der Weele and Driessen, 2013). 

McKinsey analysts produced the first organic study in the synthetic meat industry 
and determined that the business is worth $ 25 billion by 2030. In Europe, a legal 
battle is underway by farmers’associations that do not recognize those made of 
meatballs made of meat-not meat as real hamburgers. 

In Italy the synthetic meat phenomenon has not yet spread. However, there are 
examples of companies that push on biotechnological research, such as Orbillion 
Bio, which studies how to replicate wagyu beef, and Vow which works on the 
faithful reproduction of the taste of kangaroo and alpaca meat. 
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In 2020, synthetic meat attracted around 350 million dollars in investments, 
despite the pandemic, and by the beginning of this year it has already reached another 
250 million (IIlsole24ore, 2021). To produce hamburgers and fillets that have the 
same smell, the same taste and the same texture as their natural counterparts, we 
have come up with a last technique: 3D printing with vegetable “inks”. Israeli start- 
up in the food technology sector, Redefine Meat, plans to offer its customers 3D 
printed meat, called “Alt-Steak” by 2021. 

In another Israeli restaurant, ““The Chicken” in Tel Aviv, 3D printed hamburgers 
and slices of synthetic meat will be served from November 2020. Customers can 
watch the entire preparation of the dishes through the glass windows of the internal 
laboratory where engineers, biologists and food technologists are working to 
produce “the meat” for the chefs to cook. 

In 2013, $ 300,000 was spent on the first hamburger made from lab-grown meat. 
After less than three years, the market price of a meatball made by Memphis Meat 
has dropped to $ 20,000 a pound. 

In early 2021, Future Meat Technologies announced that it had managed to make 
a 160-gram chicken breast for just four dollars. McKinsey analysts have no doubts 
in believing that by 2030 synthetic meat will cost as much as animal meat 
(Ilsole24ore, 2021). 


Conclusion 


Cultivated meat in its technological variants is spreading and could conquer the 
markets of several countries in the coming years. The numbers show that many 
consumers appreciate this new type of food for different reasons and this will favor 
the flourishing of new businesses and new markets. 

The decisions that European and world institutions will make on the production 
and labeling of synthetic meat will also be evaluated. 

From an environmental perspective, plant-based substitutes can provide 
substantial advantages over farmed beef, which is often compared by industry and 
the media. Cell-based meat will still have to overcome many obstacles on research 
and development and could provide encouraging answers on most environmental 
concerns. If meat alternatives replaced even a small portion of farmed meat 
production, the number of animals raised and killed for human protein consumption 
would decrease. 

It will be necessary to understand what will happen on the ethical front and assess 
whether or not the production of synthetic meat will sharpen the gap between 
different social classes and between consumer countries. 

From a public health perspective, research to date is still limited on nutrition, 
chronic diseases and the food safety implications of synthetic foods. 

Future research will follow the evolution of the phenomenon of cultivated meat 
in the various aspects analyzed, looking both at market trends but also at the 
resolution of sensitive issues on the environmental and health impact. 
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Abstract: SMEs constitute a backbone of an economy. Its role is a vital and decisive in 
economic activities. This importance due to their investments and their jobs creation; they 
play an undeniable role in the vitality and economic development of regions. 

However SMEs, in general, are facing a variety of hazards that paralyze or at least slow down 
their internationalization and competitiveness. These constraints are closely related to two 
categories of factors: Microeconomic factors that are endogenous and purely proper for the 
enterprise, as well as their macroeconomic exogenous factors (support services, business en- 
vironment, infrastructure, institutional framework, competition policy ... etc.). Although 
SMEs are a major player in the markets, they are controlled by agencies that regulate and 
manage them through programs of economic, political and social measures aimed at insuring 
equilibrium, on one hand and facilitate the procedures that face SMEs willing to amplify their 
size by opting for an international framework for their activities and thus strengthen their 
competitive position and then becoming competitive internationally. Further this strategy 
contributes to economic development of the country. 

To achieve this objective, public authorities should primarily focus on the difficulties SMEs 
come across to identify gaps and shortcomings of past institutional and organizational struc- 
tures and then a temptation to correct them. 

However, apart from these measures, SMEs in transition economies are still facing the same 
difficulties to over-steer outside domestic field and thus struggling to achieve a degree of 
competitiveness in international markets. This situation is irrevocably due to authorities’ ig- 
norance or misunderstands of prominent factors that enhance and flourish SMEs’ competi- 
tiveness. This systematically entails overlapping measures in their favor. 

The aim of this communications is to determine the appropriate policy to be undertaken by 
the authorities, taking into account the internal and external factors which SMEs are prone in 
order to restructure and reorient decisions and actions, on one side and create conditions for 
SMEs to access international markets. Further, the extent of our communication is limited 
economies in transition such as Algeria and countries of CEE ... etc). 
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1. The different types of factors favorable to the development and competi- 
tiveness of SMEs. 


The situation of SMEs and competitive advantage: 
The dynamics in the competitive environment have encouraged SMEs to look for 
new ways to satisfy their customers and to offer them efficient value than their rivals. 
In doing so, they must increase their market shares and they must operate as well so 
that they can protect their competitive positions whenever their products and pro- 
cesses evolve. 

In a report devoted to SMEs, OECD (Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development) presented some of their characteristics: 

e SMEs continue to be an important player in economic life and still generate 
more profit. Although their sector is characterized by dynamic and consider- 
able entrepreneurial activity, keep in mind that many of them are small mature 
businesses that serve the local market, many of them are struggling to stay 
competitive. 

e SMEs contribute vitally in innovation. According to the researches about 30- 
60 % of innovative SMEs in the OECD countries belong to the production 
sector. The small innovative companies have the flexibility to respond rapidly 
to changes in technology and customer needs. However, less efficient firms 
may face problems in acquiring the necessary resources to respond to these 
changes; some of them have solved this problem by attaching the cooperation 
networks to enhance their innovative capacity. 


Global market and internationalization of SMEs 
In a global market, internationalization is vital for SMEs. Although many among 
them continue to focus on the local market, another significant portion has become 
increasingly international and thus engaged to design products and services for the 
international market. Market liberalization and deregulation, which constitute the 
global trend of restructuring, expose SMEs to a strong international competition es- 
pecially namely in terms of costs reduction. Moreover, increasing technological 
complexity and higher costs for research and developments prompts small compa- 
nies to seek alliances worldwide. These arrangements include partnerships in inter- 
national strategic alliances, participation in international mergers and acquisitions. 
Looking for elements that constitute the competitive potential, from an entrepre- 

neurial perspective, one may lists several elements favorable to the competitiveness 
as follows: 

1. The quality of equipment of production. 

2. The advance in production technologies. 

3. The flexibility of the production system. 

4. Employee’s technical culture. 

5. Expenditures on Research and Development. 

6. The quality of the staff involved in Research and Development. 

7. The level of the quality management system. 
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8. The ranking given to quality assurance problems. 

9. Knowledge of current and future customer’s needs. 

10. Knowledge of competitors. 

11. The ranking accorded to marketing activities. 

12. The ranking given to the expansion in foreign markets. 
13. The quality of the staff involved in marketing. 

14. The level of marketing spending. 

15. The reputation (image, good recognition) of the company 


The macroeconomic impact of SMEs in the economy 
SMEs play a key role in creating jobs, promoting innovation, creating competition 
and the creation of economic wealth (Bannock, 1981) 

There is a recession during 2008-2009; however, some companies had registered 
a growth in employment and an increase in value added. Also there is an increase in 
the number of SMEs. 


The importance of SMEs 

According to UNIDO, the WSIS Report (February 2003) SMEs are very important. 
They are the harmless approach to reduce poverty in a sustainable way and to pro- 
mote economic growth. Indeed, by creating wealth and jobs in developing countries, 
SMEs are the main source of revenues, a breeding ground for entrepreneurs and an 
important provider of jobs. 

Furthermore, SMEs need to know that they are resources, and how to use them 
and turn them into a competitive advantage. The distinctive competencies can help 
the company stand out from its markets where his skills are superior to its competi- 
tors (Andrew, 1971). Basic skills and distinctive competence are the two main fac- 
tors that encourage SMEs to have a competitive advantage. 


Success Factors 

The researches on economic development in developing countries are designed to 
cover the successes and macroeconomic movements. This makes the method of the 
critical success factor widely applied in large companies as reported by Saraph and 
all (1989). Unfortunately, this method may amend an application in SMEs simulta- 
neously. 

As SMEs are considered to be at the core of the socio-economic activities in de- 
veloped and developing countries. They represent over 90% of all companies all over 
the world (Wijewardena et Zoysa, 2005). Usually, some of them collapse at start 
phase. For the remaining, some grow quickly, while others develop slowly. Further- 
more, it is important to identify favorable factors to the success of SMEs, then man- 
aging eventual negative factors in the future. These factors may vary from country 
to country due to economic, geographic and cultural differences. This analysis is 
very important for developing countries as the results of the research could be useful 
for policymakers and entrepreneurs. 
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There are considerable studies that picked up the main factors having a significant 
positive impact on business success. These are: customer focus, quality of products, 
efficient management, the environment, availability of capital and strategic marketing. 
In the same vein Yusof and Aspinwall (1999) listed other factors such as: management, 
total quality management leadership, results’ evaluation, progress, performance, ap- 
propriate training for employees and the adoption of a quality insurance system. 


Strategies and SME development policies 

Improving the competitiveness of SMEs requires policies influencing economic, po- 
litical and societal institutions in the country, as well as on markets (it may extend 
to include organizations whose prime role is to regulate, stabilize and legitimize mar- 
kets). As such, a development strategy for SME should highlight the challenges 
faced by SMEs due to size and to fill gaps in the institutional and organizational 
structures in order to improve their competitiveness. 


Sound macroeconomic policies 

The predictability of the business environment is a key determinant of business de- 
cisions, not only for SMEs but also in large companies, including those with foreign 
capital, depend on the government's ability to implement sound and consistent mac- 
roeconomic policies. Low budget deficits, low inflation and a stable and transparent 
system of currency, which gives competitive exchange rate in an economy, helps 
secure the minimum stability that companies need. Shiffer and Weder (2001) con- 
firm that inflation affects the growth of SMEs and the exchange rate have also af- 
fected SMEs, they also demonstrated that political instability affects all companies. 
At the macro level, policymakers should be aware of the size of prejudice, when 
focusing on the improvement of SMEs’ competitiveness. 


Suitable microeconomic environment 

Improving the capacity of stakeholders to create enabling environments for small 
enterprises is a multi-frontal effort. In an ideal case, a favorable microeconomic en- 
vironment can be defined by, among other: a simplified legal and regulatory frame- 
work, good governance, absence of corruption, adequate infrastructure, availability 
of skilled and healthy labor force, appreciation and enhancement of the brand image 
of the company within the society as a whole. This environment is the place of in- 
teraction between SMEs and institutions, markets and support organizations whose 
challenge is to improve competitiveness. 


Business practices and strategies for SMEs 

It is for SMEs to implement operating practices of competitive firms and business 
strategies. Therefore, the available options to SMEs are also closely linked to the 
quality of institutions, markets and organizations that frame the business environ- 
ment. The efficiency and effectiveness of institutions, markets and organizations en- 
courage or discourage SMEs to take their cues to initiate new ways of doing business, 
to compare their own competitive features with those of their rivals, take their invest- 
ment decisions, including the introduction of innovations in their business strategies. 
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If the environment is low, the capacity of SMEs to detect the signals of the market 
that would allow them to invest and also develop weakened. 


The role of SMEs in the development process of transition countries. 

SMEs remain the centerpiece of any process of retrieval and economic recovery, it 
is from this point that the Algerian government-after the various policy reforms of 
restructuring of SMEs and macroeconomic adjustment program- recaptures the im- 
portance of SMEs as an instrument of development policy and economic openness. 
Yet the Algeria must face challenges to ensure its inclusion within the global eco- 
nomic sphere, which is characterized by a double movement: globalization and re- 
gionalization 

These challenges are well addressed by the following questions: 

- How to ensure a gradual and harmless transition to the market economy? 

- How to negotiate this insertion in the global economy? 

- What type of partnership to build to make our enterprises more competitive? 

- What Measures to be undertaken and what margin for the government to en- 
courage and smooth the transfer from local to international market? 

Noted that after the association agreements signed by Algeria within the Euro - 
Mediterranean Partnership and its plans to access the WTO. Other areas of coopera- 
tion and expansion of geo-economic backgrounds just be presented as many oppor- 
tunities for economic recovery and economic restructuring for SMEs. It is evident 
that this contribution can only be beneficial both financially and technologically, 
organizational and managerial. This led us to question whether the Algerian SMEs 
are already prepared to meet the challenges ahead. 


2. A diagnosis of SME sector in Algeria 


Many studies and surveys was made in this context by national and international 
institutions. In a recent survey, jointly conducted by the World Bank and the Minis- 
try of Small and Medium Enterprises, the main question was to identify the various 
constraints facing SMEs in Algeria and propose measures for possible improvement 
of the business climate of this category. The same study was conducted in parallel in 
many developing countries and came with common results which were identified 
and classified into two masses constraints (internal / external). 

Our interest, however, is to identify the constraints related to the company's ex- 
ternal environment. These can be listed as follow: 

- The Relationship with the administration is constraining, bureaucratic and in- 
efficient. 

- A major difficulty for the tax authorities often criticized by business leaders. 
They complain of a tax system they consider archaic, slow and characterized 
by heavy procedures. 

- Relationship with banks: results of many studies confirm that a larger major- 
ity of SMEs return in financing needs, to self-financing or borrowing from 
individuals. 
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The bank option, therefore, remain the last resort for SMEs and this from the 
following points: 
- Delay Tried to obtaining credit excessively slow. 


3. The SME development prospects in the Euro -Mediterranean context 
Ratification of free trade agreements between the EU and certain Mediterranean 
countries (Morocco, 1995, Tunisia 1996, Algeria 2002) imposes many constraints to 
SMEs of non-European contractors. They are brought to confront their European 
counterparts and thus the challenge of competitiveness. In these conditions the use 
of various types of partnership and alliance is an imperative even undeniable mean 
for recovery. 

SME growth prospects depend heavily on their integration capacity. It means 
strengthening their capacity to cope with external competition, reducing costs and 
strengthening their position in the local market, diversifying and shifting their pro- 
duction to the export. This leads us to say that the best way to access the European 
market would be through building alliances with Western companies while harmo- 
nizing the regulation of competition and respecting the different standards in the 
countries of the European Union; however, the SME leaders expect much from au- 
thorities for implementation of aid the SMEs. 


3.1 What should the EU do to help SMEs in developing countries? 

The upgrade program for businesses is quite common nowadays, especially in tran- 
sition countries and more particularly those on the southern coasts of the Mediterra- 
nean, namely after having signed free trade agreements with the EU. However this 
upgrade has sometimes hides several confusions. 

The SMEs upgrade may concern only SMEs having markets and whose only need 
is to improve their product and make it competitive in terms of price and quality then 
exportation it. The upgrade also involves the rehabilitation of the role of SMEs, 
which are considered as the engine of economic growth and wealth and employment 
creates. Therefore, this sector must be subject to special attention of authorities. The 
implementation of this process requires above all the following: 

- Helping, in priority, alliances for SMEs that focus on technology transfer, or- 
ganization and management. 

- Creating then promoting meeting like shows for better dissemination of infor- 
mation. 

- Create a meeting between business leaders of both sides to promote exchange. 

- Create a promotional observatory and monitoring alliances to help assistance 
and intervene in disputes. 


3.2 European PROGRAMME to develop SMEs 


SMEs development’s support program (MEDA) 
This program initiated in 1999 took shape in October 2000. It took a long time to 
have its final form and was the subject of a multitude of redevelopment. In addition, 
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it is the fruit of an association agreement between Algeria and the European Union. 
It is built upon three essential components. Among these, the agreement talks about 
a possible financial assistance to institutions and banks to develop new credit tool 
for SMEs. The program made available to SMEs a guarantee fund to support them 
in their upgrade programs. 


4. Accessing funding is the main constraints for SMEs in transition countries 
Financing SMEs remains the main problem and the essential puzzle for business 
leaders. This is because SMEs need an easy access to capital (either in short, medium 
or long term). However, the main concern lies in the accessibility of financial insti- 
tutions rather than the availability of funds and this is due to a multitude of factors, 
which are purely identified in developing countries the following are common prob- 
lems in these countries: 
¢ Shortage and imperfections of financial institutions in terms of SMEs’ sup- 
port. The private sector is handicapped by the fact that most financial institu- 
tions are not well equipped to provide support to SMEs. These institutions 
seem to have weaknesses in terms of internal management and do not dispose 
of qualified workforce, which explains the poor service. 
¢ In some countries, the mission noted that the human resources are inadequate 
both in terms of number and quality. Furthermore, the personals lakes experi- 
ences and are not motivated. All these institutions do not have sufficient in- 
ternal resources and therefore cannot recruit a qualified workforce, offer train- 
ing or pay reasonable wages. 
¢ High interest rates, high collateral and restriction of the guarantee to spe- 
cific assets. Commercial banks discriminate against SMEs because they see 
them as ' high risk’ customers with little or no resources at all to offer as guar- 
antee. The banks exist and operate as commercial banks and their loan terms 
are the same. Some banks require harsh guarantees for credits they grant. 
¢ In transition countries, SMEs have very limited access to working capital in 
the form of short term loans and overdrafts. Banks and other financial institu- 
tions are wary of SMEs “high-risk clients” and with very high failure rates. 
They apply harsh conditions for loan guarantees that in most cases, SMEs 
cannot fulfill. 
¢ Lack of an effective coordination mechanism for centralizing information 
on possible sources of funding. In most cases, there is no central institution 
that provides information on the different sources of funding. Each institution 
has its own strategy to advertise financial services it provides. 
¢ Misuse of government sources. Financial assistances from government 
sources can be misused if they are invested in some sectors of society that are 
not supposed to benefit from such programs. 
¢ Concentration of funding sources in urban areas. Because of the huge dis- 
tances between the major cities of rural banks, the cost of implementation of 
credit programs tends to be excessively high, making them very expensive. 
Indeed, it was found that financial support programs are overwhelmingly in 
urban areas. 
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5. What should the authorities do to facilitate access to credit for SMEs? 


Given the particularity of SMEs, public authorities must put in place a number of 
financing products adapted to this type of business, in partnership with the banking 
system, or by providing financing in place or partially guaranteeing the repayment 
of this financing through (guarantee funds) or both, simultaneously .the object of this 
strategy is to facilitate SMEs access to credit, by assuming financial risk by the state, 
banks and companies. 

The experience of Morocco and Tunisia in this area is representative. The pro- 
motion of venture capital to vanish the financing constraints is a priority for the gov- 
ernment that should sets up actions to promote financing in venture capital. 

In this case, Algeria can learn from these experiences and develops, in line with 
the Euro-Mediterranean assistance framework, credit sources for funding local com- 
panies and especially SMEs. 

However, these measures, separately, are not considered as securities for the in- 
ternationalization of SMEs. Indeed, promoting this sector does not pass only through 
legal, economic and financial measures, but also requires a favorable global envi- 
ronment. 


6. Conclusion and Recommendations 

This article is a first initiative to design a strategic framework for action to make 
SMEs in the transition economies more competitive in regional and international 
markets. However, it is possible to set a number of common questions and priorities 
that are highly shared by developing countries. 

In order to put forward recommendations for policies to support international 
competitiveness SMEs, it is convenient to understand the mechanisms of internal 
and external factors leading to the development of technological and organizational 
capacity. It is clearly that the effort of the company in the human, technical, financial 
and informational is needed to improvement the results. In regard of institutional 
supports, we distinguish policies designed to provide financial and non-financial as- 
sistance for SMEs. The political and institutional framework in transition countries, 
such as Algeria or Romania (and other countries) remains a brake in front of SMEs’ 
development. Such laws and regulations are often very complex and lead to increase 
costs of transactions in SMEs and provoke a lack of transparency; however, and 
contrary to what is happening in terms of development and infrastructure, many 
countries have experienced significant improvements in their regulatory systems in 
recent years. 

These points, in form of recommendations, should enable decision-makers to de- 
termine priorities to promoting SMEs in transition economies: 

¢ Policymakers must identify the main bottlenecks of industrial development to 
prioritize their interventions. 

¢ Limiting the tax incentives to SMEs, engaging in penetrating international 
markets. 
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* Collaborate with other institutions that provide services to SMEs with a view 
to coordinate initiatives. 

° identifying gaps and improving the existing support system, based on interna- 
tional best practices. 

¢ Implement a business intelligence system that can support the project of inter- 
national integration. 

¢ Proceed to vigils actions. This in a very efficient economic intelligence con- 
text. 

¢ Organize training series in the field of business intelligence and business in- 
telligence for SMEs. 

° Inserting SMEs in the global and regional value chain is of utmost importance 
to improve their products and process. 


In the field of technology and marketing, international experience suggests: 

¢ Emphasizing on services with intensive research and development encourages 
SMEs to turn to innovative products to be more competitive. 

¢ Intensifying meetings between government and business leaders to discuss the 
revision of some institutional appearances. 

¢ Organize awareness campaigns among public bodies regulating banks. 

¢ establishing of dialogues between private and public sectors could contribute 
to resolve the difficulties faced by SMEs and promote financial innovations 
that reduce costs and risks. 

¢ Remove excessive restrictions on lending to SMEs and suggesting supervision 
by ensuring the appropriate prudential rules. 

¢ Ensure a sustainability and continuity of commercial loans to SMEs. 

¢ Improving the reliability of financial information provided to SMEs by adopt- 
ing obligations and facilities for accounting and financial reporting. 

¢ Adopting new innovations to the internet as e-finance would significantly re- 
duce transaction costs and would speed up financial transactions. 


This series of proposed devices cannot be realized without a real commitment 
and willingness on the part of the authorities, not only but also a serious commitment 
by the leaders of SMEs to revitalize and create bridge rallying in order to facilitate 
the insertion of the latter in international markets and provide them with benefits in 
order to be competitive . 
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1. The evolution of tourism and the idea of “Roots tourism” 


Tourism has changed in the last 60-70 years: at first, it was considered something 
luxurious, expansive: only people who could understand the value of what they were 
looking at (especially works of art) could consciously travel. This idea directly de- 
rived from the one of the “Grand Tour’, a typical phenomenon of the XVIII and XIX 
Centuries: the sons of rich and noble families often sustained long voyages through- 
out Europe, and one of the most important destinations was the Italian peninsula. 
Rome, Venice, Naples, Sicily: Italy was considered the birthplace of the Arts, and 
that’s why it was so important in the Bildungsreise that these men sustained. 

We have many accounts of these travels by famous authors from many countries 
in Europe, like Goethe, Dickens, Tolstoj, and many others that describe their expe- 
rience. But, of course, not only writers, poets, and nobles travelled: the poor always 
moved from one place to another, and we have many pieces of evidence of great 
migrations that took place during the Modern Age and even in the XIX and XX 
Centuries (Greco, Rosa, 1996). We can notice, how in whatever moment of human 
history travellers have always been divided in two categories: those who wanted to 
move to other places willing it, and those who did it out of necessity (Perri, 2020). 
The reasons that forced these populations to leave their native places were many and 
different, but one was fundamental: the search for a new, better life, away from the 
poverty and often war, criminality that menaced them in their native nations, in 
places where their fundamental rights were respected (Hannerz, 1998).This is what 
created the crowds of immigrants that left their countries between the last years of 
the XIX Century and the first of the XX. My country, Italy, makes no exception: in 
the period between the 1860s and the 1920s, millions of Italians left the newly 
formed kingdom to find a new life in the United States, Brazil, Venezuela, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, Germany and Belgium. Italian communities spread all over 
the world and continued to grow in the years that succeeded (Gabrieli, Ardito, Boba- 
dilla, 2019). 
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What we can really call “tourism” is born only after the 1960s: the economic 
boom of these years allowed a great number of families to travel without sustaining 
the high costs of the past. And thanks to this change, the great art cities became 
something that everyone could experience, not only the rich and the poets. Great 
groups of tourists “assaulted” the most attractive places, and because of the lack of 
artistic culture that often characterized these groups, touristic guides became so im- 
portant, and explanations were needed as much as possible. The tourist has no time 
to waste: the attention and the time he could grant to a work of art, a church, a palace 
is very little, and that’s why he needs a fast, enjoyable and easy experience. Consid- 
ering these aspects, the fout-court tourist that we know today is very different from 
other figures that “lurk” in the cities, but, considering other characteristics, that may 
be similar: they all live the city, but with different velocities. The fladneur (Carrera, 
2018) and the root tourist do it slowly, the “common” tourist in a very fast way. 

A symptom of this ongoing change is the founding, in Italy but with an interna- 
tional scope, of the Mediterranean Association of Sociology of Tourism in 1987, 
with the aim of analysing and deeply understanding the phenomenon that at that time 
was beginning to show itself in all its complexity (Romita, Perri, Catalano, 2015). In 
this regard, many have pointed to the phenomenon of mass tourism as a consequence 
of post-modernity: the multiplication of increasingly fast means of communication 
and transport have made travel itself much simpler and faster, and the prospect of 
moving even large distances extremely more realistic than in the past (Perri, 2020). 

Soon, the cities of art were not enough for these masses of people that moved 
across the world, and new forms of tourism had to be designed. The tourist now 
needed new places to discover, new people to encounter, new landscapes to see: this 
is the birth of what today we call “experiential tourism’. This is the kind of tourism 
that permitted in the last years a rebirth of all the places and the cities that before 
were considered not interesting, or common. Everyone, now, had something to show: 
a rural ambience, an old farm, an old road, a cave, but also (and this is the most 
important aspect) non-material experiences, like a feast, a fair, a religious celebration 
and so on. 

Regions that now become more and more important in the touristic sector, just a 
few years before were considered unattractive for a visitor. This particular kind of 
tourism allowed even small cities to become important touristic points: these towns 
succeeded this by promoting the local traditions, or creating something that no one 
ever thought before, like a festival, or an event that had a link (even minimum) with 
the history of that place. 

Another way to impose themselves in the travel market is to refer their own tour- 
istic offer to a single kind of visitor; this is the case of many festivals (like the one 
every year is organized in Spoleto, completely dedicated to the world of the classical 
music) or events in general. Among the many kinds of tourism that were born in the 
last years, one very particular is the one we can call “Roots tourism”, namely the 
kind of tourism thought for the descendants of the immigrants of past centuries. 

Thanks to this new kind of tourism, now events so different like a migration and 
a holiday could live together, in the same spaces: just a few decades ago this would 
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have been considered unimaginable. We can also understand that the phenomenon 
of the “Roots tourism” could develop only as a consequence of the great migrations 
that took places over a hundred years ago; this is the inner reason, but what allowed 
it to become so popular is the mass tourism of the second half of the XX Century. 
This has to be clear: immigrants often returned to their native countries (for a small 
period), to pay a visit to their relatives, their parents and in general those who re- 
mained. Often, they had a brother, a sister, or someone they had to take care of. These 
return journeys took place at fairly regular intervals: the first was about ten years 
after departure and was of particular value, as it served to demonstrate one's success 
abroad and the rightness of the choice made years earlier (Gabrieli, 2014). Others 
could follow, often at shorter intervals, since often, during the first return journey, 
many people used to buy a house in the city of origin, in order to strengthen the 
essential link with their roots (Gabrieli, Ardito, Bobadilla, 2019). This phenomenon, 
until recent years, never looked interesting to someone, from a touristic point of 
view, for a series of different reasons: because the country of provenience of the 
immigrants was not very rich, because of the prejudices linked to that particular eth- 
nic group, and so on. 

As time passed (and second or third generations of immigrants were born), the 
sons and the grandchildren of those who left their country knew that they had foreign 
origins, but also begun to feel “incomplete”, because they never experienced (or at 
least only in part) the culture they belonged to. So, many begun to organize “return 
voyages”, that brought them in the countries and in the cities of their ancestors. 
That’s how the phenomenon of the “Roots tourism” started: the descendants of the 
immigrants begun to develop a curiosity towards their origins that often pushed them 
to embark themselves on this particular kind of voyages. 

Gradually, this phenomenon has begun to be noticed and encouraged, especially 
by the administrations of the countries of origin of the emigrants: a particular case is 
represented by the countries of the United Kingdom and its surroundings. Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland have long developed programmes to convert part of their na- 
tional tourism offer to be particularly attractive to those who want to discover more 
about their origins. Wales, a few years ago, was advertised as a wonderful home to 
return to, while Scotland has begun to see the descendants of Scottish emigrants as 
a real national resource (Gabrieli, 2014). 

Italy, although it has a long history of emigration, has also for a long time con- 
tinued not to be interested in a phenomenon that actually concerns it closely (Perri, 
2020). Only in very recent years has the Italian tourism market started to change and 
adapt to a situation that is perfectly compatible with the national history. In fact, in 
a period roughly comprised between the immediate post-unification years (1861 and 
after) and the 1970s, about 30 million people left Italy, generating a global commu- 
nity of Italodescendants that today amounts to 60-80 million people (Gabrieli, Ar- 
dito, Bobadilla, 2019). One could speak of an Italy outside Italy; and these numbers 
also render the impressive amount of individuals who, in order to find out more about 
their origins, would have a reason to return to the peninsula. These data have pushed 
the administrations of some Italian regions (which in the past have been among the 
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most affected by the emigration phenomenon) to develop specific offers and pro- 
grammes: this is the case of the MIGRER (Museo dell'Immigrazione Emiliano-Ro- 
magnola), opened only in recent years. This is also why initiatives aimed at creating 
collaborations between associations of descendants of Italian emigrants and local 
tourist boards have multiplied, such as the example of Raiz Italiana and the online 
portal Italianside.com (Gabrieli 2014). 

The author’s city, Molfetta, is a medium-sized town with 60.000 inhabitants, on 
the Adriatic coast of South-East Italy, and can’t be considered an exception for what 
concerns the Italian emigration. Thousands of citizens left the city (especially in the 
first years of the XX Century), but those who left always maintained a strong rela- 
tionship with their native city. They tried to implant in the countries they reached 
their traditions and their beliefs. contributing to the creation of that "mystical" bond 
that is generated between the migrant and their homeland, i.e. that place to which 
they feel emotionally attached and that constitutes an obligatory destination of "pil- 
grimage of return" at least once in their life (Maruyama, Stronza, 2010); similar ele- 
ments of secular pilgrimage can also be found in the case of Turkish emigrants in 
Belgium, who every year return to Turkey, to their cities of origin (Delany, 1990). 

The Hoboken Italian Festival, an event that every year takes place in Hoboken 
(New Jersey) can be considered a “son” of the molfettese immigrants in the USA. 
The Hoboken Festival is the key to understand, also, the moment in which many 
descendants of the immigrants decide to return to Molfetta: during this festival is 
celebrated the Feast of the Madonna dei Martiri (literally, Our Lady of the Martyrs). 
The feast itself is the main reason for which many return to Molfetta. 

This is the point from which my idea generated: only a few weeks ago I read an 
article published on the website of a local journal, in which it was stated that it had 
been just elected the new president of the “Madonna dei Martiri Society”, an associ- 
ation composed of immigrants and their descendants. What impressed me were the 
names and the photos attached to this article: the firsts sounded very familiar, be- 
cause many people in Molfetta have the same surnames as the people nominated in 
the article; the photos (which showed a procession), also, looked very similar to the 
scenes I see every year during the Feast of the Madonna, in September. I was quite 
impressed because I didn't know that the feast was celebrated in Molfetta as in Ho- 
boken and even in the same period of the year: in first half of September. 

This was interesting: I knew many immigrants who lived in other countries re- 
turned for the feast, but what I didn't know was that a place so far from Italy as the 
New Jersey hosted an almost perfect reproduction of the feast we celebrate every 
year in my city. This witnessed how strong the link between the native places of the 
immigrants and those where their ancestors arrived was, in that continuous exchange 
of values and traditions in which they try to recreate a space that recalls as much as 
possible the one from which they left; the cases of "false homeland" of Croatian and 
Sindh emigrants also refer to this phenomenon (although for different reasons) 
(Maruyama, Stronza, 2010). 

The dimension of the past is very important for those who return to their roots, 
and this is demonstrated by the fact that second-third generation immigrants often 
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speak only the local dialect (and not the Italian language), because, when their an- 
cestors left Apulia, the percentage of people expressing themselves in the local lan- 
guage was much higher than that made up by those who used Italian more for dia- 
logue. The idea of the city itself they have is frequently crystallized in time: This can 
have both positive and negative connotations. The returning past is often appreciated 
by first generation emigrants, who can thus find intact what they left many years 
before; in the case of later generations, however, this feeling can be perceived as 
negative (especially if they are considered as young people), as it is linked to an idea 
of backwardness from which their parents decided to escape. It becomes evanescent, 
therefore, the reason for returning to a land that loses its charm by insisting on the 
myth of the lost home (Sheffer, 1983). This ambivalence of the return journey has 
been demonstrated by research conducted on second-generation Chinese emigrants 
in the United States, who often did not share the feelings felt by their parents once 
they returned to China (Maruyama, Stronza, 2010), leading to a disconnection be- 
tween the concepts of homeland and ancestral home (a place towards which positive, 
nostalgic feelings can also be projected, but to which one does not feel bound by an 
indissoluble bond; Weingrod, Levy, 2006). In the case of Molfetta, often, when those 
who have left or their descendants return, they expect to find the same town as before 
(or at least the closest thing to it). 

Considering this, Molfetta could be one of the major centres of the Roots tourism 
in Apulia, and the city could be re-evaluated from a touristic point of view. This is 
how the project “Molfetta through the Ages” was born. 


2. The project “Molfetta through the Ages” 


“Molfetta through the ages” is a project that intends to exploit the history of the town 
and the fact that many molfettese abroad return every year, to promote the city on 
the touristic market and to produce a re-birth of districts that have been left to their 
fate in recent years. 

An important reference to this project is the “Federicus” event that every year is 
held in the city of Altamura: in this case, the city centre is brought back in time, to 
the Middle Ages, and is divided in several districts: a Jewish one, a Christian one, a 
Moresque one and so on. This allows the visitor to experience different cultures, to 
tell the differences, to make comparisons, even if has only to move from one street 
to another, only a few metres away. This modality of visit is very effective, and this 
is one of the main reasons for which the Federicus festival is a success every year. 
“Molfetta through the Ages” would be organized in the same way, but this time the 
entire city would be crossed by a predefined path along which the visitors would 
walk and visit the entire city. The path itself (and the zones it crosses) would be 
divided in three main areas that would allow the tourist to see the different “souls” 
of the city of Molfetta: the agricultural and maritime one, the industrial one and, 
finally, the bourgeoise one. Every area will correspond to a “soul”, and contain dif- 
ferent activities, attractions or points of interest. 
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2.1. The first zone 

The first area will cross a zone of the city that still today is mainly rural; the name 
of the district is “Madonna delle Rose” (literally: Our Lady of the Roses) and comes 
from the Madonna to which the little rural Church build here is dedicated. The reli- 
gious building is very small and doesn’t resemble at all a church (in fact, many call 
the building “chapel’’). The chapel was built in the XVI Century, after the miraculous 
intervention of the Holy Virgin in aid of a rich man of Bitonto (another city in the 
province of Bari) who was being robbed by a group of bandits; since the Virgin 
revealed herself in a bush of roses, the chapel here build was dedicated to Our Lady 
of the Roses. 

Still, this place was very important for all the people that lived and worked in this 
area, and still today represents a reference point for the citizens of Molfetta. But what 
is most important for the project is that this is a place full of traditions, that many 
today have forgotten, even if they live in Molfetta: for example, here, on Easter Mon- 
day (but previously on the Tuesday of the week after Easter) every year the poor 
families who didn’t have a land of their own (where to spend with their relatives the 
easter holidays) grouped here and kept company each other. The little church repre- 
sented a meeting place for all the peasants that lived in the city, and it’s surprising 
how fast this tradition has been abandoned and forgotten, if we consider that still in 
the 1950s many families met there during the Easter festivities. 

The first zone is also the place where the visitors could take part in rituals that in 
the past of the city were quite common, like the “worms- cutting” practice: when 
someone didn’t feel well, he or she was taken to the oldest women of the community, 
which begun to massage the stomach and the pelvis of the person in question in order 
to “cut the worms” that caused the illness. This ritual derived from the limited 
knowledge that the peasants had of the tapeworm, which was not so uncommon 
among them, due to the quality of the food they ate. 

Other rituals concerned dances, chants, collective prayers and so on: the tourists 
could observe the re-enactments of these rituals, which are something that in the 
historical memory of everyone tend to disappear. Also, many green spaces would be 
opened for stops, picnics, or just to observe and contemplate the nature of the place. 

Since this zone of the city still today is mainly occupied by the countryside, it is 
perfect to recreate the atmospheres that the peasants lived every day. Here, near the 
little rural church of the Madonna delle Rose took place little markets in which veg- 
etables and fruits were sold by those who cultivated them just a few hundred metres 
away. This was also the “gravity point” around which the entire community lived: 
here they met, here they haggled, here they celebrated: therefore, in my opinion, this 
is the most representative place of the rural population of Molfetta. 

The visitor that arrives in this area has to be surprised by the great number of 
activities offered: reenactors could cross the road, actors could talk with the tourists, 
involving them in traditional activities; other little shows could be organized along 
the principal path, and in the same time local guides may explain the history of the 
place to the visitors. It is important to understand that even if in this zone we don’t 
have buildings, great alleys and so on, it would be wrong to consider it a “dead” area. 
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Surely very important will be the gastronomic aspect of the event: here, in the 
first two areas, the visitors could taste some of the typical molfettese dishes, like the 
Pric o’ Prac, which is the most famous one, and consists in a mix of peppers in oil, 
and usually eaten with some bread. Also, many could taste the olive oil that is pro- 
duced in the many oil mills in Molfetta and buy a bottle. Molfetta was (and is) also 
a city of fishermen, and for this reason many fish-based dishes could be prepared for 
the visitor, like the chembotte, namely a mix of different fishes cooked in a soup: a 
very common dish among the people of the city who dedicated themselves to the 
fishing practice. 

Other dishes that could be offered are the apulian potato-pizza, a dish that even 
in Molfetta has many variants, the calzone, the frittelle (a fried turnover with moz- 
zarella and tomato sauce) and the typical focaccia. All these receipts could be pre- 
pared in small stands, from where the visitors could buy take-away version of them 
or served a la carte like in a restaurant. It is important that even the food stands 
resemble something that came out of the past: if the visitor wants to feel the atmos- 
pheres of the history of the city, everything has to be as credible as possible. 


2.2. The second district 

The second zone, the industrial one, is the district that inspires the higher number of 
innovations: this district is currently occupied by the residential neighbourhood of 
the Madonna delle Rose: an urban dormitory. Build in the 1980s, the touristic nature 
of the zone has never been developed (or we can say that it never existed), and still 
today, unless someone lives there, the citizens of Molfetta rarely cross these streets 
because of the total absence of shops, parks, and any other points of interest. This 
condition is worsened by the fact that the communications with all the other parts of 
the city are few and difficult to reach: this neighbourhood is completely incapsulated 
by the railway from one side and a four-lanes road on the other. Even the roads that 
circumnavigate the quarter are very narrow and difficult to cross, and aesthetically 
talking, some of the ugliest of the entire city: they are often situated near abandoned 
buildings, in ruin or collapsed; barbed wire comes out of the windows and hangs in 
the streets. This gloomy picture and all the factors previously illustrated make this 
part of the city the most neglected district in Molfetta: and that’s why it is the zone 
that could majorly take benefit of an event such as “Molfetta through the Ages”. 

In facts, it may be the occasion for a complete re-evaluation of the Madonna delle 
Rose residential district, and the trampoline for a future change of the neighbour- 
hood: because of the inflow of tourists, some may be interested in opening bars, 
restaurants, and other businesses that would help this part of the city to change for 
the better. An operation such as this would re-vitalize the quarter and develop it from 
an urbanistic and touristic point of view: the public means of transport could create 
more stops here, and the communication routes could be improved, creating new 
roads that would help changing the face of what now could be considered an “urban 
prison”. 

But not only what is absent would help: something that is in the quarter could be 
successfully exploited for “Molfetta through the ages”. In fact, this zone was the first 
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industrial core of the city: the first molfettese factories were all build here, and still 
today we can see what remains of the “Apulian Manchester” (as the city was called 
in the first years of the XX Century). A quick look to the buildings will reveal the 
unmistakable presence of two high chimneys, that once belonged to the cement fac- 
tory Vincenzo Gallo: this factory was founded in the last years of the XIX Century 
and was still active in the 1950s. Until a few years ago, the large buildings belonging 
to this factory were all still standing, even if in bad conditions; today, only the central 
building remains, the others were destroyed recently. The only building that we can 
still see today is the one that sustains the chimneys on its roof, and has been com- 
pletely renovated: new windows, doors, a completely new wing equipped with a lift. 
Even if this space could be opened and used, its doors are still shut. 

The same could be said of the old Caradonna pasta factory: built in 1884 by Paolo 
Lanari, Nicola Maggialetti and the brothers Sergio and Pantaleo de Gioia, it can be 
considered one of the most significant results of industrial development in Molfetta 
in the second half of the 19th century. Closed in 1956, it has since remained in a state 
of abandonment until 2018, when renovation work began on only one of the two 
twin buildings that made up the factory (the second structure was demolished). Once 
the renovation process was completed, the facility remained unused until a USCA 
facility for Covid-19 pandemic management was opened there in December 2020. 
Before this date, the only known use was as an exhibition venue. 

These two factories were part of a greater group of industrial complexes that was 
part of the molfettese economy at the dawn of the XX Century, and today could be 
used for a variety of purposes, like, in the case of “Molfetta through the Ages”, for 
conferences, lessons and lectures (held by professors and journalists, in collaboration 
with other cultural institutes) about the history of the city, of its emigration and of 
its emigrants. Another fruitful use of these places would be their allocation to expo- 
sitions, permanent or temporary, about the industry of the XIX Century, the condi- 
tions of the workers, their life and the particular case of Molfetta and its fast indus- 
trial development. This is a page of the history of the city that has been almost com- 
pletely forgotten, and that thanks to the phenomenon of the “Roots tourism” could 
be re-discovered. It’s useless to say that these centres and buildings may find other 
uses beyond the days dedicated to the Feast of the Madonna and “Molfetta through 
the Ages” as cultural centres to the benefit of the entire city. 

This could be also the district that the tourists could take as a reference point for 
their staying, since this is the nearest zone to the hotels and B&Bs of the city: in this 
way they could divide and organize their visit in several days. 


2.3. The third district 

The third and final zone is the one dedicated to the rich bourgeoisie of the city. This 
district would correspond to what was, in the XIX Century, the richest part of the city: 
the umbertine neighbourhood, mainly built during the reign of Umberto I of Italy (1878 
-1900). This quarter is divided in two symmetrical halves by a long and wide alley that 
takes its name (Corso Umberto) from the king of Italy. This avenue links almost di- 
rectly the railway station to the harbour of Molfetta and passes near some of the most 
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iconic and representative places and buildings of the late 1800s: from the Villa (urban 
park), to the Calvario (Calvary). The first one, built and organized by Ferdinando de 
Judicibus in 1864 (on a precedent project of the 1830s by Vincenzo Mastropasqua), is 
the typical XIX Century park, with wide spaces, stone-built pathways and a monu- 
mental statue at the centre of the park: the first one was dedicated to Giuseppe Gari- 
baldi (the historical figure from which the park took its name), subsequently substi- 
tuted, in 1929, by a statue dedicated to the fallen Italian soldiers of the First World 
War, created by Giulio Cozzoli, a famous molfettese sculptor. 

The second point of interest, the Calvario, is a neogothic monument designed in 
1856 by Corrado de Judicibus, commissioned by the head of the molfettese Jesuit; 
20 metres high, it can be seen from the urban park and represents a point of reference 
for all the inhabitants of Molfetta. 

Following Corso Umberto, as we have seen, the tourist would have the oppor- 
tunity to visit all these points of interest and arrive in the harbour of the city, one of 
the most important urban spaces, that in the past made Molfetta very important in 
the commercial traffics of the Adriatic Sea. Here, we can find antique palaces such 
as Palace Poli, a palace that dates to the XVIII Century and that still today belongs 
to the Poli Family, one of the most famous and illustrious molfettese families (the 
one who gave birth to the philosopher Giuseppe Saverio Poli). Even if considered 
one of the most beautiful museum-houses of Europe, it is still unknown to many of 
the citizens of Molfetta: great interiors, antique furniture, works of art hung at every 
wall: this house is a real treasure and the symbol of the wealth of the Middle Class 
of Molfetta. Unfortunately, since this house is still inhabited by the descendants of 
the Poli family, it can’t be always open for obvious reasons; so, it can be visited only 
on particular occasions, and “Molfetta through the Centuries” would be the perfect 
one, since the palace itself can be considered the showcase of the Molfettese bour- 
geoisie, and this would be a perfect attraction in the zone we are considering. 

Palace Poli isn’t the only palace we can find in Molfetta: we have many other pal- 
aces in the historical centre (the medieval city) that belonged to several noble families 
and that today are used as conference halls or as reception points: these places could 
be used for the same purposes we illustrated before about the old factories, or to host 
exhibitions of artists and their works, like the already mentioned Giulio Cozzoli. 

The entire path we’ve described until now will be, as in the other cases, “vitalized” 
by shows in the streets, reenactors in historical clothes, stands with antique dealers 
(and this shouldn’t be too much difficult to organize, since in Molfetta often antique 
markets are set up in the public park) and activities related to the middle class of the 
time in which the visitors could take part, like XTX Century dances, etiquette tutorials, 
and, of course, gastronomic experiences, which, in this case, will be very different 
from the ones we have seen in the other districts: if previously we have seen dishes 
from the molfettese tradition, in the third district we would find receipts taken from 
antique cookbooks, like “Il re dei cuochi’”’, one of the most popular in Italy in the XIX 
Century and in the first quarter of the XX Century. In this book, written by Cesare 
Causa in 1881, we can find many receipts of dishes appreciated by the rich middle 
class of the time but that today often have been forgotten: “Molfetta through the 
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Centuries” would be an occasion to rediscover these receipts and make them famous 
again. 

For what regards other activities, like historical parades, the length and the wide- 
ness of streets like Corso Umberto would be suitable, and we have also to consider 
that historical events about the XIX Century are very rare in Apulia (since the ma- 
jority of them are dedicated to the medieval history of the region) and this would be 
a strength of the event here explained. Also, these activities may be linked with other 
attractions, that may take place in pivotal points of this district: we may have re- 
enactments of the opening of the railway station of Molfetta in 1865, or the arrival 
of the Austrian diplomats in the harbour if the city, for the establishment of a base 
of the Austrian Lloyd in 1853. 


2.4. A fourth district? 

Considering how the history of Molfetta is linked with the sea (in this particular case, 
the Adriatic Sea), the harbour could be organized as a fourth zone of the event. So, 
what would justify the creation of a fourth district? Two main reasons; the first: the 
presence of a social group that until now had only poor occasions of representation 
in the previous districts, and we are talking about the group of fishermen and sailors 
that since the foundation of the city have been the backbone of the molfettese econ- 
omy. As we have already said, in the original organization of the event Molfetta 
through the Centuries, the fishing culture of the city should live along the agricultural 
one in the first district we have described; nevertheless, this coexistence could be felt 
as forced, and, in consequence of that, the first zone could result as incomplete, or 
unable to full represent the real economic and social base of the molfettese society. 
The “gente di mare” (that in Italian means “seafarers”) has always been the protag- 
onist of the history of Molfetta, and even today (in minor numbers if compared to 
the past) many molfettese citizens work on mercantile ships or fishing boats (called 
“pescherecci” in Italian): often, these jobs are considered a family legacy. The im- 
portance of the harbour of the city is confirmed by its history: in 1529 the Venetian 
Navy and a group of French soldiers attacked the city, raiding the ships docked in 
the port. This attack was justified by the Venetian authorities as necessary for the 
city to regain power and influence in the southern Adriatic. 

The second reason consists in the fact that the port could be considered as a 
bonded area: here, we can see how the various “types of citizens” mix, since here we 
have fishermen that everyday unload their fishing boats, bringing to the local market 
loads of fish; at the same time, we can see groups of rich middle-class representatives 
that walk just a few metres away, or that maybe leave their palaces, built in front of 
the sea (like in the case of the already mentioned Palace Poli). Because of this, the 
fourth zone could extend to incorporate the medieval centre of the city, since still in 
the XIX Century, many families that based their lives of the fishing practice lived in 
this part of the city: In my opinion, this would be an advantage for the event, since 
the tourists will be inevitably reach the harbour at the end of the predetermined path 
we have described until now, because it’s the route itself that brought them there: a 
visit in this part of the city would be felt as the natural prosecution of the experience, 
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and so it is recommendable to encompass also the harbour in the area dedicated to the 
activities. This is the most known zone of the town, and the one that offers the majority 
of the touristic attractions to those who want to visit the city: this is another reason not 
to leave out of “Molfetta through the Centuries” the harbour and its points of interest. 


3. Conclusions 


Roots tourism can be, for Italy, one of the many variants in which verge her immense 
artistic and historic heritage, but this time not only addressed to people who want to 
experience the Italian culture as foreigners but also to those who have a deep con- 
nection with it, because of their personal or their family history. Currently, it is very 
common the confusion (even among those who are called to manage the touristic 
and historical national heritage) between the categories of “roots tourist” (a person 
that has, as main objective of the voyage, the gathering of more information about 
his origins and those of his relatives) and “VFR tourist” (Visiting Friends and Rela- 
tives): even if these two types of tourists may be very similar and, in some cases, 
coincide, they can be also very different for what concerns the organization of the 
trip and the fruition of it. These categories of tourists have been the main subject of 
several types of research only since the 1990s (Backer, 2009 and 2012; Backer & 
King, 2015; Jackson, 1990; King & Dwyer, 2015). 

Some others more “virtuous” examples are those of Scotland, Wales and Ireland, 
already cited at the beginning of this study, and in the last years even countries as 
Germany and Poland have joined the group of nations who are trying to consider, 
with growing interest, the roots tourism phenomenon. Because of this, Germany in 
particular has launched an online campaign with the intention of making discover 
the German origins of the user. This campaign is organized by many and managed 
by several German official sites and bureaus. The work in this direction is in progress 
(but not so advanced, if compared to the situations we have considered) in other 
North-Europe countries, like Norway and Denmark (Becheri, Morvillo, 2019). If It- 
aly, at this point, could valorize in a serious and organized way her compatibility 
with this kind of tourism, the consequences of this would be very positive from an 
economic and social point of view, if we consider that only in 2017 roots tourism 
has been the principal reason of 670.000 circa arrivals in Italy that generated a turn- 
over of 644.000.000 euros (Becheri, Morvillo, 2019). 

About this, projects like “Molfetta through the ages” want to correctly use this op- 
portunity that would allow many cities and localities considered, in general, as “mi- 
nor’, to emerge as attractions this particular kind of tourists, and would permit them to 
rediscover their roots, the history of their place of origin, or the story of their ancestors. 
This operation is aimed to create a common area of dialogue between the immigrants 
of first generations and those who belong to the following ones (Maruyama, Stronza, 
2010). This is because experiencing a past that no one of the people involved could 
have lived (because of obvious biological reasons), these same people may be inter- 
ested in knowing more about the history of the city and its inhabitants. 
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In the end, it is obvious that to make this possible, an active collaboration between 
the institutions, the local administration, sociologists, historians, and professionals 
in the field of tourism is necessary: only when a high level of attention and harmony 
between all these subjects will be reached it will be possible to fully valorize 
Molfetta and other cities long considered “too common” to be interesting, that would 
certainly see positive consequences (for example investments aimed to improve the 
towns from several points of view), and the first one would be a new role in the 
economy and the touristic market of their respective countries. 
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Introduction 


By joining an international network, the certified Slow municipality seeks that 
virtuous cooperation between the participating actors in the constitution of the local 
economic fabric (Marszalek K.C., 2020). From the information available on the 
Cittaslow website, it can be seen that this is an international network and that 
includes the participation of 266 member cities in 30 countries and territorial areas 
around the world. The participants in the Slow movement aim at and encourage the 
development of quiet towns (also called "slow" towns). These towns are known for 
their historical, natural, socio-cultural and tourist characteristics and offer a 
significant contribution to the systematic implementation of a sustainable territorial 
product that can be offered on a global scale. Today, the Cittaslow are subjected to 
a certification process that focuses on 6 macro-areas (environmental policies, energy 
and mobility infrastructure, social policies, awareness and inclusion, slow welcome, 
agricultural production) and must meet 52 requirements that make the quality 
expressed and perceived by residents and tourists’ dynamic. 

Some of the cornerstones around which the Cittaslow projects, unique in the 
world, are developed are: community heritage, respect for local identity, memory, 
and responsibility, as an essential element of local development, not necessarily 
growth-oriented (Roma G., 2012). Sustainable development is nothing more than the 
sustenance necessary for the existence of all living creatures residing in a given 
place, in harmony and without any threat to each other (Ekinci M.B., 2014). This 
definition can be declined to the "development of sustainable tourism", aimed at 
those cultural and natural activities, capable of supporting the activities of all the 
people who live in harmony with the institutions and all the other elements that 
distinguish the social structure of the place such as history, culture, and environment 
(Ekinci M.B., 2014). 

Often, Cittaslow has been playing a pilot role for more than twenty years for 
numerous instances and concrete application projects concerning environmental 
policies, self-sustainability and everything related to the good 's/ow’ living of the 
locality. Each Slow city has its own specificities in terms of resources, economic 
propensity and represents its own idea of 'slowness'. The Cittaslow movement 
contributes to indirectly improving the well-being of society and identifies a 
sustainable link with its economic growth. Globalization has generated a significant 
gap between a slow world and an increasingly frenetic one, where speed is linked to 
the rhythms of development and growth from material wealth (Cassano F., 2011; 
Miele, 2008). However, all this has had a negative impact on cities and their lifestyles. 
The increasing connectivity of places and their transformation has generated a clear 
erosion of the distinctive characteristics of local districts (Mayer H., Knox P.L., 2006). 
If the concept of speed is to be combined with a synonym of efficiency and 
professionalism in a circumscribed and alienated society, at the same time, slowness is 
to be combined with a rare and precious quality for a given location, which Cittaslow 
wants to protect and preserve (Roma G, 2012). Slowness, thanks to Cittaslow, becomes 
an absolute value, a determining trait for any modern approach to quality development 
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that lasts over time. Slowness, as interpreted by the S/ow association, makes us 
appreciate the profound nature of the goods and relationships existing in territorial 
contexts, creating harmony between historical times and modern times, the reasons of 
nature with those of culture and the economy (see Cassano F., 2011). 

It was crucial for this study to identify a managerial and strategic perspective 
useful for tourist destinations and aimed at investigating and understanding the 
network of relationships between the various actors and ascertaining the nature and 
strength of their connections. For the author, the dyadic relationships existing 
between the stakeholders operating in a district regulate and revitalise the resources 
of the area and allow for the implementation of good territorial marketing practices, 
in a planned and cooperative manner. So in light of this, the orientation of a good 
local governance and the active participation of the economic actors involved, can 
lead (in addition to the creation of dyadic relationships between the various 
stakeholders, internal and external) to the constitution of a territorial value 
proposition, as distinctive as it is unique in its concept of slowness and capable of 
identifying a construct called territorial brand. The approach to a modern 
methodology of territorial marketing can be useful to give a soul and an emotional 
involvement to the tourist who chooses the destination. The typicality and the 
slowness concept, which characterise the destination, must be declined in a series of 
goods and services, organised according to a synergic structure of the area. 

These, moreover, must summarise the originality of the place and define those 
identity characters that distinguish the local brand. This paper intends to analyse the 
cognitive construct of destination branding, aimed at influencing and accelerating 
consumption choices and summarising an emotional, as well as lasting, link between 
the Cittaslow destination and its visitors. 


Conceptual Framework 


The acquisition of the Cittaslow certificate is an alternative model of locality 
development, aimed at breaking down social inequalities in order to reduce the gap 
between the economically richer and poorer cities. The Cittaslow movement is 
contributing to the formulation of a new culture where the construction of a new 
urban archetype and high quality can constitute the natural network supporting a new 
economy, progressive and satisfying and able to counteract the tendencies towards 
degrowth and decadence (Roma G., 2012). Despite the process of over-urbanisation 
in metropolitan cities, which has also been one of the negative effects generated by 
globalisation, the identity roots in small and medium-sized towns are still very strong 
(Nuvolati G., 2010). Acquiring the title of Cittaslow means accepting and seeking, 
with the utmost commitment, the relevant criteria, legal norms, which differ 
according to location and culture, which influence the process of economic 
harmonisation present in each Slow Town and act as a warning for growth. The 
internalisation of the certification process by residents and nonresidents is closely 
related to the adoption of the common vision of the area. Local government should 
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increase its involvement with new environmental and social policies, incentives and 
restrictions to protect the "slowness" (non-standardised and characterising one 
constituency from another) of small communities (Losada, Mota, 2019). 

What enhances the natural and cultural resources of a destination is the right 
match between its endogenous capital and the sustainability criteria that are required 
for joining the Cittaslow network. Contrary to what it appears, the Slow movement, 
while developing an attitude that is antithetical to today's reality, is in fact deeply 
embedded in it. It is clear and evident that the communication of Slow values must 
be clear and proactive, so much so that it must involve residents and others in the 
pursuit of the common good. According to the International Charter of the Cittaslow 
movement, slow cities are united by the specific objective of "promoting and 
spreading the culture of good living through research, experimentation and the 
application of solutions for the organisation of the city". (Cittaslow International, 
2019). The cornerstones, on which the philosophy of slow cities is based, involve 
"respect for local identity, memory and community heritage; the safeguarding of the 
natural environment, landscape and biodiversity; the incorporation of technologies 
for sustainability, saving and reuse in the city and the countryside; responsibility as 
an essential element of local development" (Roma G., 2012). 

Inspired by an idea of Carlo Petrini in 1999, also the result of Slow Food's 
experience, the Cittaslow association has grown over time and is now present in 30 
countries with hundreds of projects that concretely promote quality of life and good 
living. To be part of the Slow Cities network, small towns must comply with a 
number of quality criteria concerning: environmental and infrastructural policies, 
urban planning, promotion and enhancement of local products, conviviality and 
hospitality (Mayer H., Knox P.L., 2006). The search for eco-compatible paths 
transversally affects all sectors and areas of slow and smart cities, constituting their 
major strategic component (Catalano G., Tocci G., 2012). 


Table 1. The main criteria for joining Cittaslow 
- < 50000 inhabitants 
- Green mobility/Infrastructure policy 
- Environmental policies 
- Support for local products 
- Technologies and furniture for urban quality 
- Cooperation between citizens and stakeholders 
- Social awareness/cohesion 


- Conviviality and hospitality 


Source: our elaboration from Catalano & Tocci, 2012 


The criteria for joining the certification, summarised in Table 1, become a 
reference for members who want to belong to this international network, where 
everyone interprets their own concept of ‘positive slowness’, promoting their own 
vision of good living to the world. The growth of the s/ow zone is a process of ‘anti- 
modern’ synergistic development, i.e. aimed at reducing consumption, in a virtuous 
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perspective of circular economy. According to the manifesto of the Slow City 
movement, this is a model of collaborative sustainable development that focuses on 
both the protection of cultural values and the economic growth of the place 
(www.cittaslow.org). Thus, the theme of self-sustainability emerges, understood as 
‘listening’ to the territory, a neo-ecosystem produced by the relationship between the 
natural, built and human environments. However, the social change to be 
implemented in s/ow destinations would be minimal without the commitment, effort 
and awareness of the local population. 

The internalisation of the Cittaslow culture, by the residents, is closely related to 
the adoption of the common vision of territory (Ustiindaglia et al., 2015). The Cit- 
taslow, with their slow rhythms, define a new model of city that is based on a local 
and artisan economy and promotes: environmental sustainability, local identities and 
differentiation, plurality of interests, enhancement of history and culture (Roma G., 
2012). The slow living movement thus stands for conscious living, social cohesion, 
preservation of valuable landscapes and biodiversity, maintenance of traditions and 
preservation of identity, making optimal use of modern and future opportunities, to 
establish the quality of life of residents and visitors (taken from Cittaslow Interna- 
tional, 2019). It is clear and evident for these localities that a convergence of local 
economic activities towards the nature-based tourism sector is an almost immediate 
consequence. Territorial certifications are a way to promote the area as a tourist 
destination, but also, and mainly, to attract investments and populations, to promote 
the companies located there as well as their products and to increase the portfolio 
of established businesses (Lorenzini E., et al., 2011). Membership of the interna- 
tional Slow network, in this case, can guarantee the possibility of exchanging and 
comparisoning between members from different areas and beyond. The aim is to be 
able to develop more and more new ideas, always respecting the criteria of sustain- 
ability and the enhancement of the local treasures owned. Moreover, the manage- 
ment system for this certification could be inspired by the Smart Tourism Destination 
model (Buhalis D., Amaranganna A., 2015), including its methods and principles, as 
it would stimulate the creation of a significant basis for innovation, transfer and shar- 
ing of information and knowledge, promoting and supporting the advent of a new 
smart tourism system in the current competitive scenario (Koens K., et al., 2021). 
Based on this strand, the idea of a Smart Cittaslow should be conceptualised as well 
as planned (Reverté, 2019), to promote a smartness approach within a city conceived 
as "slow". All this would also ensure to improve knowledge transfer processes be- 
tween all the different stakeholders, involving them within the local network. In turn, 
this would allow the districts to increase urban and tourism competitiveness, in an 
effective perspective of sustainability. To this end, the city should initially obtain 
Cittaslow certification according to the requirements (shown in Table 1). All this 
while observing and working towards a series of objectives aimed at improving the 
quality of life of its residents (citizens and visitors) and sharing ideas (experiences 
and knowledge) through the national and international Slow Towns network. Only 
then should the Slow Town adopt a Smart Tourism Destination management model, 
in order to provide methodologies and hard/soft smartness components that would 
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make knowledge and information accessible to all stakeholders, facilitating their in- 
teraction within an integrated ecosystem (La Rocca E.T., et al., 2018). Often, adher- 
ing to a territorial quality certification allows to seize new economic opportunities 
for destinations, preserving its natural consistency and moving towards the future 
(Abbate T., et al., 2019). 

In the light of all this, it must therefore be said that tourism is the sector that tends 
to benefit most from certification, given the strong ethical focus on wanting to pre- 
serve the environment and it natural resources. This sectoral convergence is also due 
to the strong investment from these locations. The objective is to transform and or- 
ganise own district into an area that knows how to promote it concept of slowness. 
The territorial proposal offered must be able to involve and attract as many visitors 
as possible. For the author, many types of alternative tourism (eco-tourism, nature 
tourism, cultural tourism and others) can be developed in a small town and this de- 
pends fundamentally on the resources the area has and intends to exploit within it 
territorial archetype. 

The slow philosophy can be summed up in the word "balance" and at the same 
time it is a qualitative revolution in lifestyle (Honoré C. , 2005; Cassano F., 2011). 
This allows people to live, work and travel differently from the established norms of 
fast living (Nuvolati G., 2007). The idea of Slow living and it alternative vision of 
development, aimed at preserving precious local values, is the genesis of the Cit- 
taslow movement and the bottom-up approach. Therefore, destinations participating 
in the association have devoted increasing attention to the attachment to the place by 
their visitors, as well as its residents (Han J. H., et al., 2019). Next, it is necessary 
for the place to enhance all those circumscribed cultural, natural and social resources 
with targeted and effective actions. These places must detach their visitors from the 
fast-paced life of big cities and increasingly represent the ideal lifestyle of the tourist 
attracted by the culture of living well and at the right pace (Cassano F., 2011; Miele 
M., 2008). Adhering to the certification makes the community take on the commit- 
ment to protect the reference environment and guarantee the quality of life of tourists 
and stakeholders of the Cittaslow destination (Genc R., 2018). The provision of ser- 
vices and goods, although characterised by different objectives and interests, must 
have that unicum of remaining relevant to the logic of the territory, with a view to 
the efficient management of activities and internal economic relations. 

The sustainability of tourism depends on the creation of a balanced platform of 
relations (Senetra A., I[waniuk P.S., 2020) and on a territorial offer that must have its 
own systemic nature. The definition of a vital systemic approach of the territory un- 
derlines the involvement of territorial actors at different levels, activating a planned 
strategic convergence and their operational coordination (Golinelli C.M., 2002). The 
value of the territory and the social capital of the place is nothing more than the result 
of a summation of tangible and intangible assets. The latter are none other than en- 
vironmental, infrastructural and anthropic components, interdependent and relevant 
to different local stakeholders and actors. Therefore, for the sustainable management 
of a slow location, territorial governance must be able to implement and create a 
social construct of territorial networks that, in the changed economic-international 
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scenario, appears to fill the structural deficit in terms of capacity and innovation, 
especially for its small enterprises (Mattiacci A., Ceccotti F., 2005). For SMEs in the 
area, the creation of a strong company brand, albeit at local level, may be a difficult 
goal to achieve (Abbate et. al, 2019), given the low managerial and financial re- 
sources available to resist the strong hyper-competition of the markets. 

From the point of view of the s/ow consumer, on the other hand, full participation 
in local activities is essential. Moreover, the economic attractiveness of the location 
must be attractive to potential new stakeholders (Koens K., et al., 2021), ready to 
invest their resources in the place and to regenerate the local economic fabric. The 
strategic and operational action of territorial marketing is crucial if someone wants 
to influence evaluations of the typical local product, in order to make it increasingly 
unique, obviating the high level of substitutability in consumer choices, for the pur- 
suit of those positions that are as distinctive as possible (Giraldi A., Pastore A., 
2012). The author underlines how the cooperative development of residents for the 
creation of a well-defined territorial brand, allows the consumer (fascinated by the 
"territory-product" relationship) to exploit all the consumption opportunities circum- 
scribed in the slow area (Manella G., et al., 2017). 

The conformation and management of a good slow brand allow to increase the 
perception of the brand (Melewar T.C., Heather S., 2020) and consequently, its po- 
tential to compete and attract private investors (Park E., Kim S., 2016), public fund- 
ing and tourists, to promote local development consistent with the well-being of its 
residents (Hatipoglu B., 2015). In light of all this, it is possible to state that territorial 
certifications have been institutionalised in an attempt to acquire attractiveness and 
competitiveness and to strengthen a quality territorial brand (Abbate T., et al. 2019). 
In order to be "branded", a tourist destination must pay close attention to the princi- 
ples that distinguish the brand (Glyptou K., 2020). 

However, an overly commercial approach could ruin the social relations, history 
and geography aimed at building a well-defined identity of a location. This would 
erode those peculiarities that distinguish the destination from other territories. In or- 
der to create a successful brand, it is necessary to build an emotional relationship 
between the product and the consumer (Stydis D., et al., 2020). Often, each consumer 
has his or her own preferences and wardrobe of brands. Consumers express their 
emotions, their personality and communicate their social roles by selecting brands, 
supporting associations through statements and memberships. In the Slow context 
there is a territorial cooperation involving most of the local enterprises engaged in 
different sectors and contributing to the conformation of a unique and distinctive 
basket of offerings. A 'co-created’ product offering is aimed at shaping and enhanc- 
ing the image of the place, describing the identity it holds (expressed by the brand). 
Therefore, for a territorial brand to exist, the most obvious prerequisite is the natural 
link to the place. This Jink translates into something that no one else can produce or 
replicate, thus, creating a uniqueness based on a specific place, an essential compo- 
nent of the proposed product. The image of the place is defined not only by percep- 
tions of individual attributes of the destination but also by the holistic impression 
made by the location. For the author, the crucial objective for destination branding 
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is to shape a brand that can represent and identify the place, through: messages, a 
logo, a claim and consumption proposals that can better identify the place and dis- 
tinguish it from other destinations. All this must be done in accordance with the de- 
mands and expectations that s/ow visitors place on a sustainable destination. The 
promotion of typical products must be such that it establishes a lasting relationship 
with tourists, to bind them to a philosophy of life and to emotionally engage them 
with the destination (Han J.H., et al., 2019). Drawing from Pike's (2008) studies, 
essential brand positioning elements (such as the name, symbol and slogan) are used 
by the marketer to eliminate and evade competition from other products, competitors 
and substitutes and to stimulate an induced destination image. The logical construct 
to be implemented with the territory must correspond to the brand identity itself and 
therefore to the desired image for its destination (see Figure 1). 


Figure 1. The main elements of Destination Branding 


Brand Image 


Brand Identity Brand Positioning 
Name Real image held 
Symbols by consumers 
Slogan 


Desired Brand 
image 


Source: our elaboration from Pike, 2008 


The local administrators of a Slow City can use their decision-making policies to 
direct and incentivise how small and medium-sized enterprises (belonging to one or 
more sectors) should choose and construct their offerings with the territory. The au- 
thor considers the territorial brand to be the result of an association-type action and 
the end point of a collective marketing strategy. This approach increasingly cen- 
tralises the good management of the marketing mix within the "collective subject". 
The ultimate aim is to protect the territorial product from possible imitations, thus 
enhancing its image towards the final market. Therefore, a set of collective market- 
ing practices, encouraged by a central governance, aims to achieve certain ethical 
and sustainability standards, in compliance with what are the criteria for joining the 
Cittaslow movement (Canan F., Varolgunes K., 2018). 

As authors Hatch and Schultz (2003) argue, the territory brand is formed by the 
interaction between culture, image and identity of the place. However, the author, 
referring to the studies of Kavaratzis and Hatch (2013), theorises that brand values 
and symbolism go through a cognitive construct in which the brand must: express, 
imprint and reflect. This fourfold role of brand elements gives the brand meaning 
and value and determines the influence it has on people and their behavioural inten- 
tions towards the destination. Within a synergistic growth process between the op- 
erating companies, the brand advocate plays a crucial role, the tourist and the visitor 
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attracted by slow life and slow living contribute to co-create the idea of "unique" 
slowness of the place (Botta M., 2016). This contribution defines the importance of 
brand elements in being able to define the original characters of the slow place (mak- 
ing the visitor express, imprint, reflect and reflect) and in turn, how these influence 
the consumer's behavioural decisions. 


Figure 2. Territorial Brand Image Creation Process 


1) the territorial brand expresses the 2) effective place branding reflects the 
cultural understanding of the place images expected from the outside world 


3) Impress: effective positioning of the 
place leaves impressions on others 


/ 


5) 


Consumer Behavioural 
Intentions 


Source: our elaboration from Kladou et al., 2017 


4) Positioning new meanings and 
symbols in the local culture in an 


effective branding scheme ‘ 


| Brand Elements 


Figure 2 (Kladou S., et al. 2017) describes the way in which brand elements are 
placed on the visitor's perception, on the real and perceived identity of territorial 
brands. Brand elements must internalise the culture of the location, helping to define 
the identity of the s/ow destination. Often, this determines a distinctive positioning 
of the brand and places and creates the desired village image which, if transmitted, 
can reflect the positive perceptions of stakeholders. Thus, Figure 2 represents (in 
addition to the circular relationship existing between culture, identity and place im- 
age) the cognitive development of awareness and loyalty to the slow brand of its 
visitors. 

The model is divided into five points (Kladou S. et al., 2017): 

1) Brand elements used as identification tools to leave an impression on visi- 
tors. Brand elements are understood as key tools in the sub-process of im- 
pressing people. They consider those symbolic brand elements (name, logo 
and slogan) capable of leaving their "marks" on people's perceptions. 
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2) Brand elements as mirror images for their visitors. It refers to the way people 
are influenced by what local consumers (e.g., their colleagues or peers) think 
of the destination slow. It is the result of a cumulative image of the destina- 
tion and determined over time by its visitors. 

3) The elements of the slow brand that convey and reflect the embedded identity. 
The brand elements should also help the reflection process, they refer to the 
way in which the idea and image conveyed remains over time. 

4) Brand elements must convey the cultural identity of the place. Brand elements 
are key tools to express the culture of the place and make it known to a cer- 
tain audience of consumers. This is an important point for all destination 
brands, it is the basis of consumer behavioural and purchasing influence. 

5) The influence of the brand on consumer behavioural intentions. The latter is 
linked to the results obtained in point 4. This phase represents one (if not the 
first) of the main motivations for all investment efforts implemented on the 
brand. This represents the potential of the brand to influence the consump- 
tion choices (choice to action) of visitors. 


Research Proposal 


It becomes clear and evident to the author that local governments decide to obtain 
territorial certification, such as Cittaslow, in order to generate economic growth 
through sustainable territorial development. Adhering to the Cittaslow sustainability 
manifesto is first and foremost a choice made by the local government and its gov- 
ernance, which formalises it adherence and enables the planning of an effective 
brand management strategy. This is achieved by exploiting the natural and cultural 
resources of a given location. All this requires the application and adaptation of cer- 
tain policies, in compliance with the quality standards required by the certification, 
regarding (Abbate et al., 2019): energy and environment, infrastructure, quality of 
urban life, agriculture, tourism and crafts, for hospitality, awareness and training of 
the Slow model, social cohesion and partnerships through which it is possible to 
activate the process of creating the value of the culture of slowness. 

In order to improve the competitiveness of the destination, the Cittaslow territo- 
rial certification must be promoted through those marketing practices aimed at the 
creation of the territorial brand, in order to communicate and maintain the identity 
and the unique values of the place, the latter must and is directly related to the place 
of origin (Chartes & Spielman, 2014). The territorial brand manager ensures the 
success of the local brand by labelling and managing all stakeholders, ensuring that 
there is that common, and ensemble vision for the realisation of an identity and per- 
ception that is as distinctive (Duman et al., 2018) as it is unique to the local area (to 
compete in a highly globalised context). Therefore, the competitiveness of the desti- 
nation can be improved through good governance, generating: the benefit of local 
stakeholders (residents and non-residents), local organizations (public, private and 
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non-profit), improving the well-being of people living in these certified areas, en- 
hancing the unique values of the territory (social, cultural, environmental, and other), 
allowing the transfer of that economic-social heritage and that endures over time. 
At the same time, consumers, attracted by the territorial brand and the slow life- 
style, can benefit from the 'Slow' philosophy and generate growth, contributing to the 
economic performance of SMEs in the area (La Rocca et al., 2017). The author, 
intent on the study of the Cittaslow phenomenon, through the analysis of previous 
literature, was able to make a careful assessment on what are the existing limitations 
and what can be its investigation process to provide a tangible and substantial con- 
tribution to the previous knowledge. Furthermore, the research lends itself to analys- 
ing how certification itself has contributed to improving the growth of the territory. 
The latter is to be accompanied by the increased perception of territorial identity and 
the growth of brand equity value. Consequently, the author in his investigation tries 
to contribute to the existing literature and to the doctrines defined, corroborating also 
some of what have been the considerations made by authoritative academics, carry- 
ing out a study on the phenomenon of "slowness" and that is as accurate as possible. 
In the light of this, the author, in the next empirical sections of this paper, intends 
to test the following research hypotheses: 
H.1 Does the Cittaslow certification contribute to the formation of the local 
territorial brand? 
H.2 Does the application of certain territorial policies, similar to the Cittaslow 
philosophy, represent a valid economic strategy for the area? 


Methodology of analysis and empirical study 


The methodology of analysis applied for this survey aimed to analyse regression 
models that could better estimate the impact of the acquisition of a territorial certifi- 
cation such as Cittaslow, the renowned certification pursued by sustainable localities 
as recognisable for their "slow" lifestyle. From the limitations found in the previous 
literature, it can be seen that determining the impact of slow certification is quite 
difficult to estimate. The topic of Cittaslow is of some interest and includes a number 
of theoretical papers, but there are few studies related to the estimation of the impact 
of slow certification on the locality. 

The aim of this work was to demonstrate how Cittaslow certification contributes 
to revitalising the local economic circuit and how the latter is able to encourage the 
establishment of a local territorial brand that is recognisable, as well as unique, on 
the alternative tourism scene. Using his previous knowledge of econometrics, the 
author analysed regression models which allowed him to refute the above theory and 
thus confirm that Slow certification is nothing more than a driver for the composition 
of the territorial brand. The data used for this study were not easy to find; the author, 
in fact, concentrating on small municipalities, struggled to find a dataset that was 
already complete and above all in line with the study he had set himself, so he stra- 
tegically decided to operate autonomously, creating a database relating to the small 
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Slow localities and others. This dataset was conceived with the clear objective of 
studying the economic impact of Cittaslow, going to consider those different varia- 
bles that are useful and indispensable for achieving the "slow city" certification. 

The author, through the study of surveys carried out by important databases (con- 
sulting the ISTAT website, Open Bilanci, and the website of the Presidency of the 
Council of Ministers, www.urbanindex.it) extracted the data for each certified and 
non-certified municipality and managed to create a complete dataset updated to 
2019. The choice to place the study in 2019 is aimed at analysing the Slow phenom- 
enon and its impact under normal socio-economic conditions. The analysis was car- 
ried out at a time when Covid19 had not yet affected the finances of many tourism 
businesses which, with the compulsory closures, saw their profit margins reduced, 
as well as their local investment capacities. In this regard, the author intended to 
investigate what was a favourable time period for the possibility of visiting tourist 
destinations, without having restrictions of any kind, and focusing mainly on the 
numerical data of the Italian countries certified as "slow". The author, given the dif- 
ficulty in finding data on the international realities belonging to the slow network, 
prefers to dwell only on the numerical data of the Italian countries attested. Subse- 
quently, in order to broaden the study, the author also decided to consider other Ital- 
ian districts with characteristics similar to those of our slow towns. Among the dis- 
tricts certified as Cittaslow and among those not certified, the effect of further certi- 
fication was also considered. This led to the analysis of an equal number of districts 
certified by the association "Borghi pit belli d'Italia" and to a total number of 245 
Italian municipalities (see Table 2). 

The author wishes to underline that the villages extracted for the study were se- 
lected on the basis of certain parameters that coincide with the characteristics of the 
Cittaslow villages. The slow villages considered are numerically compatible with the 
non-certified ones and with the villages certified with another certification (with a 
different qualitative recognition from the slow villages). 

The Italian municipalities selected and included in the dataset together with the 
slow municipalities were evaluated according to several criteria: their territorial sur- 
face area, the number of their population and according to the tourist classification 
of the areas considered. These values were determined by the ISTAT survey (Clas- 
sification of municipalities according to tourist density, on the ISTAT website ar- 
chive) in the digital archive of the portal. To summarise, the author has listed the 
Italian slow municipalities extracted in the Table 2. These are classified according to 
what were some of the territorial characteristics that served as a warning for the com- 
parison and selection of the same number of localities that were not certified, or that 
presented a different attestation from that of Cittaslow. 

Having defined the sources of knowledge for the retrieval of the data, the dataset 
was then accompanied by further numerical variables which then distinguished the 
file created and which, in turn, allowed the analysis to be as complete and accurate 
as possible. The variables considered, using the Istat database, are the number of 
Irpef taxpayers in the analysed municipalities between 2015 and 2018 and for dif- 
ferent income classes. 
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Table 2. Places registered in Cittaslow in Italy and included in the Dataset 


Associate Cittaslow Tourist category | Population Density 
(Istat 2019) (pop. / surface) 
1. Abbiategrasso N 682.50 
2. Abetone Cutigliano B 27.31 
3. Acqualagna A 86.25 
4. Acquapendente A 41.29 
5. Altomonte A 66.57 
6. Amalfi D 881.58 
7. Amelia A 89.20 
8. Anghiari A 42.02 
9. Asolo A 359.01 
10. Baiso N 42.91 
11. Barga A 147.73 
12. Borgo Val di Taro N 45.21 
13. Bra A 498.17 
14. Brisighella E 38.59 
15. Caiazzo N 146.71 
16. Capalbio D 21.71 
17. Casalbeltrame 0 58.48 
18. Castel Campagnano N 85.87 
19. Castel San Pietro Terme T 141.39 
20. Castelnovo ne’ Monti B 108.67 
21. Castelnuovo Berardenga A 51.45 
22. Castiglione in Teverina N 116.59 
23. Castiglione Olona N 1113.77 
24. Cerreto Sannita N 114.30 
25. Chiavenna A 679.57 
26. Cisternino D 212.81 
27. Citta Sant'Angelo D 242.78 
28. Citta della Pieve A 69.49 
29. Civitella in Val di Chiana N 89.73 
30. Controguerra N 102.72 
31. Cortona WwW 64.14 
32. Ficulle N 25.04 
33. Francavilla al Mare M 1119.73 
34. Galeata N 39.60 
35. Gioi N 43.91 
36. Giuliano Teatino 0 121.84 
37. Gravina in Puglia N 113.89 
38. Greve in Chianti A 81.50 
39. Guardiagrele N 157.19 
40. Levanto D 146.37 
41. Marradi N 19.75 
42. Massa Marittima A 29.29 
43. Monte Castello di Vibio A 47.39 
44. Montefalco A 79.63 
45. Morimondo A 41.69 
(continues) 
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Associate Cittaslow Tourist category | Population Density 
(Istat 2019) (pop. / surface) 

46. Mulazzo N 38.36 

47. Novellara N 234.16 

48. Orsara di Puglia N 31.95 

49. Orvieto W 71.63 

50. Parrano N 12.60 

51. Pellegrino Parmense N 12.33 

52. Penne N 132.78 

53. Perito A 36.92 

54. Pianella N 183.06 

55. Polesine Zibello N 65.73 

56. Pollica D 82.85 

57. Positano D 450.64 

58. Pratovecchio Stia A 40.89 

59. Preci A 8.54 

60. Ribera M 157.87 

61. Salorno N 115.52 

62. Sant'Agata di Puglia N 16.33 

63. San Miniato A 272.56 

64. San Potito Sannitico N 82.58 

65. Santa Sofia A 27.64 

66. San Vincenzo M 203.26 

67. Santarcangelo di Romagna D 494.79 

68. Scandiano N 514.89 

69. Sperlonga D 165.68 

70. Stio 0) 33.81 

71. Suvereto A 33.15 

72. Teglio K 39.55 

73. Tirano A 278.38 

74. Todi A 73.74 

75. Tolfa N 29.61 

76. Torgiano A 175.39 

77. Trani A 540.09 

78. Travaco Siccomario N 257.04 

79. Trevi A 117.28 

80. Turbigo 0 851.06 

81. Usseglio B 2.04 

82. Vigarano Mainarda A 180.46 

Legenda: 

A = Municipalities with a cultural, historical, artistic and landscape vocation; 

B = Municipalities with a mountain vocation and with a cultural, historical, artistic 

and landscape vocation; D = Municipalities with a maritime vocation and with a 

cultural, historical, artistic and landscape vocation; E = Other tourist municipalities 

with two or more vocations; N = Tourist municipalities not belonging to a specific 

category; T = Spa tourism municipalities; W = Other tourist municipalities with two 

or more vocations; M = Municipalities with a maritime vocation; K = Municipalities 

with a mountain vocation; 0 = Non-tourist municipalities. 


Source: Our elaboration 
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Then, different accommodation facilities were considered to distinguish small- 
sized localities. In addition, the number of beds was taken for each accommodation 
facility. 

In particular, the author wanted to take into account different structures related to 
the agritourisms recognised in the municipalities (both by category of tasting, ac- 
commodation and catering). From the ISTAT database it was possible to extrapolate 
the number of accommodation structures in the municipalities analysed. This latter 
data will be considered as the Y variable of the study models that will be highlighted 
in this work. With variable Y, total accommodation facilities, we intend to measure 
the number of accommodation facilities needed to define the constitution of a ferri- 
torial brand (always using data for the year 2019). Based on this last dependent var- 
iable, we intend to define the impact that Slow certification has on the establishment 
of the territorial brand. The independent variable, on the other hand, was created 
through the definition of a dummy, in which if it is O the municipality is not Slow 
certified, if it is 1 the municipality has had the recognition of those requirements 
necessary to receive the certificate. A further binary variable was created to identify 
whether or not a municipality belongs to the association "Borghi pit belli d'Italia". 
Additional variables were obtained from the report of data collected by the Istat web- 
site, such as: Population Density Index, Receptivity Index, Receptive Capacity, Sim- 
ple Receptive Function Rate and Composite Receptive Function Rate. Accompany- 
ing this data aggregator are expenditure variables taken to analyse the allocation of 
resources in certain sections of the municipal budget. The items extracted from the 
accounting document (economic data for the 2019 final balance, available on the 
Open Bilanci website) determined variables that were then recalculated and scaled 
by the author himself. 

For each expenditure parameter, the author multiplied each unit of the variable 
considered by 1/10000. The scaling of the expenditure variables was carried out in 
order to standardise all the municipal expenditures considered on the same unit of 
measurement, the ultimate aim being to estimate an effect that would mitigate the 
distortion as much as possible. The last variables considered were extracted from the 
website of the Presidency of the Council of Ministers (www.urbanindex.it), thus 
guaranteeing greater observation of the variable of interest. The inclusion of more 
variables is aimed at determining the effect of being associated with Cittaslow by 
mitigating the omitted variable bias. This impact will be estimated by "controlling" 
for certain variables X,, which will be considered in the models provided. The latter 
have been chosen taking into account certain coefficients which allow the regression 
model not to suffer from omitted variable bias. The control variables considered (X,,) 
were added in order to take into account certain factors which, if neglected, could 
lead to an omitted variable bias such as to detect a poor estimation of the causal effect 
in question (the effect of Cittaslow for the composition of the territorial brand). 
Therefore, an attempt will be made to estimate the partial slow effect (X,) on the 
total number of accommodation establishments (Y), keeping fixed certain control 
variables (X,,) that we are going to consider. 


Total accommodation = By + B\*Associate Cittaslow + u 
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From the author's econometric studies, simple regression sees in B, the difference 
between the conditional mean of Y; when Associated Slow = 0 and between the mean 
of Y; when the dummy is equal to 1. Therefore, when Slow Associate = 1, the condi- 
tional average of Y; is givenby E(Y¥;| Slow Associate = 1) = Bo + B,, this is nothing 
else than the average value of the accommodation facilities of the municipality en- 
rolled in the Cittaslow association. The value of Bo is the average of Y; when the 
value of the binary variable of interest is 0, i.e. it identifies the average value of 
accommodation facilities of a municipality not enrolled in the Slow certification, E(Y; 
| Slow Association = 0) = Bo. So, in other words, B; is the difference between the 
conditional mean of Y and is the result of the difference between these two averages 
(which identify two different scenarios), i.e.: E (Y; | Associated Slow = 1) - E (¥; | 
Associated Slow = 0) = (Bo + B:) - Bo = Bi. From the point of view of the observa- 
tions, what is important to consider is the distribution of the observations along the 
regression line. Since the variable of interest is a dummy, the observations are dis- 
tributed in a polarised manner over the values zero or one, depending on the value 
of the dummy. From the graph at the bottom, Figure 6, it is easy to deduce that the 
variance of the accommodations is not the same for s/ow and non-certified locations. 
From the graph presented it is easy to deduce that there is a greater degree of disper- 
sion for the observations placed on value 1. Therefore, it is fair to say that the vari- 
ance of the error u, depends on the variable X (Slow Associate). It is possible to state 
that the variance of the error (uv) changes as the value of X (the s/ow dummy) varies, 
which brings us to the phenomenon of heteroskedasticity. Thus, the distribution of 
accommodation establishments among the non-Cittaslow certified localities is more 
concentrated than that of the municipalities certified as "slow". 


Figure 6. Distribution of observations 
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Source: our elaboration on Stata software 
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In other words, the variance of the error for non-certified municipalities (i.e. when 
the dummy has value 0) is likely to be lower than the variance of the error for Slow 
municipalities (i.e. when the regression dummy takes value 1). For this reason, the 
error term u of the regression model with binary variable "Associated Slow" is het- 
eroskedastic. Often, the problem of heteroskedasticity is prevalent in datasets and in 
many econometric applications. Very important for this investigation is the value of 
the regression coefficient t-statistic. B, of the regression. Specifically, if the errors 
are heteroskedastic, the classical t-statistic cannot be calculated using the standard 
errors for pure homoscedasticity. Thus, in light of these considerations, the t-statistic 
will not have a standard normal distribution even in large samples. Of no small im- 
portance is the fact that if the errors are heteroskedastic but the confidence interval 
is constructed as +1.96 times the classical standard error, in general, the probability 
that this interval contains the true value of the coefficient is not 95%, even in large 
samples. It is clear and obvious that it becomes appropriate to use standard errors 
that are robust to heteroskedasticity for this study. What is important to verify is the 
statistical significance value of the dummy "Slow", so that the difference between the 
associated and the unattested municipalities can be defined. The regression in the 
Table 3 served as a warning for the development of those models which were useful 
in defining the impact of Cittaslow certification. 

On the basis of the first regression in the table, it should be said that, given the 
sample of 245 municipalities held in the dataset, the impact of the slow certification 
on the municipalities and on the capacity to increase the number of accommodation 
structures in place is 15.71, if the dummy Slow Associate is equal to 1. It can therefore 
be said that 15.71 is nothing other than the difference between the conditional mean of 
the total number of accommodation structures when the dummy slow is equal to 1 and 
when the same binary variable instead has a value of 0. The value of about 15.71 is the 
OLS estimator and is the difference between the sample mean of Y in the two groups. 
The t-test, as shown in Table 3, tells us that the two population averages are not equal. 
We can therefore reject the null hypothesis that B; is equal to 0 at the 5% level, because 
the value of the t-statistic is greater than 1.96, in absolute value. 


Table 3. Simple regression model on Stata 


Number of obs = 245 

F(l, 243) = 5.32 

Prob > F 7 0.0220 

R- squared = 0.0283 

Root MSE = 43.631 
Total accommodation Coef. Standard Error Stat-t P>\t (95% Conf. Interval] 

Robusti 

Associate Cittaslow 15.7059 6. 81163 231 0.022 2. 288522 29.12327 
_cons 28. 23313 2.789399 10.12 0.000 22 .73864 33.72762 


Source: our elaboration 
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The dataset with the 245 municipalities under observation certainly presents 
problems of heteroskedasticity and these are mitigated by the "robust" command, 
which is repeated on every regression presented in this section. The heteroskedastic- 
ity problems arise as the conditional distribution of u becomes more dispersed as X 
increases. With the robust command we obtain standard errors that are robust to 
heteroskedasticity and therefore with more reliably estimated coefficients that are 
certainly more accurate. From the values presented in the Table 3 it is also possible 
to observe how the F-test defines that the values found fall in the region of rejection 
of the hypothesis that the variable "ASSOCIATED_SLOW" is equal to 0. 

As far as the probability that the variable X is equal to 0 is concerned, we can find 
it in the box (P>|t|) of the p-values. From the resulting value, we say that there is a 
low probability that the coefficient X1 is equal to 0. At this point, we have to consider 
other factors that may influence the effect of slow certification, which, if not taken 
into account in the regression model, may generate a distorting effect. Not consider- 
ing certain variables affects the estimation of the impact of Slow certification (when 
this is equal to one) which also absorbs the effect generated by the other omitted 
variables. However, for the purposes of a good analysis, in order for it to be well 
structured, variables are considered that if omitted would be contained in the error 
term u of the regression. The control variables which will be added (see Table 4) to 
the simple regression model are determined by a careful selection of data by the 
author, who has taken into account those factors which are decisive for the compo- 
sition and realisation of a locality which is attentive to the values and principles of 
Cittaslow certification. 


Table 4. Descriptive statistics of variables in use 


wales © © ® ® © © DM © ® 


Count Mean p50 Sd min 25 p7s py Max 
Tehdaccom 245 33.49 1 44.17 0 7 42 227 276 
Associate Cittaslow 245 0.33 0 0.47 0 0 1 1 1 
Receptivity index 245 023 065 0.58 0 0.02 016 2.09 5.70 
es tay 245 28.36 522 125.25 0 1.94 11.62 425.01 1750 
Sustainability 245 20240 10217 41141 1.40 4045 23327 1175.24 5608.69 
Tourism 245 16.09 385 54.45 0 061 1233 212.25 732.06 
Network 245 571 0 25.60 0 0 089 143.01 —-280.35 
Protect. and Develop. 
rye ol Haden 245 3342 1320 54.04 0 347 3814 28981 334.56 
Ass. Most Beautiful __ z 
Villages in Italy 245 041 0 0.50 0 0 1 1 1 


Source: our elaboration 
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These parameters have been selected because they are the result of the knowledge 
of the phenomenon in question and the familiarity of the author, who created the 
dataset and who knows how data were collected. The additional variables that will 
be included will determine the statistical results and the addition of these variables 
must be such that the statistical significance of the variable of interest in question is 
still guaranteed. The regressions analysed in this study are presented in Table 5. 


Table 5. Regression models studied 


(1) (2) @) (4) () (6) (7) (8) (9) 

Tati Total Total Total Total Total Total Total Total Total 
Variables Pe : jaa niiiiakes: esaieiaids: ecnciais: accommo. accommo. accommo. accommo. accommo. 
Associate 15.71* 16.87** 16.88** 16.55** 16.31** 14.37* 12.28* 12.06* 14.89** 
Cittaslow | (6.812) (6.489) (6.389) (5.762) (6.132) (5824) (5.373) (5305) ~—(5.155) 
Receptivity 23.60* 21.17# 23.04* 16.83* 18.21* 17.67* 18.67* 18.96* 
Index (10.02) (9.801) (9.157) (8.126) (8.453) (8.115) (8.439) (7.987) 
Rec. ; - 0.0481 0.0394 0.0405 0.0386 0.0414 0.0365 

epinly (0.0484) (0.0407) (0.0400) (0.0386) (0.0397) (0.0390) 
Sustainability 0.0388*## 0.0309#** —0.0294*** 0,0201** —0.0199## 
(0.00888) (0.00839) (0.00690) (0.00759) (0.00734) 
Tourism 0.232 0.131 0.120 0.127 0.136 
(0.137) (0.105) (0.0931) (0.0874) (0.0872) 
0.305 0.206 0.233 

Network (0.289) (0.275) ~—(0.284) 
a 0.138 0.139 
Heritage (0.0745) (0.0731) 
- . : 9.314* UF gh 
village in Italy (4.448) (4.276) 

_cons 28.234** = -27.514** — 21.6 9### 11.01% =—-19.38#* «15.054 = -14.674#* —:12.14*#* 6.1074 
(2.789) (2.565) (2.443) (2.930) (2.340) (2.240) (2.119) (2.372) _— (2.850) 
N 245 245 245 245 245 245 245 245 245 
R2 | 0.0283 0.1228 0.1403 0.2599 0.2177 0.2854 0.3154 0.3197 0.3481 
Test F Soe 6.57 5.43 10.81 5.38 8.89 9.57 10.65 10.42 


Standard errors in parentheses: * p< 0.05, ** p< 0.01, *** p< 0.001 
Source: our elaboration 
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In addition to the simple regression, the simple regression was compared with as 
many models that serve as alternative specifications. For each individual empirical 
test, the coefficients determined by the use of the control variables in the different 
specifications have been reported in tabular form. For each regression model there 
are proposed values under the coefficients, and these are the standard errors robust 
to heteroskedasticity. For more evaluation analysis, the significance of the coeffi- 
cients of the variables will be assessed at the 5% (*) or 1% (**) level, using a two- 
sided test. It can be seen how the variable of interest remains significant at around 
5% and how, from the second regression onwards, the level of 1% is reached (this 
up to regression model 5). 

In regression model 9 and with the addition of the control "Associated Borghi pit 
belli d'Italia", the coefficient of the variable of interest is again significant at the level 
of both 1% and 5%, using a two-sided test. The logic of the controls we are going to 
operate requires that they have a certain affinity with the variable of interest consid- 
ered. To summarise, from the regression models studied in the table it is possible to 
see how the coefficient of the variable of interest varies, taking into account certain 
peculiarities that may go to influence the estimation of the slow effect on the district. 
Having defined the simple regression model, the author started to consider rates that 
could help in the estimation of the locations, to define intrinsic characteristics that 
identify that destination. Therefore, in column 2, the receptivity index was included 
to express the potential capacity to host tourists in relation to the number of residents. 
The ideal value, per municipality, between beds and residents is 1, which indicates 
that the tourist destination is able to host at most one tourist per inhabitant per day. 
Therefore, this index is nothing more than the ratio between the number of beds 
available in that location (given by all the accommodation facilities that are present 
in the area) and the number of inhabitants that reside in the municipality considered. 

The accommodation index has a relevant degree of statistical significance; there- 
fore, it is a control that can be useful to estimate the effect of the variable of interest. 
It is therefore possible to state that an increase in the bed/inhabitant ratio (of an ana- 
lysed municipality) is associated with an impact of 23.60 points on the total number 
of accommodation establishments present. It should be noted that whatever control 
we are going to use, even if it is not significant, must be useful in estimating the 
effect of being associated with Cittaslow, as long as it does not negatively influence 
the 5% significance of the variable of interest under study. In addition to the model 
proposed above we wanted to consider (see column 3) a further rate which is the 
accommodation density index. This indicator expresses the degree of potentiality of 
tourism in the analysed territory, but also the pressure it exerts on the territory itself. 
From the Stata test it can be seen that the degree of t-statistics is less than 1.96 and 
therefore the control is not statistically significant. However, controlling with this 
second rate, the variable of interest retains a certain significance and therefore the 
proposed model is to be considered valid. 

Compared to the second model, the "Slow" coefficient keeps it value almost the 
same as the previous one, without having to change it value drastically with the ad- 
dition of the new control. The coefficient of the dummy assumes a value of 16.88, it 
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must be said that this is the conditional average differential. Therefore, it is fair to 
say that when the Slow dummy is equal to 1, the conditional mean differential is 
16.88, controlling for the regressors "accommodation index" and "accommodation 
density index", otherwise the differential will be 0. Thus, the simple regression 
model, the first of the studies carried out on Stata, was flanked by a series of models, 
i.e. a series of alternative specifications were developed. These first models have a 
series of regressors, each indicating its own category. 

In addition to the two models with the two rates, see column 2 and column 3, the 
author begins to add further variables that are nothing more than expenditure items 
extracted from municipal balance sheets. The variable Tourism, inserted in column 
5, defines how, by spending one euro more on tourism, the number of accommoda- 
tions increases by 0.23 but at the same time it is not statistically significant for the 
proposed study model. The coefficient of the variable of interest changes relatively 
little, there is a difference of only 0.57 compared to the coefficient of the slow vari- 
able expressed in column 3. It should be noted that in the models in column 2 and 
column 3, as well as in the proposed fifth regression model, the coefficient of the 
slow dummy is statistically significant at the 1% and 5% level. Thus, compared to 
the first simple regression model, the coefficient of the variable of interest in column 
5 is statistically significant at the 1% and 5% level. However, since I have additional 
variables taken from the data proposed on the Open Bilanci website (the final balance 
sheet data of each municipality is taken from the dataset), I propose the variable of 
expenditure on sustainable development. This last variable defines, in column 6, the 
sum of all expenditure on environmental protection, waste disposal and water service 
management. Thus, echoing the principles behind the slow city movement, I note a 
certain significance of the proposed variable "Sustainable development". 

The control variable added to regression model 5, while not having a major im- 
pact in the regression, is significant at 5% and positively affects the presence of ac- 
commodation in the municipalities proposed in this study. Thus, even in this model 
we note that the variable of interest S/ow is not significant at the 1% level, but main- 
tains a statistical significance of 5%, achieving a significant impact on the outcome 
variable of 14.37. Furthermore, of the items in the budget, the author takes into ac- 
count other expenditure notes, in addition to the controls already listed. 

The regression model in column 7 takes into account the expenditure in the de- 
velopment of the "Network and commercial networks". This last expenditure varia- 
ble considers those services of public utility, including: the business counter, the 
development of broadband in the territory and billposting. As in model 7, the addi- 
tional control variable in column 8 on "Protection and enhancement of cultural her- 
itage” is the sum of all cultural expenditures of the municipality (it is intended to 
capture part of the Slow effect, which if omitted, would create an additional distor- 
tion on it). The latter two control variables included in the regression are not signif- 
icant in the respective models 8 and 9 and have little impact on variable Y. Therefore, 
the hypothesis that these last two parameters could be equal to 0 cannot be discarded. 
The addition of these control variables served us to better estimate the 'Slow’ effect 
and to mitigate the distorting effect of the omitted variables. It must be said that the 
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coefficient of the variable of interest, with the addition of additional expenditure re- 
gressors, has seen in the various alternative models a lowering of its value and there- 
fore of the relative impact of the dummy (if equal to 1) on the dependent variable Y. 

However, it is important to consider how the coefficient of the variable of interest 
remains significant at the 5% level. Furthermore, the author is keen to mention that 
some municipalities belonging to the dataset may have a second certification, in ad- 
dition to the Cittaslow certification (see column 9). The author has therefore taken 
into account the "Borghi pit belli d'Italia" certification in order to purge the effect of 
Cittaslow from the possible effect of a second certification on a district which, if 
omitted, would distort the positive effect of being a Slow Town. The coefficient value 
of the variable of interest remains significant at the 5% level, but not at the 1% level, 
with an almost similar impact for both proposed regression models (12.06 in column 
8 and 12.28 in column 9). This last control parameter defines whether or not a mu- 
nicipality among those analysed is recognised by this association that defines the 
most beautiful and representative places on the national territory. The proposed var- 
iable is a dummy in which if it is 0 the municipality does not have this certification, 
if it is 1 the municipality has been certified because it pursues principles of urban 
and social quality, objectives that are similar but not equal to those of the slow net- 
work. From the values exposed in the last alternative specification, we notice how 
the coefficient of the variable of interest has increased and is equal to 14.89, remain- 
ing significant in a confidence interval of both 95% and 99%. 

The accommodation index, sustainable development and the variable certified to 
Borghi piu belli d'Italia are three controls that are statistically significant, at least at 
the 5% level. As is well known, the variable of interest taken into account has a 
causal interpretation. The latter is not plausible for the additional variables, which is 
why they do not have a causal interpretation. The addition of the control variables 
results in a causal interpretation of the variable of interest 'Slow Associate’; however, 
the controls still remain correlated with the error term. The latter is a consequence 
derived from the fact that there are omitted variables that have not been considered 
and that create correlation with the specified parameters. This is the main reason why 
the controls do not have a causal interpretation. It is therefore appropriate to say that 
the coefficient of the variable "Slow Associate" (X,), if the dummy is 1, is the effect 
on the Total Accommodation (Y), controlling for a given number of controls (1.e., 
variables X,, i.e., additional variables that determine alternative specifications to the 
simple regression model proposed at the beginning of our analysis). 

The regression model is 9 a regression which, among the proposed models, has 
the greatest number of controls, the variable of interest is statistically significant and 
the additional regressors proposed are not all significant and relevant. This last re- 
gression represents how, by meeting certain quality criteria, the municipality man- 
ages to acquire the certification of slow city. From the study in question, however, 
we note that, among the proposed expenditure items, only the sustainability variable 
is significant and positively influences the growth of accommodation in localities 
that aim, first and foremost, to enter the slow association. Finally, the author, con- 
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sidering all the parameters used, considers it appropriate to analyse only the addi- 
tional variables that proved to be significant and proposes a model with only the 
parameters: "Associated to Borghi pit Belli d'Italia, Receptivity Index and Sustain- 
able Development. From this last analysis, proposed in column 4, the researcher 
gives the latter model the attribute of basic specification. The exclusion of the vari- 
ables previously analysed, because they were not significant, are considered redun- 
dant and therefore irrelevant with respect to this last specification. The additional 
coefficient "Borghi pit: belli d'Italia" tells us that when the dummy is 1 the effect it 
has is 9.31 on the total number of accommodation facilities, controlling for the re- 
maining variables in the regression, the coefficient of the variable of interest instead 
turns out to be statistically significant at the 5% level. From the study of these re- 
gression models it is therefore possible to affirm that investing in sustainability con- 
tributes to increasing the number of accommodation structures, even if this has a low 
impact compared to other coefficients, and this may be due to the scale of measure- 
ment of the variable. We often deduce from the models carried out that being certi- 
fied and recognised by other quality bodies (such as the Borghi piu belli d'Italia 
association) increases the possibility of establishing a territorial brand for an area 
that has been valued and appreciated for its special features. This leads us to say that 
investments in the creation of a destination attentive to the requirements wanted by 
the slow association contribute to increase the presence of accommodation facilities 
in the certified area and therefore, in its own way, increases the potential to be rec- 
ognised as a territorial brand. 

The variables considered there were added to control for the characteristics that 
distinguish the already certified s/ow locations or those that are potentially certifia- 
ble. The addition of these regressors makes the coefficient of the variable of interest 
vary but it is always significant at the 5% level. The expenditure in tourism is never 
significant, from this we deduce that it is an expenditure that can be neglected and 
from a theoretical point of view, we deduce that for these cities it is not the primary 
object but a consequence of corrective and educational policies. The reasoning to 
propose with the non-significant control variables is to take them into account be- 
cause they are characteristics close to the study of the phenomenon under analysis. 
Controlling the variable of interest with appropriate control parameters, for both cer- 
tified and non-certified municipalities, reduces the impact of the dummy slow when 
this is equal to 1. 

The author considers these peculiarities to mitigate the omitted variable bias of 
the coefficient of the variable of interest, although the impact generated may make 
them negligible to the study itself. Often, even though their inclusion makes the co- 
efficient of the variable of interest always significant and impacting on Y, the impact 
and non-significance of certain variables that are quite redundant for this analysis is 
assessed. From the controls presented, it can be said that the variable that maintains 
a certain significance in the proposed models is the variable "Sustainable Develop- 
ment", although it does not have an important impact on variable Y, this parameter 
ensures a link with the variable of interest but is not strictly correlated with it. There- 
fore, in light of these discussions, model 4 is chosen as the basic specification of the 
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models proposed in this first study on the impact of Cittaslow. In model 4 the statis- 
tical significance of expenditure on "development and sustainability" denotes how 
these localities focus on quality of life, the preservation of green spaces and the en- 
hancement of their natural places, which must live in symbiosis with the residents of 
the district. Tourist attractiveness is therefore a consequence of a series of investment 
policies aimed at the environment and it is due to the strong ability to polarise a 
demand that seeks an environment different from the normal tourist destinations and 
that distances the individual from the frenetic life of modern metropolises. 

Among the indices presented in the table of regressions, there are the values of 
R? (or R-square) and of the F Test. The value of R? is a useful measure for estimating 
the goodness of fit of the multiple regression to the sampled data. The latter is an 
index which is not dependent on a unit of measurement but will take values between 
0 and 1. The parameter R?, for values close to 0, indicates a model whose predictor 
variables do not explain at all the variability of Y around its mean. From the values 
presented in the Table 5, it can be seen that there are no high values of R-square in 
the proposed regression models, which could lead to the conclusion that the models 
are inappropriate. Often, this interpretation can be misleading, as a model with a high 
R-square value can still be wrong. However, if the R-square values are low, this does 
not mean that the regression models that have been constructed are unreliable, but 
only that, by its nature, the dependent variable being analysed depends on many dif- 
ferent factors, many of which have not been measured. It is objective to say that, 
from the values proposed, the variables in regression manage to explain little of the 
variability of the dependent variable. 

However defined, the R-square is not an index of whether a model is appropriate 
or not (or whether there is no bias). Inappropriate models that do not make any sense 
could be generated and still result in a high R-square. Thus, at the state of the art it 
is possible to state that the simple regression model, although it provides the theo- 
retical guidance and the right economic rationale on the topic at hand, explains al- 
most none of the variability of the dependent variable, only 2% of the variability of 
Y can be explained. The same principle is to be stated for the next two regressions, 
although the value of R-square differs quite a bit from the first model, the addition 
of the control variables provides a better model fit. 

The value of R-square in model 4 further corroborates the nomination as a basic 
specification of this analysis. The latter, with only three additional control variables, 
has a higher fit value than the first five models, with a value of about 26% of the 
variability explained. By progressively adding appropriate controls to the regression 
models to purge the effect of Cittaslow, the parameter of adaptability and explained 
variability of Y increases. This is due to the fact that as the number of controls added 
increases, the value of R? increases considerably. Although the models express little 
of the variability of Y, it is therefore necessary to understand whether the variable of 
interest still has a strong correlation with the error term and not just whether the R? 
is low or not. A low R? as in the case of our models tells us that other important 
potential factors may influence the variation of variable Y. Obviously, the low R- 
square does not state which specific factors would explain the currently unexpressed 
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variability of Y. The variables we have considered explain only part of the variation 
in the dependent variable and it is very difficult to make a solid prediction at the 
moment. An increase in the R-square, as from the model in column 6 to the one in 
column 9, is only given by the inclusion of more control variables that better define 
the variability of Y. The last parameter used for this study is the value of the F-test. 
This index analyses whether the coefficient of the variable of interest (61) and the 
coefficients of the other controls (fi), included in the studied models, are zero. The 
joint hypothesis was tested for each coefficient of the expressed variables, at the 5% 
level. In practice we can say that we are analysing the hypothesis Y= fo; that is, we 
are testing whether all explanatory variables have an effect on the dependent varia- 
ble, jointly. In the first model we say that the F Test is always significant at 5%, 
because it exceeds the critical value of 3.00, but it is also significant at 1%, because 
the test value is above the critical level of 4.61. It should be remembered that in order 
to carry out the F-test with a regression model with a single coefficient, as in the case 
of simple regression, it is sufficient to calculate the value of the t-test and to square 
it. Therefore, it is appropriate to say that, by falling into the rejection region, we 
reject the null hypothesis (in which we assumed that Y= fo). 

We find the same reasoning in the subsequent models, applying the "Test" com- 
mand on Stata, the significance of the F-test is such that the null hypothesis is re- 
jected for the respective coefficients of the variables used and falling in the rejection 
region. The null hypothesis will therefore be rejected for all the studies analysed in 
Table 5, whether it is a model with only two regressors and whether the joint hy- 
pothesis is considered for several controls, with larger models as in column 9. Thus, 
to summarise, the ability to become a territorial brand for these localities passes 
through the safeguarding of the natural environment and the redevelopment of slow, 
as well as careful, places to protect the natural and landscape resources that distin- 
guish them. Therefore, establishing a slow brand goes beyond normal commercial 
manoeuvres and aims at upgrading the place. For a place to be certified and recog- 
nised (distinctively) as sustainable, it must be attentive to the requirements of good 
living and the enhancement of its territorial resources. Even more important is the 
recognition of a second certification (the dummy Associated with Borghi pit: belli 
d'Italia) aimed at guaranteeing the aesthetic quality of the place and increasing the 
accommodation capacity as much as the quality of the place, and given the studies 
proposed, this variable is quite impactful as significant at the 5% level. 

From the measurement of these coefficients, which in any case determine an im- 
pact on the variable Y, the author wanted to estimate the degree of correlation be- 
tween the variables involved with this analysis. It was therefore important to estimate 
the matrix of correlations existing between the variables using the Stata software 
(Table 6). The correlation coefficient is a specific measure used in correlation anal- 
ysis to quantify the strength of the linear relationship between two variables. The 
reported correlation matrix shows the absence of multicollinearity problems. In fact, 
there is no significant degree of correlation between the variables that should affect 
the validity of the econometric results presented. It is therefore appropriate to say 
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that none of the variables presented is a linear function of the other. One of the high- 
est values is to be found between the variable ‘Sustainable development and 'Protec- 
tion and enhancement of assets' and is 0.5292. Nevertheless, it is not such a high 
value to say that these variables have a high degree of correlation. A multicollinearity 
problem is to be estimated when there is a correlation value close to 1, on the con- 
trary, for proposed values close to 0 the correlation degree is very low. 


Table 6. Measure of the degree of correlation of the Variables 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


1) Total accommodation 1.0000 


2) Associate Cittaslow 0.1681 1.0000 

3) Receptivity Index 0.1986 -0.0100 — 1.0000 

Density Index nan 

4) Receghiiy 0.3003 «= - 0.0406 ~— 0.2323 1.0000 

5) Tourism 0.3505 0.0124 = 0.1323 —Ss«0.2170 1.0000 

6) Sustainability 0.3772 0.0801 0.0306  —-0.0253 0.4163 — 1.0000 

7) Network 0.2666 0.1318 0.0507 —-0.0608 0.1253 0.1255 1.0000 

8) Protection of Cultural 

Heritage 0.3364 0.1031 -0.0381 -0.0659 0.1808 0.5292 03919 1.0000 
9) Ass. beautifull 

village in Italy 0.0336 -0.2481 0.0842» -0.0198 + -0.0896 0.0570 -0.1579 0.0866 1.0000 


Source: our elaboration 


Therefore, from the test implemented on Stata, it is appropriate to say that there 
are no problems of multicollinearity and that the coefficients are not inaccurately 
estimated. It is equally important to define how there are no problems between the 
dummy Slow and the dummy "Associated to borghi pit Belli d'Italia", these two var- 
iables are not perfectly collinear; therefore, the model implemented does not suffer 
the problem of the trap of the dummy variables. It must be said that the low degree 
of correlation between these two variables is negative, therefore, as one variable in- 
creases, the value of the other binary variable decreases. In view of the degree of 
correlation determined between the two binary variables (-0.2481), it is fair to say 
that the latter face a separate and distinct topic of analysis. 

Thus, the effect estimated in the last regression model does not represent the same 
increase, consequential to entering the same category. To this end, it is possible to 
theorise that these two binary variables each represent a distinct category of repre- 
sentation and that, for each location considered, they result in a different quality cer- 
tification. These two certifications, while pursuing similar criteria for receiving a 
quality certificate for a place, with a similar philosophy and research aimed at en- 
hancing the value of villages, have peculiarities that are not equal, but which distin- 
guish them. 
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Conclusions 


The process just described aimed to demonstrate how the creation of a good brand 
image can influence the behavioural intention of the consumer. The cognitive con- 
struct presented makes the brand as indisputable as it is irreplaceable in the eyes of 
it supporter. 

When creating the image of a slow destination, the vision and information about 
the brand is a complex process and encompasses various messages relevant to their 
interactivity. The scholars Kotler & Gertner (2002) state that place image influences 
people's travel decisions and destination brands are considered important in persuad- 
ing people to visit certain places. To this end, the author emphasises how the process 
of co-creating a positive brand image can result in an evaluation and perception of it 
of equal magnitude (Keller K.L., 2009). It is therefore easy to state that brand ele- 
ments play a fundamental influence on consumer behavioural intentions. This cog- 
nitive engagement can lead to a clear return intention on the visitor who, in turn, 
realises an emotional relationship with the place. The ultimate goal of branding and 
the process just described is to build consumer loyalty and raise brand equity (Molina 
R.M.A., et al., 2019). From the Research Proposal highlighted in this paper, it can 
be seen that the author managed to answer the question regarding the capacity of 
Slow certification to constitute the territorial brand. 

For this reason, the author preferred to measure the ability to constitute the terri- 
torial brand through the receptive capacity possessed by the slow location. This 
measure of the dependent variable was able to define not only the constitution of the 
territorial brand, but also a potential tourist demand for the area which, in a prospec- 
tive measure, can only be evaluated positively (however, this last prediction would 
require an even more in-depth study). It has been shown that the impact of Cittaslow 
certification has it own value in statistical terms, in terms of an increase in the num- 
ber of accommodation facilities in the area, and consequently leads to the creation 
of a local brand. In the regression models presented, it was shown that the imple- 
mentation of certain environmental and urban policies is necessary for a locality to 
be recognised as a 'slow' district. However, from our studies we cannot but exclude 
the presence of an omitted variable bias, which was mitigated as much as possible 
by the aid of certain control variables. In the last section, we went on to analyse in 
depth the characteristics of the 'slow' locality and its capacity to become a territorial 
product akin to the reference market. From the coefficient of the variable expressed 
in the various regressions, we note that certification has a considerable impact. The 
value of the statistical significance leaves no doubt as to the perplexity of the case 
and confirms the validity of the proposed models. 

Therefore, we can affirm that the acquisition of a quality certification such as that 
of Cittaslow is certainly a useful territorial strategy for the community involved in 
directing a locality towards a path of enhancement and development. In light of these 
considerations, empirical studies have shown that the growth in the number of ac- 
commodation facilities leads to an increase in the tourism capacity of a destination. 
Therefore, the interpretation of the data and the use of certain controls is useful to 
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confirm that the Cittaslow certification contributes to conforming the territorial 
brand and to placing it in a niche tourism sector. However, the theme addressed re- 
serves various points for reflection which should certainly be corroborated and which 
it has been impossible to analyse completely in this single document. Therefore, fur- 
ther investigations on the subject could certainly help the study of the certification 
phenomenon and its effects that increase the dormant economic potential of localities 
over time. What is important to consider is how territorial governance can play a role 
in the organisation and use of marketing and investment practices in order to posi- 
tively address the bodies active in the locality (Bichler F., 2019). 

The adhesion to the Cittaslow sustainability manifesto is first of all a choice of the 
local government, which formalises its adhesion and consequently plans a good brand 
strategy adapting it to its resources. The author wanted to take into account the funda- 
mental characteristics of the brand, which are necessary to create a positive judgement 
on the image perceived by the consumer (thus activating a relationship of loyalty to- 
wards the destination). The brand image must reflect the characteristic elements de- 
rived from the territorial heritage possessed by the place and which, with Cittaslow 
certification, assume a value that is as unique as distinctive, at a global level. 
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